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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  December  14,  1916. 

t  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  com- 

mandmg  officer  of  Watertown  Arsenal  of  "tests  of  iron  aoid  steel 
and  other  materials  for  industrial  purposes"  made  at  that  arsenal 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  submitted  by  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  for  transmission  to  Congress  as 
required  by  law. 

Very  respectfully, 

LiNDLEY  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Watebtown  Arsenal, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  October  19, 1916. 

From:  Commaiidiiig  Officer,  Watertown  Arsenal. 
To:  Qiief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Annual  report  of  Tests  of  Metais,  etc.,  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1915. 

1.  The  annual  report  of  tests  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  materials, 
made  at  this  arsenal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  is 
submitted  herewith. 

2.  The  total  number  of  specimens  tested  during  the  year  was  5,233, 
classified  as  follows: 

For  Ordnaace  Department 4, 718 

Other  Government  departments: 20 

Private  tests 495 

Total 5,233 

3.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Amount  allotted  for  testuig  machines  and  testing  work $15, 045. 86 

Received  from  private  tests 770. 75 

Total  received 15,816.61 

Amount  expended  for  services  and  labor .- 11,592.03 

Amount  expended  for  light,  power,  tools,  implements,  and  material  for 
test 4,224.58 

Total  expended 15,816.61 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  by  the  piur- 
chase  of  the  following  apparatus: 

One  Le  Chatalier^ia!ain  autographic  pyrometric  recorder  for 
photographically  recording  the  temperature  of  transformations  in 
metal. 

One  Gaede  high  vacuum  mercury  pump. 

Three  apochromatic  objectives  for  Leitz  micrometallograph. 

One  adjustable  portrait  camera  stand. 

One  professional  printmg  machine. 

Onenower  hackiaw. 

5.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
(1)  Boutijiey  (2)  investigative,  (3)  research,  (4)  private. 

The  routine  tests  include  such  as  are  incidental  to  the  operation 
of  the  arsenal,  and  include  numerous  tests  on  steel,  cast-iron,  bronze, 
rope,  wood,  cnain,  rubber,  and  proof  stressing  of  gun  carriage  parts. 
Investigative  tests  include  examination  into  the  causes  of  defective 
materifQ,  and  investigations  for  the  improvement  of  ordnance  mate- 
rial, the  results  of  which  have  an  immediate  application.  Research 
tests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  tests  as  have  no  immediate  con- 
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2  LETTER    OF    SUBMITTAL. 

Crete  application,  but  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of 
metallurgy,  and  furnish  important  and  valuable  data  for  future  use. 
Private  tests  include  all  testing  done  for  commercial  concerns. 

6.  During  the  past  year  a  greater  niunber  than  usual  of  investiga- 
tive and  research  tests  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  report  is  especially  interesting  for  that  reason. 

7.  A  pamphlet  on  the  microscopic  examination  of  steel  was  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  inspectors  of  oranance.  The  specifications  for  gun 
carriages  and  for  oils  were  also  revised  during  the  year. 

C.  B.  Wheeler, 
Colondf  Ordnance  Department,  Commanding. 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES. 


HTDBOSTATZC  TESTS   OF  27   SHSAPHEL  CASES   FOE 

FSAEKFOED  ABSEEAI. 

These  shrapnel  cases  were  received  from  Fraokford  Arsenal  and 
were  manufactured  from  heat  treated  bar  stock  purchased  by  that 
arsenal.  They  represent  material  from  which  snrapnel  cases  that 
passed  the  prescrioed  ballistic  tests  were  made. 

These  cases  were  all  tested  by  internal  hydrostatic  pressure  by 
means  of  the  fixture  shown  on  this  page. 

TESTING  ATTACHMENT. 


&thftr.p4eKSo9. 

Shr&piAcl  Cftsa. 


length  of  CAM  of  rcdiio#4 
ihiekness  of  vaU«. 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES.  9 

SUtST  CA8B.— -2.95-INOH  SHKAPNEL  CASE  A-1. 

Chemical  andlyns. 

C 0.546 

Mn 75 

Si 072 

S 026 

P 027 

Ni 1.15 

Case  etched  with  iodme. 

Short  streaks  visible  m  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.92  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.62  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top,  0.50  inches. 

Bored  out  for  a  len^h  of  5.10  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.82  mches. 

Length  over  aU,  outside,  7.15  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  c^lincfer  1^  inches,  leaving  3.60  inches  length 
of  reduced  thiclmess  of  walls  exposed  to  the  mterior  pressure  of 
the  test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
poondfl 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(poonds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

77,100 

14,300 

135,000 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.    Fracture  started  at  a  silky  spot  near  the 
middle  of  case. 
There  were  a  few  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 
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8HBAPNEL  CASES. 


SECOND  CASE.--2.95-INCH  8HBAPNEL  CASE  A-2. 

(Chemical  analyeds,  see  Case  A-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.92  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.62  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top,  0.55  inch. 

Bored  out  for  length  of  5.10  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.83  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.16  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.38  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  IJ  inches,  leaving  3.60  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


} 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

{Mr  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

66,200 

12,280 

107,100 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.  Fractiu'e  started  at  a  lamellar  streak  a 
httle  below  the  middle  of  case,  extending  down  and  partly  through 
the  base.    Case  shows  a  httle  ductiUty. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  fine  granular. 


J 


3 
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J.SS-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A-1. 


2.95-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAH  STOCK.     NO.  A-l. 


2.95-iNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  I 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES.  11 

THIBD  CASE.— 2.95-mCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  A>d. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  A-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.92  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.62  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top,  0.55  inch. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.10  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.85  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.16  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1^  inches,  leaving  3.60  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

Inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

84,500 

15,680 

136,000 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.    Fracture  started   at  a  Uttle  above  the 
middle  of  case,  extending  down  and  partly  through  the  base. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  mie  granular. 


•  I 
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SHBAPNEL  CASES. 


70UBTH  CASE.-^-mCOa:  SHBAPNEL  OASB  A-4. 

Chemical  analyns. 

C 0.426 

Mn 71 

Si 181 

S Oil 

P 025 

Ni 1.20 

Cr 74 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

biside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Boreii  out  for  a  length  of  5.53  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 

Length  over  aU  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  5.63  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.53  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Rwuiils. 

Total 

pounds 

on 

Interior 

preesnre 

(pounds 

persqnare 

inch). 

Fiber 

Stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

persqnara 

indi). 

88,400 

16,400 

137,040 

Ultliiiate  stnngth. ' 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  a  little  above  the  middle  of  case. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar. 

Small  check  developed  in  case  If  inches  from  top  and  ^  inch  frota 
fracture. 


■ 

[ 


\ 


S.95-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A 


S-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM  BAR  STOCK. 


-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  J 
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FIFTH  CASE.--d-INCH  8HBAPNEL  CASE  A-5. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  A~4.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  len^h  of  5.54  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.04  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.66  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving^  4.54  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of 
the  test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
poonds 

on 
pislon. 

Interior 

pressore 

(pounds 

per  square 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

persqaare 

inch). 

go,9oo 

16»753 

129,776 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  startea  near  the  top  of  case. 
Short  streak  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar. 

42461'— 17 2 
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SHBAPNEL  GASES. 


SECTH  CASE.-^-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  A-6. 


(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  A-4.) 

Case  etched  with  iodme. 

No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:     Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  lenj^h  of  5.55  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.63  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.55  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of 
the  test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
strefiflon 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

85,700 

15,900 

123,164 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  at  a  lamellar  spot  about  the  middle  of  case. 

Streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  granular. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK,     No.  A-S. 


ICH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MAOE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  . 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A-6. 


3-iNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO,  A-6. 
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SEVENTH  OASB.— d-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  B-1. 

Chevnical  analytic. 

C a  438 

Mn 45 

Si 260 

S 021 

P 030 

Ni 37 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.54  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.03  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.54  inches  length 
of  reduced  thiekness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of 
the  test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

82,600 

15,a06 

im,5M 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  spot  at  about  the  middle  of  case  and  extended 
down  through  a  part  of  the  base. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 

Several  short  checks  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during 
the  test.    Case  tore  around  band  groove  at  one  side. 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES. 


BiaHTH  CASE.— 3-INGH  8HBAFNEL  OASB  B-0. 

(Chemical  analysu,  see  case  B~l.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

A  few  yeiy  short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  len^h  of  5.53  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.42  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.67  inches. 
Case  entered 
reduced  thickness 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  feaving  4.53  inches  length  of 
ss  of  walls  exposed  to  tne  intenor  pressure  of  the  test. 


Applied  loads. 

• 

RemarkB. 

• 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

Indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

Inch). 

86,700 

15^900 

123,164 

Uttimatestreogth. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  silky  spot  a  little  above  the  middle  of  case. 
No  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular.    Case  tore  around  band 
groove. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.   B-l. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.   B-l 


.HRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  B-2. 


MNCH   SHRAPhJEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  B-2. 
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NINTH  CASE.— 3-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  B-S. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  case  B-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Liength  of  tiireaded  section  at  top:  Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.54  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.01  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  kavin^  4.54  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
plstan. 

Inteiior 

pressure 

(poands 

per  square 

Inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

faicn). 

85,300 

15,825 

122,580 

intimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  lamellar  spot  about  the  middle  of  case. 

No  strQak  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 

Case  tore  around  band  groove. 
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SHKAPNEL  CASES. 


TENTH  CASE.-^-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  B-4. 

Chemical  avalysis. 

C 0.464 

Mn 75 

Si 161 

S 033 

P 036 

Ni 1. 14 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.53  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.02  inches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cvlinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.53  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walb  exposed  to  tne  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


I 

v^ 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  sauare 

incn). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

I>er  sauare 

inch). 

89,900 

16,679 

129,200 

Ultimate  strength. 

ir 


Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  silky  spot  near  the  top  of  case. 

No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 

Case  tore  around  band  groove.     Fragment  nearly  detached. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE 


•NEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR   STOCK.     NO,  8-3. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  S 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  6-4. 


SHRAPNEL  CASES. 
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ELEVENTH  CASE.->-8-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  B-^. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  B-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:     Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  lenjgth  of  5.52  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.03  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cyUnder  1  inch,  leaving  4.52  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

RemarkB. 

Total 
X>ounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

05,500 

17,718 

137,248 

intimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  at  a  lamellar  spot  near  the  middle  of  case. 

No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Two  fragments  4.5  inches  long  by  about  2  inches  wide  were  de- 
tached from  the  case. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 

Several  short  checks  developed  in  one  of  the  fragments  during  the 
test. 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES. 


TWELFTH  OASE.— 3-INOH  SEDftAPNEL  CASE  B-6. 

Chemical  analyns, 

C 0.512 

Mn 0.73 

Si 0.37 

S 0.028 

P 0.026 

Ni 1.46 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.53  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.02  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.53  indies  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  tne  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2!62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

in<ai). 

84,800 

15,732 

121,871 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  the  case,  extending  down  through 
the  base  and  up  on  the  opposite  side  to  within  1^  inches  from  top. 

Fragment  2  j  inches  long  by  about  f  inch  wide  was  detached  from 
the  case. 

No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  medium  coarse  granular. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  B-5. 


L  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


SHRAPNEL  CASES. 
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TEZBTBENTK  OASB.~^-ZNGK  SHRAFNBL  CASB  CM. 

Chemiodl  analyiiB. 

0 0.468 

Mn 0.68 

Si 0.180 

S 0.031 

P 0.017 

Ni 1.11 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
Streaks  visible  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top.  0.55  inch. 
Bored  out  for  a  lenjgth  of  5.50  incnes. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  inches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edse  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch.  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walk  exposed  to  tne  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

persouare 

Fiber 
Stress  on 

oase 
(pounds 
per  square 
n™3i). 

79,(M» 

14,768 

114,397 

Ulttsoate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 
Litemal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  lamellar. 

42461'— 17 8 


22  SHBAPNEL  GASES. 

FOT7BTBBNTH  CASB.--8-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  C-2. 

(Chemical  analyBis,  see  Case  C-1.) 

Case*  etched  with  iodine. 
Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top,  0.55  inch. 
Bored  out  for  a  lenjgth  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  inches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  p*oove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  kavin^  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  souare 

85,400 

15,844 

122,733 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  the  case. 
No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture^  9ilky  and  lamellar. 


3-iNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  C-1 


HRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCI 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  C-I. 


1-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   8AR  STOCK. 


SHRAPNEL  CASES. 
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FISTBBNTH  CASE.— 3-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  C-d. 

(Chemical  analysisi  see  Caae  C-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Long  streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top.  0.55  inch. 
Borra  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  feavin^  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  .inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 

pounds 

on 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

88,000 

16,403 

127,763 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case  at  an  external  streak. 

Litemal  streak  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar. 
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SHBAPNEL  CASES. 


SIXTBBNTH  CASB.— 8-INGH  SHBAFMSL  CASE  C-4. 

Chemical  anaJyns, 

C 0.468 

Mn 66 

Si 143 

S 030 

P 015 

Ni 1.10 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.53  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.02  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside;  7.42  inches. 

Length  from  top  to. top  ed^e  of  band  grooves,  5.65  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1.00  incn,  leaving  4.53  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2;62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Bemarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
Btaresson 

oase 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

78,200 

14,508 

112, 2A3 

Ultimate  strength. 

3-ir4CH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


i   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR   STOCK,     NO.  C-3. 


)-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


BHRAPKEL  GABES. 
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Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  at  about  the  middle  of  case. 
Short  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  lamellar. 

SBVENTBBNTH  0ASE.>-8-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASB  C-5. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  case  0-4.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
Streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:  Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.52  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  inches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches.' 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cvlinder  1  inch,  kavin^  4.52  ii^ches  length  of 

of  walls  exposed  to  tne  intenor  j 


reduced  thickness 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches 


pressure  of  the  test. 


Applied  loads. 

BflmarkB. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
pislon. 

Intfirior 
preesure 
(pounds 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

tnoo). 

82,100 

15,232 

117,090 

Ultimate  strwigth. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case. 
Long  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  lameUar. 
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SHBAPKEL  CASES. 


EIGHTEENTH  GABE.—S-INGH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  O-^. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  case  C-4.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches.  . 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top :    Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.53  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.04  inches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  5.67  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  kavin^  4.53  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  Inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressuro 

(ponnda 

per  square 

in^). 

Itber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

Indi). 

80,000 

14,842 

114,972 

Ultimate  strraigth. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 
A  few  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  lamellar. 


J-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MAOE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  C-S. 


MNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  F 


1   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  C-5, 


1-INCH   SHRAPNEL  C 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


8HBAPNEL  CASES. 
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NXKBTEENTH  CASE.— 8-INOH  SHRAPNEL  CASE  I>-1. 

Chemical  analyns. 

C 0.506 

Mn 85 

Si 104 

8 / 013 

P 018 

V 19 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
Streaks  were  visible  in  case  before  testing. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.55  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.02  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.42  inches. 
Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 
Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  kavin^  4.55  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

84,900 

15,751 

121,881 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.  -^ 

Fracture  started  at  outside  streak  near  middle  of  case. 
Internal  streaks  visible  in  fracturq. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  graniilar  and  lamellar. 
Several  checks  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
vest;. 
Case  tore  around  band  groove. 
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SHBAPNEL  CASES. 


TWEKTIBTR  OASB.-^8-INO0S  SHBAPNEL  CASE  D-H. 

(Chemical  analysu,  see  case  D-l.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Short  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bor^  out  for  a  length  of,  5.53  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  leaving  4.53  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 

pounds 

on 

Interior 

piQBOure 

(pounds 

persqnare 

Inch). 

Fiber 
streBBOin 

case 

(poonds 

persqnare 

iach). 

80,000 

14,842 

114,972 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  a  little  below  the  middle  of  case. 
Short  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular  and  silky. 
Small  checks  developed  in  afferent  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
test. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   E 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR   STOCK.     NO.   D-1. 


3-lNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


SHBAPNEL  CASES. 


TWKNTY-FZRCrr  0A8B.— ^-IKGH  SHBAPNBL  OASB  B-8. 
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(Chemical  analyBis,  see  case  D-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  lenjgth  of  5.52  inches. 

Depth  inside,  7.02  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.41  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edee  of  band  groove,  5.65  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinaer  1  inch,  leaving  4.52  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

persouare 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

persouare 

indi). 

75,eoo 

14,026 

10S,649 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  a  little  below  the  middle  of  case^  extending  down 
and  partly  through  the  base. 

Internal  strealra  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular  and  siU^. 

42461'— 17 i 
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SHBAPNEL  CASES. 


TWENTY-SBOOND  CASE.— 8.8-INOH  SHBAPNXL  0A8B  A-7. 

ChemUxd  analytU. 

C 0.376 

Mn.... 71 

Si 069 

S 025 

P 013 

Ni 1.22 

Cr 59 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  3.77  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  3.37  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  lenjgth  of  6.95  inches. 

Depth  inside,  8.85  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  9.37  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  grooVe,  7.17  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylincler  li  inches,  leaving  5.45  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  3.25  inches. 

Sectional  area,  8.29  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inon). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  squaoB 

indi). 

U5,600 

13,940 

117,400 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  at  a  lamellar  spot  near  the  middle  of  case. 

A  few  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 


£   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


3-JNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.   D-3. 


3.8-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  h 


SHRAPNEL  GASES. 
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TWBNT7-THZ&D  OASB.— 3. 8-INCH  SHRAPNEL  OASB  A-B. 


(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  A-7.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
'  Streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  3.77  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  3.37  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  len^h  of  6.95  inches. 

Depth  inside,  8.85  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  9.37  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  7.17  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylincfer  1}  inches,  leaving  5.45  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  3.25  inches. 

Sectional  area,  8.29  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inrJi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

1U,600 

13,460 

113,240 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  lamellar  spot  near  the 'top  of  case. 
Numerous  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 
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SHBAPKEL  GASES. 


TWENTY-FOT7BTH  OASB.— 8.8-INGH  SHBAPNBL  OASB  A-0. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  A-7.) 

Case  etched  with  iodme. 

Streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  3.77  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  3.37  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  6.95  inches. 

Depth  inside,  8.84  mches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  9.37  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  ed^  of  band  groove,  7.17  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1^  inches,  leaving  5.45  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  int^or  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  3.25  inches. 

Sectional  area,  8.29  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

122,200 

14,740 

124,100 

Ultimate  strength. 

Loc^tudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  starteci  at  a  lamellar  streak  near  the  top  of  case. 
Numerous  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  lamellar  and  sil^. 


3^-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MAOE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A-S. 


^   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A-6. 


3.S-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CAS£  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


lADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  A 


8HBAPNKL  GASES. 
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TWENTY-ZIFTH  CABB.— 4.7-INCH  SH&APNBL  OASB  B-1. 

Chemical  analysis. 

C a  618 

Mn 70 

Si 152 

S 020 

P 060 

Ni a  50 

Case  etched  with  iodme. 

No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  4.68  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  4.28  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top:    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  lengl^h  of  8.66  inches. 

Depth  inside,  11.14  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  11.77  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  9.00  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1^  inches,  leaving  7.16  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  5.00  inches. 

Sectional  area,  19.63  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

BemarkB. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(poimds 

per  square 

Inch). 

166,200 

8,680 

92,100 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  silky  spot  near  the  middle  of  case,  extending 
down  through  the  base  and  up  on  the  opposite  side. 

Several  internal  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 

Three  fragments  were  detached  from  case,  one  7  inches  long  by  2^ 
inches  wide,  and  two  If  inches  long  by  about  f  inch  wide. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  medium  coarse  granular. 


34  SHBAPKEL  GASES. 

TWBNTY-SIXTH  CA8E.>^.7-INCH  SHRAPNEL  OASB  B-2. 


(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  E-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  4.68  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  4.28  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top :    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  8.65  inches. 

Depth  inside,  11.14  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  11.75  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  9.00  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1^  inches,  leaving  7.15  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test;. 

Diameter  of  piston,  5.00  inches. 

Sectional  area,  19.63  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

Indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

Inch). 

162,000 

8,250 

88,600 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  at  a  small  lamellar  spot  near  the  middle  of  case, 
extending  down  through  the  base  and  up  on  the  opposite  side. 

Niunerous  internal  streaks  visible  in  nracture,  also  in  base. 

Several  checks  near  fracture  developed  in  case  during  the  test. 

Two  small  fragments  i  inch  long  by  about  |  inch  wide  were  detached 
from  case. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  medium  coarse  granular  and  lamellar. 


4.7-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE   MADE  F 


JAPNEL  CASE   h 


ADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.   E-l, 


4,7-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MADe  FROM   BAR   STOCK.     NO.   E-2. 


■NEL  CASE   MAOE  FROM   BAR  STOCK. 


BHBAPNEL  CASES. 
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TWENTY-SBVENTH  OASB.— 4.7-INCH  SHRAPNEL  0A8E  E<-d. 

(Chemical  analysis,  see  Case  S-1.) 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

No  streaks  visible  in  case  before  testing. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  4.68  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  4J28  inches. 

Length  of  threaded  section  at  top :    Not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  8.65  inches. 

Depth  inside,  11.11  inches. 

Length  over  ail  outside,  11.75  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  ed^e  of  band  groove,  9  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1^  inches,  leaving  7.15  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  5.00  inches. 

Sectional  area,  19.63  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

• 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

incn). 

218,300 

ii,iao 

110,022 

Ultimate  itiength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 
Numerous  internal  streaks  visible  in  fractiu^. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 


HYDBOSTATIC,  TEHSILE,  HABDlfESS,  AST)  CHABPT  IKPACT 
TESTS  OF  SIX  S-IHCH  SHEAPHEL  CASES  MADE  FKOM  SAM- 
MEBED  BAB  STOCK. 

HYDROSTATIC   TEST. 

Six  shrapnel  cases  and  two  bars  3.10  inches  diameter  and  12 
inches  long  were  tested. 
Cases  marked  A-1,  A-2,  B-1,  B-2,  G-1,  and  0-2. 

FIRST  CASE.-^-INCH  SHBAPNEL  CASE  A-1. 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inch^es. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.98  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Bemarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

incli). 

78,S00 

14,610 

113, 100 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.  Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case.  No 
streaks  or  seams  visible. 

Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar.  Small  checks  devel- 
oped m  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the  test. 

This  case  made  from  heat-treated  hammered  bar  stock. 


S6 


■NEL  CASE  MADE   FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.   E-1. 


HRAPNEL  CASE  MADE  FROM   BAR  STOCK.     NO.  E-3. 


PNEL   CASE    MADE    FROM     HEAT-TREATED.    HAMMERED    BAR 
STOCK.     CASE  MARKED  A-l.     BEFORE  TEST. 


3-JNCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE   MARKED   A-1.    AFTER  TEST. 


SHBAPNEL  GASES. 
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SECOND  0ASB.--8-INGH  SHBAPNSL  OASB  A-2. 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.98  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

Hndi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

persouare 

73,000 

13,«60 

106,000 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 
Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible. 
Fracture  appeared  silky. 

Small  checl^  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case. 
This  case  made  from  heat  treated  hammered  bar  stock,  similar  to 
case  A-1. 

424ei'— 17 6 
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SHRAPNEL  CASES. 


THZBD  OAnB.— ^-INOH  SHBAPNEL  CASB  B-1. 


Case  etched  with  iodine. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 

Outside  diameter  of  casei  2.97  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 

Depth  inside,  6.98  mches. 

Length  over  aU  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 

Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Bemarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

8S,900 

15,800 

122/20U 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible. 

The  fracture  appeared  sil^  and  lamellar. 

This  case  made  from  heat-treated  hammered  bar  stock. 


:   MADE   FROM 


1   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MARKED  A-a.    AFTER  TEST. 


3-INCH  SHRAPNEL  CASE   MARKED   B-1.     AFTER  TEST. 


SHRAPNEL  GASES. 
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FOX7&TH  OASB.— S-HrOK  SHRAPNBIi  CASB  B-S. 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  6.98  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

ToUl 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stieaon 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

Indi). 

76,600 

14,020 

108,600 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  startea  at  a  bright  streak  in  the  wall  of  the  case  near 
the  top. 

The  fracture  appeared  silky  and  lamellar. 

This  case  made  from  heat  treated  hanmiered  bar  stock,  similar  to 
caseB-l. 


40 


SHRAPNEL  OASES. 


FIFTH  CASE.-^INOK  SH&APNBI.  OASB  0-1. 


Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  6.98  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Bemarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Intorlor 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inoli). 

Fiber 
streGSon 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

82,800 

15,300 

118,800 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible. 

Fracture  appeared  silky  and  lamellar. 

Small  checlffl  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
test. 

This  case  made  from  hammered  bar  stock.  Case  heat  treated 
after  rough  machining. 
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SHBAPNEL  OASES. 


FIFTH  CASB.-^-INCH  SERAPNBL  OASB  0-1. 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Bored  out  for  a  len^h  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  6.98  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

82,800 

15,360 

118,800 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible. 

Fracture  appeared  silky  and  lamellar. 

Small  checlffl  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
test. 

This  case  made  from  hammered  bar  stock.  Case  heat  treated 
after  rough  machining. 


1-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MARKED  B-2.    AFTER  TEST. 


3-INCH   SHRAPNEL  CASE  MARKED  C-1.    AFTER  TEST. 


SHRAPNEL  OASES. 
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SIXTH  CASE.— 3-INGH  SHBAFNEL  CASE  C-2. 

Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  7.00  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  Laches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leaving  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  intenor  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loadfl. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressare 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

oase 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

86,600 

16,040 

124,000 

Ultimate  stren^h. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible.  • 

Fracture  appeared  silky  and  lamellar. 

Small  chec&  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
test. 

This  case  made  from  hammered  bar  stock.  Case  heat  treated 
after  rough  machining  similarly  to  case  C-1. 


TEKSILE  TESTS  OF  STOCK  FOB  OASBS. 


p 

Marks. 

Yield 

point 

(poonds 

Blastio 

limit* 

(pounds 

par  square 

Elonga- 
tion (per 
oent). 

Contrao- 

Appearance  of  firaotore. 

AL 

116,600 
117,000 
112,600 
118,000 
143,000 
140,500 
140,000 
138,000 

33.0 
33.0 
13.0 
13.0 
22.0 
27.0 
11.0 
11.0 

54.6 
64.6 
20.6 
90.6 
3a7 
37.2 
6.7 
6.7 

Ftoe  silky. 

Fine  silky.  FtarCeoteupandoone. 

Laminated. 

AL. 

AT 

AT 

BL. 

BL 

BT 

BT 

76,000 
67,600 
62,500 
103,000 
101,600 
100,000 
100,000 

Laminated  oblique. 
Fine  silky. 
Do. 

Laminated. 

*  Yield  point  not  well  defined. 
BBINELL  HABDNESS  mTMBEBS. 


Ifarks 

AL. 

AL. 

AT. 

AT. 

BL. 

BL. 

BT. 

BT. 

.286 

241 

341 

236 

286 

277 

277 

286 

NoTB.— Bpeoimens  marked  L  were  taken  out  loogitudinaUy;  specimens  marked  T  were  taken  out 
tangentially. 
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SHEAPKEL  0A6BS. 


FIFTH  CASE.— -8-INOK  SH&APNBL  CASE  0-1. 


Case  etched  with  iodine. 
No  streaks  or  seams  visible  before  test. 
Outside  diameter  of  case,  2.97  inches. 
Inside  diameter  of  case,  2.63  inches. 
Bored  out  for  a  length  of  5.50  inches. 
Depth  inside,  6.98  mches. 
Length  over  all  outside,  7.40  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder  1  inch,  leavinjg  4.50  inches  length  of 
reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  interior  pressure  of  the  test. 
Diameter  of  piston,  2.62  inches. 
Sectional  area,  5.39  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

82,800 

16,360 

118,800 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture. 

Fracture  started  near  the  top  of  case. 

No  streaks  or  seams  visible. 

Fracture  appeared  silky  and  lamellar. 

SmaU  checks  .developed  in  different  parts  of  the  case  during  the 
test.  ^ 

This  case  made  from  hammered  bar  stock.  Case  heat  treated 
after  rough  machining. 
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Oa»b  L-2. 


Applied  loads. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

ix^). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

317,000 

10,150 

173,000 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.    Fracture  started  near  the  middle  of  case. 
No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar. 


Casb  U-2. 


Applied  loads. 

Remarks. 

Total 
pounds 

on 
piston. 

Interior 

pressure 

(pounds 

per  square 

indi). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inSi). 

324,000 

16,600 

176,200 

Ultimate  strength. 

Longitudinal  rupture.    Fracture  started  a  little  above  the  middle 
of  case. 

No  streaks  visible  in  fracture. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  silky  and  lamellar. 


SHOOK  TESTS. 


Specimens  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  case  near  the  base  gave  the 
following  tests  on  the  Charpy  machine: 


Charpy  machine. 

Sectional 
area 

(square 
inch). 

1 

Test  piece 

Excess 

Total  foot- 

Foot^ 
pounds  per 

angle. 

pounds. 

square 

• 

inch. 

LIA.... 

0.0785 

125.5 

36.6 

466.2 

LIA.... 

.0780 

125.5 

36.6 

409.1 

LIB.... 

.0777 

126.5 

35.0 

450.4 

LIB.... 

.0780 

127.0 

34.2 

438.4 

UlA.... 

.0780 

127.6 

33.4 

428.2 

UlA.... 

.0780 

126.0 

35.8 

458.9 

UIB.... 

.0775 

131.0 

28.0 

36L2 

UIB.... 

.0778 

127.5 

38.4 

429.1 

The  above  results  are  much  better  than  those  obtained  on  previous 
tests.  The  impact  strength  is  over  400,  whereas  the  6-inch,  3-inch, 
and  2.95-inch  cases  previously  tested  averaged  below  200  foot-pounds 
per  square  inch.' 
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MIOBOSOOPIO  EXAMINATION. 

The  microscopic  examination  reveals  a  fine,  uniform,  troostitic 
structure.  To  determine  whether  the  hardening  was  uniform 
throughout  the  mass,  hardness  numbers  were  taken  on  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  near  the  base.  The  metal  was  found  to  be  very 
uniform,  varying  from  364  to  375  Brinell. 
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HTDBOSTATIC  TEST  OF  OVE  4.7-IirCH  SHKAPVEL  CASE. 

This  shrapnel  case  was  manufactured  at  Watertown  Arsenal  from 
a  bar  6^  incnes  diameter. 

Mi^rks  on  case,  2.    Case  not  etched. 

Outside  diameter  of  case,  4.68  inches. 

Inside  diameter  of  case,  4.28  inches. 

Mouth  of  case  not  threaded. 

Bored  out  for  a  length  of  8.36  inches. 

Depth  inside,  10.85  inches. 

Length  over  all  outside,  11.54  inches. 

Length  from  top  to  top  edge  of  band  groove,  8.74  inches. 

Case  entered  testing  cylinder,  1^  indies,  leaving  6.86  inches  length 
of  reduced  thickness  of  walls  exposed  to  the  int^or  pressure  of  the 
test. 

Diameter  of  piston,  5.00  inches. 

Sectional  area,  19.63  square  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

Exterior 

diameter. 

of  case 

(inches). 

Bemarks. 

Total 

pounds 

on  piston. 

Interior 

preasure 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Fiber 
stress  on 

case 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

0 

5,000 
120,000 

5,000 
130,000 

5,000 
140,000 

5,000 
145,000 

5,000 

ao8,ooo 

0 

255 
6,115 

255 
6,025 

255 
7,130 

255 
7,386 

255 

0 

4.680 
4. 680 
4.680 
4.680 

Ultimate  strength. 

65,500 

70,900 

4.680 

76,200 

4.681 

79,170 

4.701 

113,570 

Case  flew  into  three  fragments. 
Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular. 
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HTDBOSTATIC  TEST  OF  HTDBATTLIG  GTLIITOES  FOE  4.7-nrCH 

HOWITZEE. 

1.  This  cylinder  was  made  from  a  forging  of  the  following  compo- 
sition: 

C 0.40 

Mn 609 

Si 247 

P 027 

S 020 

Ni 3.62 

The  cylinder  was  annealed  and  rough  machined  to  the  dimensions 
shown  in  sketch  No.  1.  It  was  next  quenched  in  oil  tTOTn'775^  C. 
and  then  drawn  at  600®  C.  for  four  hours,  followed  by  slow  cooling 
in  the  furnace. 

2.  Thxee  tensile  specimens  gave  the  following  results: 


Elastic 

limit 

(pounds  per 

square 

inoh). 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds  i)er 

square 

inoh). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contraction 
(per  cent). 

BrlneU 
hardness 
number. 

90,500 
93,000 
98,500 

116,500 
116,500 
116,000 

22.0 
21.0 
22.0 

64.7 
67.2 
62.3 

241 
241 
241 

192,330 

1115,830 

121.7 

161.4 

1241 

Average. 


The  specimens  were  all  taken  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
3.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  metal  indicated  a  fine,  uniformi 
sorbitic  structure,  free  from  slag  streaks.     (See  photo  No.  1.) 


HYDRAULIC   TEST. 

» 

The  cylinder,  after  heat  treatment,  was  finished  to  an  inside  diame- 
ter of  6.08  inches,  the  outside  diameter  being  5.50  inches.  The 
arrangement  for  testing  is  shown  in  sketch  No.  2  and  photographs 
No.  2  and  No.  3. 

The  cylinder  H,  the  connecting  piping  L,  and  the  test  cylinder  K 
were  filled  with  water,  through  9ie  connection  X.  Hydrauhc  pres- 
sure was  obtained  by  means  of  the  piston  P,  U  being  a  leather  pack- 
ing to  prevent  leakage.  P  and  H  were  placed  between  the  platforms 
of  the  testing  machine,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Measurements  were  taken  of  the  outside  diameter  at  points  6 
inches  apart,  as  indicated  on  sketch  No.  2  at  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F.  'As  the  lowest  elastic  limit  given  by  the  three  tensile  speci- 
mens was  90,500,  it  was  decided  to  stress  the  cylinder  to  85,000  one 
hundred  times,  and  then  to  determiae  whether  there  was  a  perma- 
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nent  set.  The  formula  for  a  thick  hoUow  cylinder  was  used  to  com- 
pute the  fiber  stress  iu  the  walls.  The  table  following  gives  the 
results  obtained. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  after  stressing  to  85,000  poimds  per 
square  inch  100  times  there  was  no  permanent  set.  The  load  was 
then  ^adually  increased,  measurements  being  taken  each  time  after 
reducmg  the  load  to  3,750  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress.  No 
permanent  set  was  obtained  until  a  fiber  stress  of  95,000  pounds  was 
reached.  This  located  the  elastic  limit  between  93,500  and  95,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  agrees  very  closely  with  the  results 
obtainea  on  the  tensile  specimens. 


zh  o 


r 


S\  o 


.L 


6k€rcf,  N^i. 


Q 


(^<^ 


H_ 


I        I        f        •         •        J  • 

The  (yylinder  finally  burst  at  a  fiber  stress  of  122,200,  as  calculated 
by  the  formula  for  a  thick  hollow  cylinder.  As  this  formula  is  only 
approximate  above  the  elastic  limit,  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  no 
longer  being  constant,  the  result  is  considered  to  agree  very  well 
witn  the  tensile  test. 

Photograph  No.  4  gives  a  comparison  of  the  cylinder  under  test 
(No.  1)  ana  a  cylinder  which  burst  on  acceptance  test.  (No.  2.)  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  fracture  of  No.  1  indicates  a  very  ductile  metal, 
while  that  in  cylinder  No.  2  is  characteristic  of  brittle  steel. 
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The  tensile  tests  of  cylinder  No.  1  gave  an  average  contraction  of 
area  of  61.4  per  cent,  whereas  test  specimens  taken  from  the  waU  of 
the  brittle  cylinder  gave  a  contraction  of  only  31.S  per  cent  and  27.5 
percent. 


[Dlanuten  Id  iDch«a.] 


i3s,«ao 

a,  000 

ISB.OOO 
6,000 

s'ooo 

136,000 
8,000 
IM.tOO 
118,300 

uo,aoo 


ARer  100  JIOO  fiber  tbnt. 

AiMr  lotpOoa  stxTibMi. 
Attar  110,000  fiber  tfnn. 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  1 


HYDBOSTATIC   TEST   OF   SECOVD   HTDBAULZO  CTIIHDEB  FOB 

4.7-nrCH  EOWITZEB. 

1.  This  cylinder  was  made  from  a  foiling  of  the  foIlowiDg  com- 
position: 

0 0.436 

Mn 707 

Si 270 

S 027 

P 015 

Ni 3.48 

The  cylinder  was  annealed  and  rough  machined  to  the  dimensions 
shown  in  sketch  No.  1.  It  was  next  quenched  in  oil  at  800^  C.  and 
then  drawn  at  625®  C.  for  four  hours. 

2.  Two  longitudinal  tensile  specimens  gave  the  following  results: 


Marks. 

Elastic 

limit 

(pounds 

per  square 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inrii). 

Elonga- 
tion. 

Contrac- 
tion. 

BrineU 
hardness 
niunber. 

60QOFL 

fiOOOFIL 

Average.. 

80,fi00 
79,  no 

100,000 
107,500 

PercenL 
24.6 
25.6 

PercenL 
69.8 
62.8 

228 

217 

80,000 

108,260 

2S.0 

61.0 

222 

3.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  metal  indicated  a  fine,  imiform 
sorbitic  structure,  free  from  slag  streaks.    See  photo  No.  5. 

61 
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HTDBAULIC  TEST. 

This  cylinder  was  finished  to  nearly  the  dimensions  noted  in  con- 
nection with  first  cylinder,  the  thickness  of  wall  being  0.18  instead 
of  0.21  inch.  The  apparatus  used  was  exactly  as  described  for  the 
first  cylinder.  Measurements  of  the  outside  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
were  taken  at  points  6  inches  apart,  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  and  F 
on  sketch  No.  3. 


'-•• f: 


4 


] 


if 
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As  the  elastic  limit,  determined  by  the  tensile  test,  was  80,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  it  was  decided  to  apply  the  stress  repeatedly 
at  a  fiber  stress  in  the  walls  of  75,000. 

The  formula  for  a  thick  hollow  cylinder, 


f- 


was  used  in  determining  fiber  stresses.  The  attached  table  gives 
the  results  obtained.  From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  for  points  D,  E, 
and  F  a  slight  permanent  set  was  obtained  after  a  fiber  stress  of 
75,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  cylinder  was  then  stressed  to 
this  fiber  stress  100  times,  the  permanent  set  increasing  slightly. 
The  load  was  then  increased,  as  indicated,  until  at  a  stress  of  88,600 
pounds  per  square  inch  the  cylinder  burst. 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  5.    (X75.) 
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This  ultimate  strength  was  below  the  1 08,250  pounds  indicated 
by  the  tensile  test.    No  flaw  or  defect  could  be  found  in  the  fractuie. 


Applied  loads. 

Heasnrements  of  cylinder  (inches). 

Remarlu. 

Total 
pomids 

on 
piston. 

Fiber 
stress  on 
eyllnder 
(pomids 

per 
square 
inch). 

A. 

B. 

a 

D. 

E. 

F. 

6,000 

6,000 
82,190 

6,000 
80,040 

6,000 
95,890 

6,000 
102,730 

6,000 
102,730 

6,000 
102,730 
102,730 

6,000 
102,730 

6,000 
102,730 

6,000 
109,580 

6,000 
116,430 

6,000 
121,100 

4,880 
50,000 

4,380 
60,000 

4,380 
65,000 

4,380 
70,000 

4,380 
75,000 

4,380 
75,000 

4,380 
75,000 
75,000 

4,380 
75,000 

4,380 
75,000 

4,380 
80,000 

4,380 
86,000 

4,880 
88,500 

5.408 
5.505 
5.498 
5.506 
5.498 
5.506 
5.498 
5.506 
5.498 
5.509 
5.498 

5.496 
5.502 
5.496 
5.504 
5.496 
5.506 
5.496 
6.506 
5.496 
6.507 
5.496 

6.486 
5.604 
5.496 
5.506 
5.498 
5.507 
5.496 
5.506 
5.496 
5.510 
5.500 

6.498 
5.505 
5.498 
5.506 
5.498 
5. 508 
5.499 
5.510 
5.499 
5.516 
5.606 

6.496 
6.605 
5.498 
5.507 
5.496 
5.508 
5.496 
5.510 
5.499 
5.516 
5.505 

5.496 
6.606 
6.496 
6.507 
5.498 
5.508 
5.496 
5.509 
5.499 
5.516 
5.505 

After  stressing  10  times. 

At  11  times. 

At  25  times. 

After  25  times. 

At  50  times. 

After  50  times. 

At  100  times. 

After  100  times. 

After  80,000  pomids. 

After  85,000  pomids. 
Ultimate  strength. 

■*6.498 
5.609 
5.509 
5.498 
5.509 
5.498 
5.509 
5.498 

5.496 
5.507 
6.507 
5.496 
5.507 
5.496 
5.507 
5.496 

6.500 
5.512 
5.512 
6.500 
5.512 
5.501 
5.512 
5.502 

5.506 
5.516 
6.517 
5.506 
5.518 
5.508 
5.519 
5.509 

5.506 
5.516 
5.517 
5.506 
5.518 
5.507 
5.518 
5.508 

5.506 
5.516 
5.516 
6.506 
6.517 
5.507 
5.518 
5.507 

5.498 

5.496 

5.503 

5.609 

5.509 

6.506 

5.406 

6.503 

5.524 

5.529 

5.530 

5.528 

Cylinder   ruptured   longitudinally.    Rupture    or   fracture   21.50 
inches  long.    Principal  bulge  was  17.25  inches  from  end  of  cylinder. 
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MATEBIAL  TESTS  FOB  16-IBrCH  DISAPPEABIBfO    CABBIAOE. 


Structural  parts  of  IB-inch  disappearing  carriage. 

FORGED  STEEL  NO.  2. 


Fart. 

fSipflOtni^^ 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

pa- 
square 
inch). 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elonga- 
tion 
(per 

cent). 

Ck)n- 
trao- 
tion 

(per 
oent). 

Treatment. 

mark. 

Hand  pinion 

8300F 
6124  F 
3417  F 
4014  F 

47,500 
66,500 
67,000 
39,000 

85,500 

106,000 

82,500 

76,500 

28.0 
28.6 
26.0 
28.5 

46.2 
46.2 
61.0 
6L0 

Annealed  at  505*  C,  2  hours. 
Drawn  at  600*  C,  3  hours. 
Annealed  at  605*  C.,  2  hours. 
Annealed  at  600*  C,  8  hours. 

Pinion  shafts 

RolIf^T  pinions 

segments,  trav.  rack 

FORGED  STEEL  NO.  3. 


Fart. 


Bolts 

Cam    (expeller)    and 

ratchet. 

Collars,  expelling 

Crown  nuts  and  jMwer 

pinion. 

Hooks,  retracting 

Levers,  expelling 

Locks,  ptn 

Pawls 

Do 

Pinion,  vertical  shaft . . 
Shaft,  rocker,  right  and 

left. 


Pur- 

Yield 

Tensile 

Elon- 

Con- 

Spec- 

chase 

point 

strength 

t^ 

trao- 

imen 

order 

(pounds 

(pounds 

tion 

mark. 

num- 

per 

per 

(per 

(per 

ber. 

square 
inch). 

square 
inch). 

oent). 

cent). 

8282F 

4706 

69,000 

96.000 

25.5 

5Lg 

3631  F 

0700 

55,000 

104,500 

20.0 

4a3 

3415  F 

9493 

46,500 

89,500 

19.0 

46.2 

3315  F 

9493 

47,500 

93,000 

25.5 

49.1 

3350F 

8407 

60,000 

102,000 

15.0 

27.4 

3379  F 

9493 

48,000 

100,000 

20.5 

4a3 

3615  F 

9493 

66,000 

101,500 

23.0 

64.6 

3283F 

2203 

59,500 

99,000 

25.0 

5L9 

3471  F 

9403 

62,000 

97,000 

2L6 

46.2 

3314  F 

1574 

52,500 

100,500 

22.0 

37.2 

3260  F 

2252 

53,000 

95,500 

25.0 

5L9 

Treatment. 


Drawn  at  600*  C,  3  hours. 
Annealed  at  505*  C. 

Annealed  at  505*  C,  3  hours. 
Annealed  at  605*  C,  2  hours. 

Do. 
Annealed  at  595*  C. 
Annealed  at  595*  C,  2  hours. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


FORGED  STEEL  "A". 


Part. 

RpiwHni^m 

Yield 

point 

(iKiunds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Tensile 
strength 
(pofinds 

per 
square 
inch). 

ElongBr 

tion 

(per 

oent). 

Con- 
traction 
(per 
cent). 

Treatment. 

mark. 

Bolts 

5038  F 
6016  F 
3617  F 
5155  F 
4072  F 

65,000 
64,500 
64,500 
58,000 
58,600 

111,000 
109,000 
112,000 
93,000 
106,500 

23.6 
23.6 
22.0 
29.0 
17.6 

67.2 
67.2 
61.9 
67.2 
34.0 

Drawn  at  600*  C,  held  3  hours. 

Da 
Annealed  at  505*  C. 
Annealed  at  600*  C,  3  hours. 

Do. 

Do 

Pinion  pins 

Pinion  shafts 

Special  washer  nut 

FORGED  STEEL  "B". 


Pawls 

3420  F 
3358F 

63,000 
65,000 

102,000 
106,500 

23.0 
22.0 

67.2 
6L0 

Annealed  at  505*  C.  2  hours. 
Do. 

Pawl  pins 

FORGED  STEEL  «C". 


Spring  rods 

Spring  rod 

3360-F-2 
3360  F-2 

104,500 
84,000 

134,600 
124,600 

15.0 
10.0 

46.2 
46.2 

Oil  qiienched  at  775*  C.    Annealed 

at  550*  C,  2  hours. 
Oil  quenched  at  775*  C.    Annealed 

at  595*  C,  2  hours. 

FORGED 

STEEL  "D". 

Elev.   pins  and 
epicyclic  pinion. 

3352  F 

104,000 

135,500 

16.0 

46.2 

Oil  quenched  at  775*  C.    Annealed 
at  500*  C,  2  hours. 
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Stnicturai  porta  of  16-inch  diaappearing  carriage — (jontinued. 

CAST  STEEL  NO.  2. 


Part. 


Axle  bearingfl,  stlnupfl, 
and  traversing  look 
tnanee. 

BiaGket,rear,and  stand- 
aid. 
Do 

Bracket  caps , 

Clip  and  traversing 
bracket. 

3Dront)  and  center 
e  support, 
trunnion  bed)  and 
elevating  pinion. 
Caps,  tmxmion  bed , 

Counterweight  pin , 

Counterweight  pin  and 

pinion  shaft  bracket. 
Frame ' , 

Do 

Do 

Gear,  epicyolic 

Do...., , 

Gear,  first , 

Gear,  power 

Left  gun  levers  and  pis- 
ton rod  bracket. 

Pinion,  elevating 

Stirrups  and  elevating 

pinion. 
Struts , 

Box,  pawl 

Box,  pawl, and  elevating 
slide. 

Bracket,  front 

Caster 

Drum  clutch  and  spring 
rod  nut. 

Gear  cage,  epicyclic 

Gear,  epicyclic 

Pinion 

Racks 


Heat 
num- 
ber. 


4,568 


4498 

4501 

M520 

4249 


14132 

M158 

4164 

14225 

4221 
4592 


4572 

14574 

4309 


4408 
4500 

4434 
4215 

14437 
14569 
14552 


Speci- 
men 
mark. 


9126 


8612 

8585 
8748 
6123 


4063 
4530 
4681 

5893 

5872 
9458 


9186 
9227 
6582 


7451 
8661 

7890 
5819 

7909 
9138 
8945 


Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


44,000 


44,500 

45,000 
46,500 
50,000 


45,500 
42,500 
47,000 

49,500 

47,500 
41,000 


44,500 
46,500 
52,000 


42,000 
43,000 

41,000 
50,000 

42,500 
42,500 
41,500 


Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


82,500 


86,000 

84,000 
85,500 
88,500 


78,500 
78,000 
80,000 

87,000 

81,000 
80,500 


86,000 
88,000 
89,500 


77,500 
82,500 

80,500 
88,500 

80,000 
84,000 
80,000 


Elon 

tion 

(per 

cent). 


21.5 


19.0 

19.0 
24.5 
17.0 


25.0 
23.5 
20.5 

19.0 

15.0 
14.0 


21.0 
16.5 
16.5 


24.0 
23.5 

20.5 
16.0 

20.0 
21.0 
18.5 


Con- 
trac- 
tion 
of 

area 

(per 

cent) 


27.4 


20.5 

20.5 
34.0 
27.4 


27.4 
30.7 
24.0 

27.4 

20.5 
20.5 


27.4 
24.0 
27.4 


30.7 
27.4 

27.4 
20.5 

27.4 
27.4 
27.4 


Treatment. 


Air  chmed  at  950*'  C,  held 
2  hours.    Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  houiB. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Air  chiUed  at  850**  C;  air 
chiUed  at  765*  C.    An- 
nealed at  500**  C,  2  horns. 
Air  ChiUed  from  675"  C. 
after  holding  8  hours. 
Do. 

Air  ChiUed  at  950"  C,  held 
2  hours.  Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  hours. 

Air  Chilled  at  960"  C;  air 
chUled  at  765"  C.  An- 
nealed at  500"  C,  2  hours. 
Do. 

Air  chffled  at  950"  C,  held 
2  hours.  (Drawn  ai  500" 
C,  2  hours. 
Do. 
Do. 

Air  chUled  at  950"  C;  air 
chiUed  at  765"  C.  An- 
nealed at  500"  C,  2  hours. 

Air  ChUled  at  950'C.  An- 
nealed at  600"  C,  2  hours. 

Air  ChUled  at  950"  C,  held 
2  hours.  Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  hours. 

Air  ChUled  at  950"  C.  An- 
nealed at  500"  C.  2  hours. 

Air  ChUled  at  950^  C;  air 
chUIed  at  765"  C.  An- 
nealed at  500"  C.  2  hours. 

Air  ChUled  at  950'  C.   An- 
nealed at  500"  C,  2  hours. 
Do. 

Air  chffled  at  960"  C,  held 
2  hours.  Drawn  ai  500" 
C,  2  hours. 


CAST  STEEL  NO.  3. 


14299 

6534 

51,000 

98,500 

13.0 

20.5 

4303 

6562 

56,000 

95,500 

n.5 

16.9 

/4467 
\4468 

}8266 

49,500 

89,000 

16.5 

20.5 

14587 

9368 

53,000 

105,500 

14.0 

20.5 

4173 

4832 

50,500 

85,000 

20.0 

24.0 

4191 
4187 
14482 

5157 
5068 
8422 

47,500 
48,000 
45,500 

92,500 
85,500 
87,000 

16.5 
17.5 
19.5 

20.5 
20.5 
27.4 

4592 

9458 

41,000 

80.500 

14.0 

20.5 

I 


Air  ChUled  at  960"  C;  air 
chUIed  at  765"  C.    An- 
nealed at  500*  C,  2  hours. 
Do. 

Air  chUled  at  950"  C,  held 

1  hour.    Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  hours. 

Air  chffled  at  960"  C.  held 

2  hours.    Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  hours. 

Air  chffled  at  960"  C;  air 
chffled  at  765"  C.    An- 
nealed at  500"  C,  2  hours. 
Do. 
Do. 
Air  chffled  at  950"  C.  held 
2  hours.    Drawn  at  500" 
C,  2  hours. 
Do. 


1  Chemical  analysis  given  in  table  of  analyses. 
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MATERIAL   TESTS  FOB   16-INGH   DISAPPEABING   CARRIAGE. 


Structural  parU  of  16-inch  dUappearing  carriage — Continaed. 

TYPICAL  ANALYSES  OF  CAST  STEEL. 


Heat  number: 

Carbon 
(per  cent). 

Manganese 
(per  cent). 

Silicon 
(per  cent). 

Solphor 
(per  cent). 

Phosphoras 
(per  cent). 

4132 

a46 
.31 
.53 
.45 
.47 
.36 
.37 
.30 
.40 
.42 
.41 

a64 
.58 
.63 
.64 
.44 
.68 
.60 
.68 
.50 
.72 
.73 

a256 
.140 

0.040 
.043 

a046 
.034 

4158 

4225 

4290 

4437 

4482 

4520 

.235 

.       .048 

.037 

4552 

4669 

4574 

4687 

BRONZE  NO.  2. 


Part. 


Bearings 

Bearingn 

Bearings 

Bearings 

Bearinfl 

Equalising  pipe  connection 
Shaft  busfitngs 


Piece 
mark. 


1721 
1732 
1748 
1764 
1774 
1660 
1633 


Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

pwsquare 

inon). 


6,2400 
6,0000 
6,1600 
5,9400 
5,9200 
6,2000 
6,0200 


Elonga- 
cent). 


ao.5 

34.5 
10.0 
17.0 
41.5 
40.0 
41.0 


Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 


23.0 
20.5 
23.0 
23.0 
30.6 
33.8 
87.7 


BRONZE  NO.  3. 


Buffer  by* 


1660 


62,000 


4ao 


88.8 


MATEBIAL   TESTS   FOB   16-INGH    DISAPPEARING    GABBIA6E. 
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Structural  parts  of  IS-ineh  dUappearing  carnage— Continued. 

BRONZE  NO.  4. 


Betfiogs  and  toft  side  liner 

Bearings.  iMiahfaifc  cylinder  heads,  wasb- 
efs.ima  outer  (notian  disks 

Bracket,  rear  bracket,  gland  nuts,  bush- 
InflB,  rod  ends,  first  pmioos 

Budungs.  gland  nuts,  rod  end,  short 
levns,  long  lever,  glands,  helix  bush- 
ing, cap  bushings  and  rear  ends 

Bufler,  counter  recoil 

Bushings « 

Bushing .«.. 

Bushings 

Bushing  and  pawl  bushhigs 

Bashing 

B  uahings  anid  f dtower 

Bushings... 

Bushings 

Bushing 

Bushing...... 

Bushings....... 

Bushings....... 

Bushings 

Bushing,  axle  bed 

Bushing,  axle  bed : 

Bushing,  axle  bed 

Bushing,  collars,  nut  liner,  retaining 
collar,  Deck  gear  bushing 

Bushings  (axle  bed)  and  valve  disks 

Bushing  (sheave)  and  stop  dogs 

Bufler  by-passes 

Bufler  by-pass 

Bufler  by-pass 

Bufler  by-pass 

Bufler  by-pass 

Bufler  by-pass 

Bufler  by-pass 

Oland,  stuffing  box 

Follower 

Handwheel  pinion  and  inclined  shaft 
pinion 

Range  rack  (Tobfai  bronxe) 

Btopdog *. 

Side  liner,  right 

Traversing  dutch 


Piece 
mark. 


1717 

oQOD 

3708 


3670 
5294F 
3590 
3603 
3567 
3506 
3215 
1633 
1622 
1579 
3167 
3160 
3021 
2883 
1642 
2301 
2558 
2296 

1660 
2298 
2857 
2180 
3087 
3055 
3035 
3234 
3228 
3617 
3326 
1629 

2290 
3846F 
2950 
1714 
2293 


Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 


60,600 
62,400 
61,600 


67,400 
61,800 
50,200 
63,400 
62,200 
64,000 
89,800 
60,200 
62,600 
60,400 
67,400 
66,000 
62,000 
63,000 
61,200 
64,000 
61,800 
58,200 

62,000 
61,200 
60,000 
61,000 
64,800 
67,000 
66,400 
68,400 
66,800 
63,000 
61,800 
62,400 

68,200 
60,600 
62,800 
63,800 
61,600 


Elonga- 
tion (per 
cent). 


46.5 
43.5 
39.5 


24.0 
36.0 
42.5 
86.0 
41.0 
31.0 
44.0 
41.0 
42.5 
86.0 
17.5 
14.0 
27.5 
36.5 
36.5 
42.5 
4a5 
31.5 

4ao 

37.5 
45.0 
87.5 
25.5 
27.5 
29.0 
22.0 
20.0 
40.0 
87.5 
85.0 

83.5 
85.5 
87.0 
42.0 
41.0 


Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 


45.3 
37.7 
33.8 


25.2 
33.8 
37.7 
33.8 
37.7 
29.5 
41.6 
37.7 
41.6 
31.6 
1&6 
39.6 
33.8 
33.8 
33.8 
39.6 
33.8 
27.4 

33.8 
31.6 
41.6 
29.5 
31.6 
29.5 
29.5 
20.8 
23.0 
41.6 
33.8 
35.7 

29.5 
33.8 
33.8 
41.6 
37.7 


WIRE  ROPE. 


42461*'— 17 7  61 


TEVSIIE  TESTS  OF  WISE  SOPE. 

Rope  prepared  for  testing  with  closed  sockets  at  the  ends, 
All  specimens  had  hemp  cores. 


Description. 


Phosphor  bronze  tiller  rope 
Do.*'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

steel  wire  rope 

Steel  wire  hoisting  rope 

Plow  steel  rope 

Plow  steel  crane  rope 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Steel  wire  rope 

Cast  steel  hoisting  rope 

Oast  steel  wire  rope 

Cast  steel  hoisting  rope 

Flow  steel  hoistinig  rope. . . 
Flow  steel  crane  rope 

Do 

Do 

Steel  wire  hoisting  rope 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Steel  wire  rope 

Steel  wire  hoisting  rope 

Steel  wire  rope 

Flow  steel  crane  rope 

Flow  steel  wire  rope 

Do 

Flow  steel  hoisting  rope. . . 

Do 

Steel  wire  hoisting  rope. .. . 


Nominal 

siae. 
dJameier. 


Indut. 


1.1 

1.36 

1.75 


Length 

between 

sockets. 

Ft. 

In. 

8 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1 

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 

5i 

7 

H 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

5 

0 

3 

n 

6 

^ 

7 

H 

3 

u 

2 

Actual 

slse. 

(Uameier. 


Intket, 
a36 
.26 
.36 
.38 
.88 
.37 
.38 
.87 
.87 
.88 
.37 
.63 
.63 
.80 

.eo 

.68 
.68 

.60 
.68 
.58 
.80 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.81 
.78 
.78 
.80 
.93 
.00 
1.03 
1.34 
L75 


Number 

or 

struids. 


6 
5 
6 

e 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 


Number 
of  wires 

strand. 


7 
7 
7 
10 
10 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
10 
10 
10 
87 

to 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
37 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
87 


Bope  was  wound  around  a  ij-inoh  bar  with  «m1s  iMtanid. 
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WIBE  BOPB. 
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Temile  te»U  of  we  rope — Continued. 


Dwoflption. 


Fbosphor  broDM  tiller  rope. 

l5o» 

Do. 


Steel  wire  rope 

8€eei  wire  holsttiig  rope.! 


Plow  steel  rope 

Plow  steel  crane  rope. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Steel  wire  rope , 

Cast  steel  bofatiiig  rope. 


Cast  steel  wire  rope 

Cast  steel  hoisting  rope. 

Plow  steel  taolstliig  rope. 

Plow  steel  OTBiie  rope .. . 

Do 


Do 

Steal  wire  hoistliig  rope. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Steel  wire  rope 

Steel  wire  hcnsting  rope. 

Steel  wire  rope 


Plow  steel  crane  rope .. . 
Plow  steel  wire  rope 

Do 

Plow  steel  hoisting  rope. 

Do 


Steel  wire  hoisting  rope. 


Diameter 
of  wire. 


Indket. 
.000 
.000 
.000 


.023-. 027 


.015-  .018 
.015-  .018 

.041-.  044 
.01(^.020 
.03&-.037 


.027- .020 
.023- .034 


.025- .032 
,082-. 042 
.025-. 032 
.02&-.084 


.020- .034 

.020- .034 
.042-.  047 
.034- .086 

.040- .066 

.048- .067 
.046-. 040 
.047-.  040 
.052-. 055 
.050-.  075 

.068- .007 


Breaking 
straigth. 


P<mni8, 

1,790 

*  1,260 

1,170 

0,000 

11,100 

10,000 
10,300 
10,300 
10,600 

11,800 
11,600 
10,000 

10,100 

22,400 

20,000 

22,300 

23,400 

23,300 
21,200 
24,600 
22,800 
23,800 
22,000 

24,400 
40,200 
51,800 

37,500 

68,800 
57,800 
60,100 
68,600 
113,100 

204,000 


Pttted. 


4  ropes  at  the  fixture. 

2  ropes  at  the  pin  or  bar. 
4  ropes  at  the  socket. 

3  strands  at  middle  of  length. 

4  strands  13  Inches  from  end  of 
socket. 

4  strands  at  middle  of  length. 
3  strands  at  middle  of  length. 
6  strands  at  end  of  socket. 

5  strands  12  inches  from  end  of 
socket. 

5  strands  at  middle  of  length. 
Do. 

30  inches  from  end  of 


3 


strands 

socket. 
4  strands  12  inches  from  end  of 

socket. 
3  strands  32  inches  firom  end  of 

socket. 
8  strands  12  inches  from  end  of 

socket. 

3  strands  24  inches  flrom  end  of 
socket. 

4  strands  33  inches  from  end  of 
socket. 

6  strands  at  end  of  socket. 

3  strands  near  middle  of  length. 

6  strands  at  end  ol  socket. 

3  strands  at  middle  of  length. 

Do. 

4  strands  12  inches  i!rom  end  of 
socket. 

Do. 
4  strands  at  middle  of  length. 

3  strands  6  inches  from  end  of 
socket. 

8  strands  15  inches  from  end  of 
socket. 

4  strands  at  end  of  socket. 
6  strands  at  end  of  sooket. 

5  strands  from  end  of  socket. 
4  strands  at  middle  of  length. 

2  strands  14  inches  from  end  of 

socket. 
2  strands  10  inches  from  end  of 

socket. 


MANILA  ROPE. 
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MANILA  BOPE. 


TEBfSIIE  TESTS  OF  MAVILA  BOPE  (8  STBAVD). 

Rope  prepared  for  testing  with  eye  splices  at  the  ends,  and  then 
wetting  the  rope. 


Nominal  slM. 

Length  of 
sample. 

Length 
between 
spikes. 

Weight  ol 
sample. 

Breaking 
length. 

drcmnfei^ 
enoe. 

• 

Diameter. 

Sectional 
ana. 

mameter. 

Ciieamfer- 
enoe. 

/Mk. 

Indus. 

Ft.  in. 
18   0 
16    1 
18    0 

Feet. 

5^ 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 

5-6 
6 
6 
6 

J 

6 
6 
6 
6 
54 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

2^.029. 

0   12 
0     0 
0     8 

Feet. 
20,700 
80,020 
47,520 

InAes. 
1.25 
1.20 
1.03 
1.17 
1.62 
1.81 
2.70 
3.15 
12.40 
11.80 
2.15 
2.20 
2.10 
2.70 
2.50 

/llCh€9. 

0.30 

.38 

.34 

.37 

.53 

.56 

.84 

LOS 

4.15 

8.90 

.69 

.71 

.69 

.88 

.82 

LflO 

L02 

Lm 

L03 
1.07 
1.45 
L42 
1.42 
1.41 
L41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.48 
1.41 
1.43 
1.58 
1.83 
1.82 
1.82 
2.20 
2.61 
2.45 

Sq.in, 

0.119 
.113 
.091 
.107 
.22 
.246 
.553 
.833 
13.52 
11.94 
.374 
.305 
.374 
.606 
.53 
.785 
.82 
.80 
.833 
.90 

L65 

1.58 

L58 

L56 

L56 

1.60 

1.65 

1.60 

L56 

1.60 

LOO 

2.63 

2.60 

2.60 

8.80 

5.35 

4.71 

1 

•■....•.•■•• 

18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 

1     6 
1     6 

lit 

32,720 
40,600 
30,960 
34,368 

1.65 

3.50 
3.50 

18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    7 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 

50     0 
2     2 
2     6 

24,830 
28,800 
33,456 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 

2  4 

3  2 

4  5 

4  9 

5  0 
4    15 

81,000 
29,370 
30,000 
29,970 
32,752 
31,340 

3.10 
3.26 
3.20 
3.20 
4.40 
4.20 
4.18 
4.15 
4.32 
4.35 
4.40 
4.84 
4.25 
4.34 
4.76 
5.65 
5.40 
5.35 
6.75 
7.95 
7.30 

0     0 
8     4 
8     4 
8      1 
8     6 
8     6 

29,110 
32,700 
32,200 
31,200 
80,300 
30,080 

18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
18    0 
17    8 

•^•••••••••« 

13     0 
12    14 
12     4 
18    12 
26     8 
25     8 

80,870 
80,330 
26,150 
81,970 
29,060 
32,800 

MAKILA  BOPE. 
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Tennle  tatt  of  Manila  rope  (S  ttroruf)— 0)ntinued. 


Nominal  sbe. 

Tansllastrangth. 

Partad. 

BtlWS 

DJamater. 

Ciroomfer- 
anoa. 

Load. 

(pounds 

•liar 

/iicfc* 

/iidk««. 

Poviidf. 

Poiiadf. 

2,200 

10,084 

1  strand  at  tho  splice. 

1,400 

12,390 

1  strand  18  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

1,320 

14,500 

1  strand  12  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

1,500 

14,018 

1  strand  15  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

2,500 
3,100 

11,360 
12,600 

1  strand  21  inches  from  end  of  splice. 
1  strand  7  inches  from  end  of  SDilce. 

il 

6,700 

10,300 

1  strand  27  inches  from  eye. 

1.00 

8,700 

10,444 

1  strand  at  end  of  snlice. 

3.50 

105,000 

7,766 

Do. 

3.50 

81,400 

6,817 

1  strand  in  the  snlice. 

ioo" 

3,400 

9,090 

1  Strand  at  tha  splice. 

2.00 

4,300 

10,886 

1  strand  in  the  middle. 

2.00 

4,000 

10,095 

t  strand  at  and  of  splice. 

2.50 

6,200 

10,107 

1  strand  5  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

2.50 

6,100 

9,622 

1  strand  8  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

8.00 

7,200 

9,170 

1  strand  13  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

8.00 

7,600 

9,268 

1  strand  19  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

3.00 

9,100 

11,375 

1  strand  at  the  splice. 

8.00 

8,600 

10,324 

1  strand  at  end  of  splice. 

* 

3.00 

0,900 

11,000 

Bo. 

4.00 

14,100 

8,545 

1  strand  at  the  splice. 

4.00 

15,000  . 

9,490 

1  strand  10  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

14,800 

9,860 

1  strand  16  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

13,900 

8,910 

1  strand  14  indies  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

14,100 

9,038 

1  strand  18  Inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

14,000 

8,750 

1  strand  11  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

12,200 

7,393 

1  strand  13  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

13,000 

8,125 

2  strands  17  inches  from  end  of  splice. 
1  strand  31  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.00 

13,300 

8,525 

4.00 

12,700 

7,937 

1  strand  36  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

4.50 

16,600 

7,959 

1  strand  28  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

5.00 

22,300 

8,479 

1  strand  at  the  splice. 

5.00 

21,700 

8,346 

1  strand  16  inches  from  and  of  splice. 

6.00 

17,800 

6,846 

1  strand  14  Inches  from  end  of  splice. 

0.00 

33,300 

8,763 

1  strand  18  inches  from  end  of  splice. 

7.00 

41,200 

7,700 

1  strand  at  the  splicer 

7.00 

35,100 

7,452 

1  strand  in  the  splice. 

WOOD. 
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TSAVSVEBSB  TESTS  OF  ASH  FOB  WATEBTOWB   ABSBBAL. 
All  specimens  supported  24  inches  apart  and  loaded  at  the  middle. 


bcf. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
U 
18 


MatoriaL 


MewEngkmd  white  Mh . 


....do 

.....do 

New  England  white  aah. 

ArkaiiMsaih 

WeiteniMh 


...do. 
...do. 
...do 
...do. 


Ptancoiloiis. 


Length. 


88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
89.00 
88.00 
88.00 
85.95 
89.00 
39.00 
89.00 
89.00 
89.00 


Width. 


inAa. 
2.55 
2.68 
2.50 
2.61 
2.55 
2.68 
8.60 
8.50 
8.60 
8.50 
8.48 
8.60 


Depth. 


3.68 
2.54 
2.60 
2.51 
2.58 
2.54 
2.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
8.50 
8.50 


Ultimate  stRDgth. 


Total 
load. 


Pmmis. 
5,100 
5,600 
8,600 
8,560 
5,100 
5,000 
4,800 
5,868 
4,284 
4,886 
4,188 
4,488 


Modnhis 
of  rupture 

(pounda 

peraquan 

iiub). 


11,350 
13,354 

8,080 

8,080 
11,860 
13,364 

9,900 
13,100 

9,870 
11,380 

9,718 
10,340 


SO 
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TEVSIIE  TESTS  OF  BLUE  AVD  BBOWV  PBIVT  PAPEB. 

Strips  1  inch  wide  were  cut  from  the  paper  in  the  rolling  direction, 
or  longitudinally. 

Length  of  samples  over  all,  6^  inches.  Length  between  clamps, 
3  inches. 

Paper  tested  both  in  the  exposed  and  in  the  imexposed  state. 

SjtedfioadonsfoT  hlvs-print  paper. 

(Blue-print  paper  to  be  about  a0O42  inch  thick,  and  possess  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  5,000pouiid> 
per  square  inch.    Test  strips  to  be  1  inch  wide  and  cut  in  the  rolling  direction  of  the  paper.] 

UNEXPOSED  SAMPLES. 


Samples. 

Dimensians. 

Sec- 
tional 
area. 

Tests. 

Tensile 
strength 

Width. 

Thick- 
ness. 

1 

.     2 

3 

Mean. 

A*. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

l::::.r. 

H 

J 

L 

/Ndk. 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

/fieft. 
0.0047 
.0043 
.0053 
.0041 
.0061 
.0062 
.0066 
.0067 
.0046 
.0062 

8q,  in. 

0.0047 
.0043 
.0063 
.0041 
.0061 
.0062 
.0066 
.0067 
.0046 
.0062 

IM.OU. 

25  6 
30     9 

26  12 
22    13 
28     8 
25     0 
30    12 
22     5 
28     6 
21      2 

24  14 

28  4 

25  4 

21  13 
23      8 

26  13 

29  6 

22  4 
28     0 
21    15 

24  1 
29     5 
26      4 
21      2 
23     6 

25  9 
31      8 
21    15 
28     2 
21    15 

Lb9.02^ 

24  12 

29  6 

25  12 

21  15 
23     7 

26  16 

30  8 

22  2 
28     2 
21    10 

1. 

Poufldf. 
6,260 
6,830 
4,860 
6,350 
4,600 
4,990 
6,450 
3,880 
6,120 
4,160 

EXPOSED  SAMPLES. 


A 

LOO 

0.0060 

a0050 

24      8 

24 

13 

24     6 

24     9 

4,910 

B 

LOO 

.0045 

.0045 

27    13 

29 

1 

29    12 

28    14 

6,410 

C 

LOO 

.0064 

.0054 

26      3 

26 

2 

24      1 

25     2 

4,650 

D 

LOO 

.0042 

.0042 

23      3 

21 

0 

21      2 

21    12| 

5,180 

E 

LOO 

.0053 

.0053 

22      4 

24 

0 

23    12 

23     6} 

4,400 

F 

LOO 

.0063 

.0063 

24    13 

22 

14 

24     0 

23    14} 

4,600 

a 

LOO 

.0068 

.0058 

29     8 

29 

13 

80     2 

29    13 

6,140 

H 

LOO 

.0060 

.0060 

23     6 

24 

0 

26     4 

24     6 

4,052 

J 

LOO 

.0048 

.0048 

31    12 

32 

0 

30     8 

81     M 

6,540 

K 

LOO 

.0052 

.0062 

23    12 

26 

8 

23    12 

24    IM 

4,740 

L 

LOO 

.0053 

.0063 

22    11 

23 

10 

22    10 

22    161 

4,330 

72 
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Speafieadcmsfor  broum-print  paper. 

(Brown-print  pap«r  to  be  about  0.003  inch  thick,  and  possess  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  7,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.    Test  strips  to  be  1  inch  wide  and  out  from  paper  In  the  rolling  direction.] 

UNEXPOSED  SAMPLES. 


Samples. 

Dimensions. 

Sec- 
tional 
area. 

Tests. 

Mean. 

Temile 

strength 
per  square 

Width. 

ThidE- 
ness. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

B 

C 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

Inch. 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

Inch. 
a0027 
.0031 
.0030 
.0030 
.0030 
.0028 
.0088 
.0032 
.0038 
.0029 

8q.  in. 

0.0027 
.0031 
.0030 
.0030 
.0030 
.0028 
.0088 
.0032 

.0029 

Lbt.  Oza. 
11    11 

17  0 

20  8 
19     4 

21  8 
14    11 
19    14 
19     2 
23    13 

18  13 

LbB.Ou. 
11      1 
16    15 
20    11 
20      1 
20     2 
14    12 
19    11 

18  10 
23     7 

19  11 

Lba.  Oza. 
11     4 

17  14 
21     9 

20  10 

21  8 
15     0 

19  2 

18  15 

20  2 
18    12 

Lba.  Oza, 
11     54 

17  4i 
20   141 
19     7 
21 

14    13 
19     9 

18  141 
24      7 

19  ll 

Pounda. 
4,190 
5,660 
6,960 
6,490 
7,010 
5,290 
5,140 
5,900 
6,430 
6,580 

EXPOSED  SAMPLES. 


A 
B 
C. 
E 
F 
O 
H 
J. 
K 
L 


1.00 

a0027 

a0027 

12     0 

11      3 

LOO 

.0033 

.0033 

18    13 

19     3 

LOO 

.0030 

.0030 

23     6 

22    13 

LOO 

.0032 

.0032 

19     2 

19    10 

LOO 

.0030 

.0030 

20     6 

19      8 

LOO 

.0028 

.0028 

14    15 

15     8 

LOO 

.0035 

.0035 

20    12 

20     4 

LOO 

.0030 

.0030 

20     4 

20    11 

LOO 

.0038 

.0038 

24    15 

25     9 

LOO 

.0031 

.0031 

20     8 

21      5 

11  5 

18  9 

21  3 

18  13 

19  7 
16  1 

19  14 

20  12 
24  11 
20  14 


11   8 

18  131 
22   7} 

19  3 

19  12i 
15  8 

20  4i 
20  9 
25   1 
20  14i 


4,250 
5,710 
7,480 
5,990 
6,590 
5,530 
5,790 
6,850 
6,590 
6,740 
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TESTS  TO  ASCEBTAIV  THE  PBESSUBE  BEQUIRED  TO  FOSGE 
OUT  THE  BALLS,  MATBIX,  AVD  SHBAPVEL  HEAD  FBOM 
FIFTEEN  4.7-IVCH  SHBAPNEL  CASES. 

These  tests  were  made  in  the  large  Emery  testing  machine.  The 
test  cases  were  held  by  rotating  band  seat  m  a  special  hoUow  anvil 
and  the  pressure  applied  to  a  plunger  resting  against  the  contents 
and  extending  through  the  cases. 

Cases  1  to  5,  inclusive,  had  all  of  the  threads  on  the  head. 

Cases  6  to  10,  inclusive,  had  half  of  the  threads  on  the  head. 

Cases  11  to  15,  inclusive,  had  no  threads  on  the  head. 

All  heads  were  pinned  to  the  case. 


Pressure 

Marks. 

required 

(pounds). 

1 

28,800 

2 

39,100 

3 

59,200 

4 

75,600 

5 

111,500 

6 

26,200 

7 

47,500 

8 

42,600 

9 

21,300 

10 

16,900 

11 

7,800 

12 

10,700 

13 

8,700 

14 

12,300 

15 

13,200 

Maimer  of  fidlure. 


Sheared  1  pin,  tore  out  Other  pinhole,  and  sheared  tops  of  threads  in  head. 
Sheared  both  pins  and  tops  of  threads  in  head. 

Do. 
Head  not  pinned  to  case;  sheared  tops  of  threads  in  head. 
Sheared  1  pin,  tore  out  other  pinhole  and  sheared -tops  of  threads  in  head. 
Sheared  1  pin,  tore  out  other- phi,  and  sheared  tops  of  threads  in  head. 
Pins  not  effective;  pinholes  too  near  edge  of  head;  sheared  tops  of  threads  in 

head. 
Do. 
Sheared  both  phis  and  threads  in  head. 
Sheared  both  pins  and  tops  of  threads  in  head.  • 
Sheared  1  pin;  bent  the  tnin  portion  of  head  at  opposite  side,  and  dragged  pin 

through  nole  in  case. 
Sheared  1  pin,  tore  out  both  pinholes  in  head. 

Do. 
Tore  out  both  pinholes  in  head. 
Sheared  both  phiholes  in  head. 
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TESTS  OF  BOILER  PUTE. 


42461**--17 8  ^  77 


TESTS  OF  BOILES  PLATE. 

The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  secure  information  to  aid  in  de- 
signing riveted  joints,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  strength 
along  the  diagonal  lines  between  rows  of  rivets,  or,  that  is,  determine 
what  the  minimum  distance  between  rows  may  be  in  order  to  m^ke 
sure  that  the  j  oint  will  fail  through  the  net  section  along  the  line  of  rivets 
in  one  row,  rather  than  along  the  zig-zag  diagonal  lines.  The  test 
specimens  were  prepared  by  the  Intemational  Engineering  Works, 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  F.  Macdonald. 

The  first  10  specimens  were  arranged  with  a  constant  net  section 
of  material  4  inches  wide  by  f  inch  thick,  only  with  the  lines  through 
this  net  section  placed  at  different  angles  to  tne  line  normal  to  stress, 
varying  from  0  to  90°  in  increments  of  10°.  The  purpose  of  this 
series  of  10  was  to  secure  data  so  as  to  plot  a  curve  giving  the  relative 
strength  of  the  material  for  the  different  angles,  from  which  the  pro- 
portion of  metal  necessary  along  the  diagonal  lines  coidd  be  found 
directly. 

Specimens  Nos.  11  to  21,  inclusive,  were  arranged  with  holes 
representing  two  or  more  rows  of  rivets  spaced  at  dinerent  distances 
apart,  that  is,  with  varying  proportions  oetween  the  net  amount  of 
material  along  the  diagonaliines,  and  that  straight  across  between  the 
two  holes  in  the  same  line.  These  specimens  were  arranged  in  groups 
with  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  having  the  same  pitch  of  4  inches  and 
representing  what  would  be  typical  spacing  in  the  inner  rows  of 
riveted  joints.  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18  represent  the  rivet  holes  in  the 
two  outer  rows  of  the  ordinary  type  of  quadruple  butt  joint  with  an 
outer  pitch  of  15  inches.  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21  represent  the  rivet 
holes  mside  the  calking  edge  of  the  saw-tooth  type  of  quadruple 
butt  joint  with  an  outer  pitch  of  12  inches.  The  comparison  of  metal 
in  each  was  as  follows: 

Specimen  No.  11  area  section  diagonally=100  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  12  area  section  diagonally =112}  per  cent  area  section  straisht  across. 
Specimen  No.  13  area  section  diagonally =120  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  14  area  section  diagonally=133}  per  cent  area  section  stnacht  across. 
Specimen  No.  15  area  section  diagonally =150  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Spe<?imen  No.  16  area  section  diagonally=98  per  cent  area  section  strai^nt  across. 
Specimen  No.  17  area  section  diagonally=105  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  18  area  section  diagonally=110  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  19  area  section  diagonally =1 12 i  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  20  9,rea  section  diagonally =133^  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 
Specimen  No.  21  area  section  diagonally =150  per  cent  area  section  straight  across. 

Specimen  No.  16  is  typical  of  actual  conditions  often  found  in  the 
regular  design  of  quadruple  butt  joints  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  which,  in  many  cases,  tnere  is  actually  less  material  along 
the  diajgonal  lines  between  the  two  outer  rows  tnan  directly  between 
rivets  in  the  outer  row,  a  condition  given  no  consideration  in  the 
various  rules  for  calculating  such  jointe.  ^ 
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TESTS  OF  BOILER  PLATE.  79 

Where  the  same  thickness  of  plate  was  used,  test  specimens  were 
all  cut  from  the  same  slab,  so  as  to  have  as  uniform  conditions  as 
possible.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  actual  results  in  the  first  10  speci- 
mens showed  remarkable  imiformity,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  yield  point  as  Indicated  by  the  first  scaling  of  the  plate  and  drop 
of  the  beam. 

Tables  No.  1  and  No.  2  give  the  dimensions  of  specimens  ultimate, 
loads,  loads  per  square  inch,  etc. 

Curves  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  plotted  with  the  ultimate  strength  and 
yield  point  as  ordinates  and  different  angles  as  abscissae.  From  these 
curves,  it  wiU  be  noted  that  the  strengtn  per  square  inch  dropped  off 
almost  uniformly  as  the  angle  increased;  or,  that  is,  as  the  conditions 
varied  from  direct  tension  to  direct  shear. 

Curve  No.  3  was  plotted  to  represent  the  ultimate  strength  for  each 
angle  in  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  same  section  normal  to  stress. 

Curve  No.  4  represents  the  increase  in  area  of  section  necessary 
so  that  it  will  equal  the  strength  of  section  normal  to  stress.  For 
example,  if  the  angle  which  the  magonal  lines  make  with  the  line  along 
the  row  of  rivets  is  30°,  the  results  of  these  tests  would  indicate  that 
the  area  of  material  diagonally  should  be  increased  20  per  cent.  This 
curve  can  be  used  directly  as  a  guide  in  the  design  of  almost  any 
riveted  structure  using  staggered  rows  where  it  is  necessary  to  decicfe 
on  a  proper  diagonal  pitch. 

Specimen  No.  11,  in  which  the  area  diagonally  just  equalled  that 
straight  across  between  rivets,  failed,  as  was  expected,  diagonally 
through  the  three  holes. 

Specimen  No.  12  showed  up  stronger  along  the  line  stra^ht  across 
between  the  two  holes  than  would  be  indicated  from  the  results 
found  in  the  first  10  specimens,  the  ultimate  failure  being  straight 
across.  If,  however,  the  specimens  were  prepared  with  a  riveted 
connection,  where  the  holes  were  forced  to  retam  their  full  width  and 
the  metal  prevented  from  flowing  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  did  as 
shown  by  the  elongation  of  the  holes  along  the  line  of  stress  and  con- 
tracting transversely,  the  results  would  probably  have  agreed  more 
closely  with  the  plotted  curve.  Again,  in  tnese  specimens,  the 
material  was  given  more  opportunity  to  stretch  where  its  continuity 
was  not  whol^r  broken,  than  if  the  stress  was  transferred  from  one 
plate  to  the  other  by  means  of  rivets  as  shown  in  figures  No.  1  and 
No.  2. 

Specimen  No.  13  was  watched  with  especial  interest  as  the  propor- 
tions conformed  to  that  required  as  a  minimum  by  the  Canadian 
Rules,  and  also  the  recent  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code.  Here  again  the  material 
showed  up  a  little  stronger  diagonally  than  indicated  oy  the  curve  No. 
4,  nrobaoly  for  the  same  reason  already  referred  to, 

Specimens  Nos,  14  and  15,  as  was  expected,  broke  directly  across, 
thd  third  hole  showing  less  deformation  as  the  proportion  of  material 
increased  diagonally. 

Specimen  No.  16  failed  along  the  diagonal  lines — that  is,  broke 
through  the  three  holes  and  at  an  ultimate  load  far  below  what  would 
be  the  calculated  strength  according  to  the  methods  used  in  the 
various  boiler  rules. 

Specimens  Nos.  17  and  18  each  failed  straight  across  between 
the  two  holes,  although  the  material  around  the  central  hole  in  No. 
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TESTS  OF  BOILER  PLATE. 


17  was  very  much  distorted.  These  results  agam  showed  up  stronger 
diagonally  than  would  be  indicated  by  curve  No.  4.  The  distance 
between  rows,  however,  in  both  of  those  specimens  was  much  greater 
than  the  usual  dimensions  in  practice,  the  back  pitch  in  No.  18 
probably  being  too  wide  for  practical  use. 

Specimens  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21  all  failed  straight  across  between 
the  two  outer  holes.  The  holes  in  No.  19  Were  very  much  distorted 
before  ultimate  failure,  and  if  the  same  proportions  were  used  in  an 
actual  joint  it  would  probably  fail  diagonalTy,  as  shown  in  other 
tests  which  have  been  made  on  complete  riveted  specimens  of  this 
design. 

Another  feature  to  be  noted  in  these  tests  was  that  in  several  of 
the  samples  which  failed  straight  across,  the  yield  point  as  indicated 
by  the  first  scaling  of  the  plate  was  first  very  clearly  shown  along 
the  diagonal  lines,  which  imder  the  conditions  would  perhaps  be 
the  proper  criterion  for  judging  the  weakest  section. 


Flg.l. 


t — 

*f     i — f 

i= 

m    i^ 

1= 

Fig.  2. 

Another  important  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  narrow  speci- 
mens Nos.  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  with  a  4-inch  pitch,  the  ultimate 
strength  came  fully  up  to  that  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
mill  test  report  reproduced  in  Table  No.  3,  but  as  the  specimens 
grew  wider  they  fell  far  below.  In  specimens  Nos.  19,  20,  and  21 
the  calculated  strength  as  compared  with  the  solid  plate  should  be 
92.1  per  cent,  but  actually  was  only  87.3  per  cent,  87.5  per  cent, 
and  89.5  per  cent,  and  in  specimens  Nos.  16,  17,  and  18,  where  the 
strength  should  be  94.1  per  cent  of  the  solid  plate,  it  actually  was 
only  81  per  cent,  84.6  per  cent,  and  83.1  per  cent. 

1ji  general,  these  tests  will  perhaps  open  up  the  way  for  further 
research  along  this  line,  and  for  the  present  curve  No.  4  should 
give  a  good  basis  for  proportion  in  this  question  of  back  pitch. 
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TESTS  OF  BOILEE  PLATE. 


Table  No.  3. — Manufacturer's  report  on  material  used  in  these  tests. 


Slab  number. 


9968  O. 
9968  J.. 
9683  H. 


Specimen, 

Elastic 

limit 

per 

square 
inch. 

Tensile  Strength.  1 

Elonca- 

tionm 

8  inches. 

Width. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Area. 

Load. 

Per 

square 
inch. 

Inch. 

0.1725 

.1915 

.1816 

Inch. 

0.380 
.447 
.515 

8q.  in. 

a655 
.856 
.935 

36,660 
38,090 
36,160 

Powids. 
39,100 
50,800 
54,000 

Poundt. 
50,680 
59,340 
57,760 

PercenL 

ao.o 

28.0 
29.5 

GoDtrao- 
tion 
area. 


Percent. 
60.3 
60.7 
57.2 


Slab  number. 


9068  O. 
9968  J.. 
9583  H. 


Plate. 


All  plates  1-inch  thick.. 
All  plates  ^inch  thick.. 
AU  plates  i  inch  thick. . 


Chemical  properties. 


C. 


0.17 
.17 
.18 


M. 


0.36 
.36 
.44 


8.  P. 


a023 
.023 
.080 


0.018 
.018 
.012 


1  Firebox,  54,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Samples  ot  the  above  withstood  the  cold  and  quench  bending  tests 
without  fracture. 
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TESTS  OF  BOIL£IV  PIATB. 
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COMPARISONS  OF 
LONGITUDINAL  AND  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTHS 

OF  ROLLED  FLAT  BARS. 


lOVOITUDIHAL  AVD  TKAVSVEBSE  TESTS  OF    COMMESCIAL 

BOILED  FLAT  BAB  STOCK. 

A  piece  8  inches  long  was  cut  from  a  12-foot  bar  of  1  by  5  inches 
machinery  steel  and  test  pieces  were  out  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, as  shown  in  sketch.  These  specimens  were  tested,  with  the 
results  shown  in  table  below: 


IL 

• 

3 
T 

2 
T 

1 
T 

2L 

3L 

Marks. 

Yield 

point  per 

square 

indi. 

TeosOe 

strength  per 

square 

Inch. 

Elonga- 
tion. 

Contrao- 

tlon 
of  area. 

M.8.1L 

Pimnde. 
40,500 
30,000 
38,000 
37,000 
36,000 
36,000 

Pounds. 
58,500 
55,600 
56,500 
56,500 
55,500 
56,000 

Percent. 
86.0 
86.0 
87.0 
80.5 
81.0 
88.5 

Percent. 
67.0 
67.0 
67.0 
49.1 
49.1 
51.9 

M.S.2L 

H.8.3L 

M.S.  IT 

M.8.2T 

M.  8. 3T 

The  results  obtained  in  the  tensile  tests  confirm  previous  experi- 
ments along  this  line.  The  transverse  specimens;  that  is,  those 
taken  across  the  direction  of  rolling;  have  practically  the  same 
elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength  as  those  taken  along  the  direction 
of  rolling,  but  the  former  are  lower  in  elongation  and  contraction 
of  area  than  the  latter. 

Miorophotographs  along  and  across  the  direction  of  rolling  are 
appended.  They  show  the  stock  to  be  medium-fine-grained  low- 
carbon  steel.  The  manner  in  which  the  slag  has  been  drawn  out  by 
rolling  is  shown  in  micro  No.  2.  This  micro  also  reveals  a  ghost 
line,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  the  ferrite  grains  are  quite  equiaxed. 
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ALTEBlTATIirG   STBESS   TESTS  OF   FOVB   l-IVCH-DIAMETEB 

BABS  TAKEir  FBOM  BAILS. 


Length  of  bars  over  all.  38  inches. 
Diameter  of  bars,  1  incn. 


Deflections  measured  on  two  elements  (A  and  B),  1*80°  apart,  and 
over  a  length  of  10  inches. 

BAB  A.— LABOBATOBY  NXTHBBB  14046. 

Section  of  head  marked  C. 

O.  H.  100-pound  rail,  heat  No.  17360,  rolled  April,  1910. 

From  spare  rail  post.    Rail  has  not  been  in  service. 

Heat  analyns. 

C 0.88 

P ! 035 

S 037 

Mn 88 

Check  analyns, 
r  '  /0. 81 

p  /  .037 

^ 1  .040 

a  /    021 

° 1  .030 

Tif «  /  .  84 

TEST  OF   BAE. 

Speed.  600  revolutions  per  minute. 

Length  C.  to  C.  of  end  bearings,  33  inches. 

Diameter  of  bar,  1  inch. 

Loaded  over  4  inches  at  middle. 

Fiber  stress  at  start,  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bar  was  not  very  straight;  had  to  be  straightened  before  testing. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  incn  fiber  stress  on  element 

A,  0.0081  inch. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

B,  0.0083  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  for  2  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions,  and  the 
measured  deflections  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress 
were:  Element  A,  0.0082  inch;  element  B,  0.0083  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  20,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0165  inch; 
element  B,  .0162  inch. 

The  bar  was  run  two  minutes,  or  1 ,000  rotations,  at  this  fiber  stress 
of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  ^ter  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,0.0165  inch;  element  B,  0.0162  inch. 
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The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0246  inch; 
element  B,  0.0244  inch. 

The  bar  then  rested  over  night. 

The  bar  was  then  run  two  minutes,  or  1 .000  rotations,  at  this  fiber 
stress  of  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  alter  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0244  inch;  element  B,  0.0244  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  40,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0328  mch; 
element  B,  0.0326  inch. 

The  bar  was  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations,  at  this  fiber  stress 

.  of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were 

measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0327  inch;  element  B,  0.0325  inch. 

After  7,000  rotations  the  bar  was  allowed  to  rest,  as  it  was  running 
hot.    Water  was  then  run  on  bar  to  keep  it  cool. 

At  71,200  rotations  the  bar  rested  over  night. 

After  200^000  revolutions,  and  at  a  fiber  stress  of  40,000  pounds 
per  square  mch,  deflections  were  measured  as  follows:  Element  A, 
0.0323  inch;  element  B,  0.0320  inch. 

After  200,000  rotations  the  bar  rested  one  week. 

After  200,000  rotations,  after  resting  one  week,  and  at  a  fiber  stress 
of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  tne  deflections  were  as  follows: 
Element  A,  0.0322  mch;  element  B,  0.0322  inch. 

At  371,800  rotations  the  bar  rested  eieht  days. 

At  457,000  rotations  the  bar  ruptuirea  at  the  south  edge  of  south 
middle  bearing,  outside  of  the  middle  bearings. 

BAB  B.~4520d  A. 

Laid  November,  1912.     Removed  February  14,  1914. 

TEST  OP  BAR. 

Speed.  500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Length  C.  to  C.  of  end  oearings,  33  inches. 

Diameter  of  bar,  1  inch. 

Loaded  over  4  inches  at  middle. 

Fiber  stress  to  start,  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bar  not  very  straight;  had  to  be  straig;htened  before  testing. 

Deflection  for  10,000  poimds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

A,  0.0081  inch. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

B,  0.0080  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  for  two  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions,  and 
the  measured  deflections  for  10,000  poimds  per  square  inch  fiber 
stress  were:  Element  A,  0.0081  inch;  element  B,  0.0080  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  20.000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  deflections  measiu^ed  as  follows:  Mement  A,  0.0155  mch; 
element  B,  0.0155  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber 
stress  of  20,000  poimds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0159  inch;  element  B,  0.0156  inch. 
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The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  30,000  poimds  per  square  inch 
and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0246;  element  B, 
0.0238  inch.  , 

The  bar  was  then  run  two  minutes,  or  1 .000  rotations  at  this  fiber 
stress  of  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  alter  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0239  inch;  element  B,  0.0231  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  40,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0311  mch; 
element  B,  0.0308  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber 
stress  of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0316  inch;  element  B,  0.0314  inch. 

At  7,000  rotations  the  bar  was  running  hot,  so  was  allowed  to  rest 
overnight.     Water  was  run  on  bar  to  keep  it  cool. 

At  71,200  rotations  the  bar  rested. 

After  200,000  revolutions,  and  at  a  fiber  stress  of  40,000  poimds 
per  square  inch,  deflections  were  measured  as  follows:  Element  A, 
0.0314  inch;  element  B,  0.0319  inch. 

At  200,000  rotations  the  bar  rested  one  week,  after  which  tune  the 
deflections  measured  were  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0317  inch;  ele- 
ment B,  0.0316  inch. 

At  371,800  rotations  the  bar  rested  one  week. 

At  457,000  rotations  the  bar  rested  overnight. 

At  628,100  rotations  the  bar  rested  overnight. 

At  707,500  rotations  the  bar  rested  three  aays. 

At  822,700  rotations  the  bar  rested  overnight. 

At  993,440  rotations  l^e  bar  ruptiu*ed  at  south  edge  of  north  middle 
bearing — ^between  tJie  middle  bearings. 

BAB  C— WBEGK. 

From  head  of  rail,  75-pound  section. 

Gauge  side  of  head  from  section  marked  (1). 

TEST  OF  BAB. 

Speed.  500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Lengtn,  C.  to  C.  of  end  Dearings,  33  inches. 

Diameter  of  bar,  1  inch. 

Loaded  over  4  inches  at  middle. 

Fiber  stress  to  start,  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bar  not  very  straight;  nad  to  be  straightened  before  testing. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

A,  0.0080  inch. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

B,  0.0081  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  for  two  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions,  and 
the  measured  deflections  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber 
stress  were:  Element  A,  0.0080  inch;  element  B,  0.0081  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  20,000  poimds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows;  Element  A,  0.0162  inch; 
dement  B,  0.0161  inch. 
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The  bar  then  rested  three  days,  after  which  it  was  run  two  minutes, 
or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber  stress  of  20,00()pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  deflections  then  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0163  inch; 
element  B,  0.0161  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0239  inch; 
element  B,  0.0239  inch. 

The  bar  was  tiien  run  for  two  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions,  and 
the  measured  deflections  for  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber 
stress  were:  Element  A,  0.0244  inch;  element  J8,  0.0236  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  40,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0324  mch; 
element  B,  0.0320  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions,  and  the 
measured  deflections  for  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress 
were:  Element  A,  0.0324  inch;  element  B,  0.0322  inch. 

Water  was  then  run  on  bar  to  keep  it  cool. 

At  75,000  rotations  the  bar  rested  two  weeks. 

At  88,100  rotations  the  bar  rested  overnight. 

At  200,000  rotations  the  bar  rested  18  days,  after  which  and  at  a 
fiber  stress  of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  deflections  were  as 
follows:  Element  A,  0.0318  inch;  element  B,  0.0321  inch. 

The  bar  then  rested  one  week. 

At  261,600  rotations  the  bar  rested  three  days. 

At  610,900  rotations  the  bar  rested  two  days. 

At  816,600  rotations  the  bar  rested  ten  days. 

At  926,700  rotations  the  bar  ruptured  at  north  edge  of  south 
middle  bearing — ^between  the  middle  bearings. 

BAR  D.— WBBOK. 

From  head  of  rail,  75-pound  section. 
Outside  of  head  from  section  marked  (1). 

TEST  OF  BAB. 

Speed,  500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Length,  center  to  center  of  end  bearings,  33  inches. 

Diameter  of  bar,  1  inch. 

Loaded  over  4  inches  at  middle. 

Fiber  stress  to  start,  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bar  not  very  straight;  had  to  be  straightened  before  testing. 

Deflection  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

A,  0.0081  inch. 

Deflection  for  10,000  poimds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress  on  element 

B,  0.0082  inch. 

The  bar  was  then  run  for  two  minutes,  or  1,000  revolutions^  and 
the  measured  deflections  for  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  fiber  stress 
were:  Element  A,  0.0080  inch;  element  B,  0.0080  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  20,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0160  mch; 
element  B,  0.0159  inch. 
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The  bar  was  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber 
stress  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were 
measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0161  inch;  elements,  0.0161  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0230  inch; 
element  B,  0.0239  inch. 

The  bar  was  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber  stress 
of  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were  meas- 
used  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0238  inch;  element  B,  0.0239  inch. 

The  fiber  stress  was  then  increased  to  40,000  poimds  per  square 
inchitnd  the  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0313  mch; 
element  B,  0.0313  inch.  . 

The  bar  was  run  two  minutes,  or  1,000  rotations  at  this  fiber  stress 
of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  deflections  were  meas- 
ured as  follows:  Element  A,  0.0308  inch;  element  B,  0.0316  inch. 

Water  was  then  run  on  the  bar  to  keep  it  cool.  The  bar  was 
allowed  to  rest  two  weeks  after  it  reached  75,000  rotations. 

At  83,600  rotations  the  screw  that  held  up  the  center  bearing 
worked  down  and  scored  the  bar  at  the  middle  of  length,  or  between 
the  middle  bearings.    The  score  was  smoothed  off  and  test  continued. 

At  88,100  rotations  the  bar  rested  over  night.  At  200,000  rotations 
the  bar  rested  18  days. 

At  200,000  rotations,  and  after  resting  and  at  a  fiber  stress  of  40,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  deflections  measured  as  follows:  Element 
A,  0.0317  inch;  element  B,  0.0318  inch. 

At  200,000  rotations,  and  after  measuring  deflections,  the  bar  rested 
one  week. 

At  261,600  rotations  the  bar  rested  three  days. 

At  262,000  rotations  the  bar  ruptured  at  score  mark  between  the 
middle  bearings  or  If  inches  north  of  the  north  edge  of  south  middle 
bearing. 

In  all  cases,  whenever  the  bar  rested  the  load  was  relieved. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  HOTCH  OH  CHABPT  IKPACT 

TEST  BESUITS. 


With  a  view  to  determiniag  the  effect  of  the  shape  of  the  notch  op 
the  results  of  Charpy  impact  tests,  the  following  experiment  was  car- 
ried out. 

The  Charpy  impact  machine  (see  figs.  1  and  2)  is  one  of  30  kilogram- 
meters,  or  217.6  foot-pounds  capacity.  The  standard  transverse 
specimen  for  this  machme  is  10  by  10  by  60  millimeters  with  a  notch 
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-Chaipy  Test  Specimens. 

Fig.  3. 

1  milhmeter  wide  by  5  millimeters  deep  midway  along  one  side.  This 
is  a  difficult  piece  to  machine  from  hard  steels  on  accoimt  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  notch.  If  a  suitably  shaped  test  specimen  could  be 
foimd  which  would  give  comparative  results  with  the  standard  and 
would  be  at  the  same  time  easier  to  machine,  it  would  perhaps  be 
advantageous  to  adopt  it.  Figure  3  shows  dimenions  of  specmiens 
and  shapes  of  notches  investigated. 
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A  piece  of  hot-rolled  machinery  steel  i  by  3  by  28  inches  was  selected 
from  stock  and  cut  into  lengths  3  inches  long.  The  analysis  of  this 
material  was  as  follows: 

Peroent 

Carbon 0.134 

*     Manganese 39 

SiUcon 015 

Sulphur 021 

Phosphorus 017 

The  pieces  when  cut  to  length  were  annealed  hj  heating  slowly  to 
875°  C.  They  were  held  at  this  temperature  10  minutes  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  in  the  furnace  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  hours  to  room 
temperature. 

Alter  the  annealing  operation  a  small  section  was  polished  and 
etched  for  microscopic  examination.  The  structure  shown  in  figure 
5  consisted  of  fine-grained  ferrite  and  uniformly  distributed  islands 
of  pearlite  and  is  quite  satisfactory  for  the  heat  treatment  given. 
From  each  of  the  annealed  pieces  six  transverse  Charp^  test  specimens 
were  machined,  as  indicated  in  figure  3.  The  specimens  were  all 
taken  out  along  the  original  direction  of  rolling  of  the  bar.  These 
specimens  were  tested  in  the  Charpy  machine  m  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  results  are  tabulated  herewith. 


Specimen 
number. 

Foot-ixninds  per  square  Inch. 

Angle  of 
bend. 

Brfnell 

hardness 

number, 

average 

of  3. 

Remarks. 

Ifaxl- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Average 
of  6  speci- 
mens. 

NR 

304.0 
345.9 
322.5 
382.0 
.571.0 

800.0 
830.0 

200.5 
283.0 
284.0 
304.0 
510.0 

818.0 
800.0 

284.75 
1 315. 70 
296.10 
333.07 
539.17 

853.83 
814.5 

15.8* 
15.2* 
15. 0* 
29.6* 
64. 2* 

130.0- 
130. 0* 

79.1 
77.5 
80.9 

8ao 

79.8 
78.4 

78.4 

Regular  specimen. 

Fraotored  but  did  not 
separate. 

Fractured  halfway 
through.  Did  not  sep- 
arate. 

Bent.    Did  not  fracture. 

N16» 

N30» 

N45^ 

NW 

N75» 

NW 

1  Average  of  Ave  specimens. 

An  examination  of  the  tabulated  data  will  show  that  the  widening 
out  of  the  notch  did  not  greatly  affect  the  average  figures  for  resist- 
ance to  shock  until  the  s&pe  of  the  side  of  the  notch  exceeded  45 
degrees.  The  figures  for  resistance  to  shock  of  the  15-deCTee  speci- 
mens are  somewLat  higher  than  those  for  either  the  regmar  or  the 
30-degree  specimens.  This  difference,  however,  is  hardly  greater  than 
may  be  accoimted  for  by  experimental  error.  It  will  be  noticed  in 
this  connection  that  the  Brinell  hardness  values  of  these  specimens  is 
the  lowest  of  any.  In  general,  the  lower  the  hardness  is  the  greater 
is  the  resistance  to  shock.  Figures  for  the  angle  at  the  bend  have 
been  recorded,  though  these  are  somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  satisfactorily  placing  together  the  two  broken  ends  of 
the  specimen.  These  figures,  however,  agree  fairly  closely  with  those 
for  the  shock  strength. 

The  two  curves  shown  herewith  summarize  the  results  obtained  in 
this  experiment  so  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Both  curves 
have  the  same  abscissa,  namely,  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  side  of  the 
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notch,  while  the  ordinates  for  curve  A  are  foot-pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  for  curve  B  are  degrees  angle  of  bend.  Trom  tnese  curves 
it  may  be  stated  that  resistance  to  shock  and  angle  of  bend  are 
not  affected  in  Charpy  impact  tests  by  cutting  away  the  side  of  the 
notch  up  to  as  mucn  as  30  degrees.  By  increasing  the  slope  of  the 
side  of  tne  notch  from  30  degrees  to  nearly  90  degrees,  or  at  least  to 
75  degrees,  the  resistance  to  shock  and  the  angle  of  bend  are  rapidly 
increased. 
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---Effect  of  Shape  of  Notch  on  Charpy  Impact  Tests. 

Fig.  4. 

The  restdts  of  the  tests  of  the  specimens  with  a  90-degree  slope, 
that  is,  the  specimens  with  no  notch  whatever,  do  not  lall  on  the 
curve,  for  the  point  of  fracture  was  not  located  and  the  pieces  did 
not  fracture. 

SUMMARY. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  side  of  the  notch  of  the  regrular  Charpy 
impacy  test  specimen  may  be  cut  away  as  much  as  30  aegrees  from 
the  vertical  without  materially  affecting  the  experimental  results. 


FIG.  S.    (X75.) 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  OVEBSTSAIIT  ACGOMPAVTING  TEITSIIE 
BUPTUEE  ON  THE  TEHSILE  AND  COMPBESSIVE  CHABAG- 
TEBISTICS  OF  STEEL. 

TEEMINOLOGY. 

The  term  ''overstrain"  includes  all  strains  beyond  the  yield  point, 
hence  any  strain  which  is  in  part  plastic.  Overstrain  can  result 
only  from  *' cold  working/'  such  as  cold-rolling,  cold-drawing,  or 
physical  testing  beyond  tne  yield  point. 

.  A  tensile  test  specimen  from  homogeneous  material,  when  tested 
to  ruprture,  presents  a  general  plastic  elongation  and  contraction  of 
area,  and  a  local  excessive  elongation  and  contraction  of  area  termed 
^'necking  down,"  at  and  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  rupture.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  there  is  a  local  overstrain  of  one  magnitude  at  and 
near  the  plane  of  rupture,  and  a  general  overstrain  of  lesser  magni- 
tude, due  to  the  "maximum  unit  stress"  which  appears  on  the  stress- 
strain  diagram.  This  latter  overstrain  will  be  designated  by  the 
term  "rupture  strain." 

In  this  experiment  we  are  concerned  with  static  tensile  rupture 
strain  and  its  effect  on  the  tensile  and  compressive  characteristics  of 
steel. 

PROGRAM. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  accurately  by  the  usual 
test  specimens  the  tensile  and  compressive  characteristics  of  a  bar  of 
steel.  IVom  the  remainder  of  the  bar  was  to  be  taken  a  specimen  of 
such  dimensions  that  after  tensile  rupture,  further  suitable  tensile  and 
compressive  specimens  miffht  be  cut  from  the  broken  ends.  The 
tensQe  and  compressive  cSiaracteristics  of  the  "rupture-strained" 
metal  were  to  be  obtained  by  test  of  these  specimens. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  a  commercial  imannealed  hot- 
rolled  bar  of  3i  per  cent  nickel  steel  1^  inch  diameter  by  8  feet  long 
was  selected.  This  bar  was  of  approximately  the  followmg  composi- 
tion: 

Percent. 

Carbon 0.45 

Manganese 50 

Silicon 10 

Sulphur 04 

Phosphorus 04 

'  Nickel 3.25 

From  this  bar  there  were  prepared  two  tension  test  specimens  of  a 
10-inch  gauge  length,  and  two  compression  test  specimens  1  inch  in 
diameter  by  6  inches  long,  with  5-incn  gauge  lengths.  These  four  bars 
were  tested  and  the  stress-strain  diagrams  accurately  determined. 
The  remainder  of  the  original  8-foot  bar  was  made  up  into  a  tensile 
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specimen  about  5  feet  long.  This  specimen  was  tested  to  rupture  in 
tension,  and  its  stress-strain  diagram  determined.  The  broken  ends 
of  this  bar  consist  then  of  rupture-strained  metal;  and  from  these 
ends  tensile  and  compression  pieces  were  machined  and  tested. 

APPARATUS. 

All  tests  were  carried  out  in  the  arsenal's  800,000-pound  Emery 
hydraulic-principle  testing  machine.  ITie  extensometers  used  were 
oi  the  precision  micrometer  type,  equipped  with  electric  contact 
device,  and  by  this  means  readings  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 
could  be  made.  Photograph  No.  1  shows  the  extensometer  assembly 
for  a  tensile  test. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  TESTS. 

In  carrying  out  the  tests  the  extensometer  was  attached  to  the 
specimen  and  a  zero  reading  obtained  with  a  load  of  1,000  poimds 
per  square  inch  initial  stress.  The  load  was  then  applied  in  incre- 
ments of  6,000  pounds  unit  stress  to  a  point  well  below  the  elastic 
limit,  when  the  increments  of  load  were  decreased  to  1,000  pounds. 
Measurements  of  lengthening  or  shortening  were  continued  with  the 
precision  micrometer  up  to  its  limit  of  reacung,  which  was  two-tenths 
of  an  inch.  Beyond  this  point,  deformation  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  vernier  rule,  which  is  shown  in  photograph  No.  2. 

When  tensile  specimen  No.  5  had  been  tested,  it  was  noted  that  it 
had  reduced  in  diameter  unevenly  along  its  length.  There  appeared 
to  be  minor  necking  down  at  several  points  otner  than  the  point  of 
fracture,  though  tms  reduction  was  not  more  .than  ten  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  in  any  case.  This  meant,  however,  that  the  metal 
at  these  points  was  cold  worked  more  than  at  other  parts  of  the  bar. 
Attention  is  called  to  this  condition  in  connection  with  the  behavior 
of  some  of  the  overstrained  compression  specimens  to  be  described 
later  on.  The  period  of  rest  allowed  before  the  overstrained  speci- 
mens were  tested  varied  considerably,  but  in  no  case  was  this  period 
less  than  a  week.  Specimens  6  and  7  which  were  tested  in  tension 
after  overstraining  were  allowed  to  rest  one  week.  Specimens 
8,  9, 10,  and  11,  which  were  tested  in  compression  after  overstraining 
were  allowed  to  rest  seven  weeks,  while  specimen  12,  which  was 
tested  in  compression  after  overstraining,  was  allowed  to  rest  16 
weeks.  This  specimen  was  not  tested  compressively  to  destruction, 
but  only  to  a  unit  stress  of  60,000  poimds.  It  was  then  rested  a  week, 
made  into  a  tensile  specimen,  12T,  and  tested  in  tension  to  destruc- 
tion.   This  specimen  nad  then  been  subjected  to  r^ersing  overstrain. 

RESULTS. 

Four  tables,  summarizing  the  results  of  these  tests,  are  given  here- 
with. The  data  and  stress-strain  diagrams  for  each  test  are 
appended. 

DISCUSSION. 

Consideration  of  these  tables  and  the  appended  stress-strain 
diagrams  discloses  that  the  values  for  elastic  or  proportionality  limit 
for  the  rupture-strained  metal  are  rather  indefinite.  The  values  for 
yield  point  also,  in  the  case  of  the  rupture-strained  specimens,  is  only 
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approximate.  These  values,  however,  are  sufficiently  distinctive 
and  pronounced  so  that  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of 
rupture  strain  can  be  reached.  One  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the 
onginal  condition,  this  material  has  practically  the  same  unit  stress 
values  for  elastic  limit,  yield  point,  and  maximum  strength  in  tension 
as  it  has  in  compression.  The  results  of  the  compression  tests  of  the 
rupture-strained  material  seemed  to  vary  with  the  size  of  the  speci- 
mens; that  is,  the  smaller  specimens  showed  lower  unit  stress  values, 
possibly  owing  to  too  low  values  of  the  ratio,  diameter  over  length. 
Specimens  of  a  length  of  2i  to  4  diameters  might  give  higher  as  well 
as  more  uniform  values.  Also  the  variation  m  the  amoimt  of  cold 
work  throughout  the  length  of  original  specimen  No.  5  may  have 
influenced  somewhat  the  values  obtainecl  for  the  rupture-strained 
specimens.  These  various  points  are  being  investigated  further,  but 
these  results  are  presented  as  being  of  interest. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  results  herein  reported  it  is  believed  the  following 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

(1)  When  3^  per  cent  nickel  steel  is  stressed  to  its  maximum  unit 
strength  in  tension  (unit  stress  bein^  referred  to  the  original  diameter 
of  the  piece),  rested  a  week  and  agam  tested  in  tension,  (a)  the  yield 
point,  though  indefinite,  is  raised  to  or  above  the  previous  maximum 
strength,  (o)  the  new  maximum  stremsth  is  raised  considerably  above 
its  original  value. 

(2)  When  3^  per  cent  nickel  steel  is  stressed  to  its  maximum  unit 
strength  in  tension  (unit  stress  being  referred  to  the  original  diameter 
of  the  piece),  rested  seven  weeks  or  longer  and  then  tested  in  com- 
pression, (a)  the  yield  point  and  maximum  strength  wiU  not  be  mate- 
rially increased  and  will  possibly  both  be  decreased  in  comparison  with 
the  original  compressive  characteristics  of  the  material.  The  exact 
physicd  properties  obtained  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  (a)  the 
amount  of  cold  working  of  the  metal  during  the  first  rupture  strain 
and  (b)  on  the  proportions  of  the  test  specimen. 

Table  1. — Tensile  tests  of  original  material. 


Spec- 
imen 
No. 

C'Onditlon  of 
material. 

Size  of  specimens. 

Propor- 
tionality 

limit 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Maxi- 
mum 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elongation. 

Con- 
trac- 
tion 
of 
area. 

Ratio 
diam- 
eter 
over 
gauge 
length. 

Length. 

• 

Dlam- 

eter. 

Gauge 
length. 

1... 
2... 

3... 

Original 

do 

....  .do.... .... 

Ifiches. 
10+ 
10+ 

56+ 

Inches. 
L009 
L009 

L009 

Inches. 
10 
10 

45 

/    61,000? 

\    66,000? 

66,000? 

57,000? 

Wooo 

69,000 
60,000 

112,375 
111,600 

111,000 

Per  cent. 

/In  lOinch- 

\    es,  16.4. 

In  10  inch- 
es, 15.9. 

In  45  Inch- 
es, 10.9. 

P.ct. 

U7.7 

47.7 

47.7 

P.  ct. 

^0.09 

10.09 

2.24 
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Tablb  2. — Tensile  testa  of  <yverstrained  rnaterial. 


Spec- 
imen 
No. 

Condition  of 
material. 

Size  of  specimens. 

I*ropor- 
tionality 

limit 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Maxi- 
mum 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elongation. 

Con- 
trac- 
tion 
of 
area. 

Ratio 
diam- 
eter 
over 
gauge 
lengm. 

Length. 

Biam- 
eter. 

Gauge 
length. 

6... 
7... 
12T 

Overstrain  in 

tension. 
do 

Overstrained 
in  tension, 
then  in 
com  pres- 
sion. 

Inches. 

5+ 

6-h 
2-1- 

Inch. 
0.564 

.564 

.505 

Inche*. 
5 

5 

2 

Indefinite. 
Indefinite. 
Indefinite. 

1120,000 
» 117,000 
1120,000 

124,000 
121,000 
124,000 

Percent. 

In  5  inch- 
es, 5. 

In  5  Inch- 
es, 4.8. 

In  2  inch- 
es, 12. 

P.ct. 
40.8 

41.9 

40.3 

P.  et 
11.27 

11.27 

25.2 

1  Approximately. 


Specimens  Nos.  6  and  7  rested  1  week.. 

Specimen  No.  12  T  rested  17  weeks  after  tensile  overstrain,  1  week 
after  compressive  overstrain. 

Table  3. — Compressive  tests  of  original  material. 


Specimen 
No. 

Condition 
of  material. 

Size  of  specimens. 

Propor- 
tionality 

limit 

(pounds 

pcff  square 

inch). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Maxi- 
mum 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Ratio 
diam- 
eter over 
length. 

Length. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Gauge 
length. 

3 

4 

Original... 
...do....... 

Inches, 
6 
6 

Inches. 

1 
1 

Inches. 
5 
5 

57,000? 
51,000? 

60,000 
60,000 

108,790 
109,300 

Per  cent. 
16.67 
16.67 

Table  4. — Compressive  tests  of  overstrained  material. 


Spec- 
imen 
No. 

Condition  of 
material. 

Size  of  specimens. 

Propor- 
tionality 

limit 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Maxi- 
mum 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Ratio 
diam- 
eter 
over 
length. 

Period  of  rest. 

Length. 

Diam- 
eter. 

Gauge 
length. 

8... 
9... 

Overstrained 
Intension. 
do 

Inches. 

4.0 
5.25 

Inch. 
0.874 

.874 
.564 
.564 

.785 

Inches. 
3.0 

2.5 

3 

3 

4 

39,000? 

45,000? 

28,000? 

25,000? 

r     125,000 

to 

35,000 

60,000? 

62,000? 
35,000? 
83,000? 

40,000? 

111,165 

113,165 
00,400 
91,200 

P.  et. 
20.0 

20.0 
14.1 
14.1 

14.9 

Seven  weeks. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

/Sixteen 
\   weeks. 

10.. 
11.. 

12.. 

do 

•  •  •  ■  vUv  •  •«•■■■ 

.  . .  .do 

1  Indefinite. 
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TENSION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  1. 


Original  condition. 
Diameter,  1.009  inches. 
Sectional  area,  0.  80  square  inch. 
Gauged  length,  10  inches. 


AppUed  loads. 

In  puiged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  ganged  lengilL 

Total 
poirnda. 

Poniulfl 

per  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(Inch). 

Set  (inoh). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(inch). 

Set  (Inch). 

800 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
»,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
140,000 
45,000 
60,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 

0 

.0014 
.0031 
.0048 
.0064 
.0080 
.0099 
.0117 
.0136 
.0158 
.0176 
.0179 
.0184 
.0188 

0 
0 

r 

80,900 

64,000 
'55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 

'50,000 

60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
•112,375 

a  0193 
.0197 
.0201 
.0206 
.0212 
/       .0219 
\        .0227 
.0242 
.0305 
.0427 
.0492 
.0560 
.0837 

} 

+a0029 

-.0006 

-.0002 

.0386 

1  Micrameter  reset  at  zero.    Elcngatlon  at  40,000  pounds—  0.0138  inch. 
•Yield  point. 
I  Tensile  strength. 

Elongation  after  fracture,  1.64  inches  =  16.4  per  cent. 
Elongation  of  inch  sections,  .09,  .12,  .13,  .13,  .44*,  .22,  .14,  .14,  .14, 
.09. 
Diameter  at  fracture,  0.73  inch. 
Sectional  area  at  fracture,  0.418  square  inch. 
Contraction  of  area,  47.7  per  cent. 
Position  of  fracture,  5.50  inches  from  the  neck. 
Appearance  of  fracture:  Silky. 
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TENSION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  2. 


Original  condition. 
Diameter,  1.009  inches. 
Sectional  area,  0.80  sauare  inch. 
Gauged  length,  10  incnes. 


Applied  loads. 

In  ganged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 
I>6r  square 

Elongation 
(inch). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(inch). 

* 

Set  (inch). 

800 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
158,000 

0 

.0014 
.0032 
.0046 
.0061 
.0075 
.0093 
.0110 
.0130 
.0148 
.0166 
.0171 
.0175 
.0179 
.0183 
.0186 
.0191 
.0196 
.0202 

0 
0 

89,200 

59,000 

60,000 

61,000 

62,000 

63,000 

64,000 

65,000 

70,000 

75,000 

80,000 

85,000 

90,000 

95,000 

100,000 

105,000 

110,000 

>  111,500 

/     0.0209 
\       .0214 
.0230 
.0315 
.0420 
.0525 
.0505 
.670 
.10 
.14 
.18 
.23 
.28 
.36 
.43 
.56 
.85 

} 

.+a0023 

.0415 

-.0008 

-.0002 

. 

1  Yield  point. 


s  Tensile  strength. 


Elongation  after  fracture,  1.59  inches  =  15.9  per  cent. 
Elongation  of  inch  sections,  .10,  .19,    .47*,  .15,  .13,  .14,  .12,  .11, 
.10,  .08. 
Diameter  at  fracture,  0.73  inch. 
Sectional  area  at  fracture,  0.418  square  inch. 
Contraction  of  area,  47.7  per  cent. 
Position  of  fractiu'e,  2.75  inches  from  the  neck. 
Appearance  of  fracture :  Silky,  cup  shaped. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OV^BSTRAIN. 
COMPBESSION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  8. 


Original  condition. 
Length  of  specimen,  6  inches. 
Diameter  oi  specimen,  1  inch. 
Sectional  area,  0.785  square  inch. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

1 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

incji. 

Compres- 
sion (Inch). 

1 
Set  (inch). 

1 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Compres- 
sion(inch). 

Set  (inch). 

786 
3,025 
7,850 
n,776 
15,700 
10,625 
23,550 
27,475 
31,400 
35,325 
30,260 
40,035 
40,820 
41,605 
42,300 
43,175 
43,060 
44,745 
45,530 
46,315 
47,100 

47,885 

48,670 
40,455 
60,240 
61,026 
61,810 
62,506 
63,380 
64,166 
64,050 

1,000 
6,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
60,000 
51,000 
52,000 
63,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
69,000 
60,000 

61,000 

62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
60,000 
70,000 

0 

.0004 
.0012 
.0020 
.0029 
.0038 
.0047 
.0056 
.0065 
.0075 
.0082 
.0084 
.0085 
.0087 
.0080 
.0001 
.0003 
.0006 
.0100 
.0106 
.0112 
/       .0124 
t       .0129 
.0142 
.0166 
.0187 
.0206 
.0230 
.0261 
.0203 
.0321 
.0354 

0 
0 

66,735 
66,620 
67,306 
68,000 
68,875 
60,660 
60,446 
61,230 
62,015 
62,800 
63,585 
64,370 
65,155 
65,040 
66,725 
67,510 
68,205 
00,080 
60,865 
70,650 
71,435 
72,221) 
73,005 
73,700 
74,575 
75,360 
76,145 
78,030 
77,715 
78,500 
85,400 

71,000 
72,000 
73,000 
74,000 
75,000 
76,000 
77,000 
78,000 
70,000 
80,000 
81,000 
82,000 
83,000 
84,000 
85,000 
86,000 
87,000 
88,000 
80,000 
90,000 
91,000 
02,000 
03,000 
04,000 
05,000 
06,000 
07,000 
06,000 
00,000 
100,000 
U08,700 

0.0388 
.0417 
.0453 
.0485 
.0513 
.0553 
.0586 
.0607 
.OffW 
.0678 
.0700 
.0738 
.0771 
.0808 
.0843 
.0881 
.0023 
.0058 
.0001 
.1028 
.1063 
.1086 
.1115 
.1143 
.1183 
.1217 
.1248 
.1273 
.1308 
.1338 

0.0373 

.0001 

.0525 

.0003 

.0850 

.0016 
1 

f 

.0000 

.1137 

.0225 

1  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 
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EXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


COMPBSSSION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  4. 
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Original  material. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all.  6  inches. 
Diameter  oi  specimen,  1  incn. 
Sectional  area,  0.785  square  inch. 
Gauged  length,  5  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

In  ganged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  ganged  length. 

Total 
poundB. 

Pounds 

per  square 

Inoh. 

Compres- 
sion (Inch). 

Set  (inoh). 

Total 
pounds. 

Founds 
per  square 

Compres- 
sion (tbeii). 

Set  (hich). 

785 
8,025 
7,850 
11,775 
15,700 
19,625 
23,550 
27,475 
81,400 
85,325 
89,250 
40,035 
40,820 
41,605 
42,390 
43,175 
43,960 
44,745 
46,530 
46,315 

1,00" 
5,00A 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
69,000 

0 

.0007 
.0017 
.0026 
.0035 
.0045 
.0054 
.0063 
.0072 
.0082 
.0092 
.0095 
.0097 
.0100 
.0102 
.0105 
.0108 
.0112 
.0117 
.0122 

0 
0 

47,100 

47,885 

48,670 
49,455 
50,240 
51,025 
51,810 
52,505 
53,380 
54,165 
54,950 
58,875 
62,800 
66,725 
70,660 
74,575 
78,600 
85,800 

60,000 

61,000 

62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
69,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
85,000 
90,000 
05,000 
100,000 
U09,300 

.0130 
/       .0146 
\       .0152 
.0165 
.0187 
.0213 
.0242 
.0275 
.0300 
.0330 
.0365 
.0390 
.0535 
.0700 
.0870 
.1050 
.1220 
.1395 

.0025 
} 

1 

.0125 

0 

0 

.0256 

.0642 

.0877 

.1108 

^  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 

42461**— 17 ^10 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


TBirSION  TBBT,  8PB0IMBH  NO.  6. 


Origiiial  material. 

Diameter,  1.009  inches. 

Sectional  area,  0.80  sauare  inch. 

Gauged  length;  45  incnes. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all,  56  inches. 

Nine  5-inch  sections  laid  off  on  specimen. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

-  In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

800 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Set  (Inch). 

0 
.0002 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Set  (Inch). 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 

0 

.0057 
.0140 
.0224 
.0304 
.0385 
.0464 
.0547 
.0627 
.0731 
.0808 
.0825 
.0842 

88,800 

53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
159,000 

60,000 

61,000 

62,000 

•111,000 

.0862 
.0«77 
.0896 
.0913 
.0932 
.0957 
.0987 
/       .1022 
\       .1036 
.1140 
.1760 

\       .0076 

.0004 

.0024 

.0762 

1  Yield  point. 


2  Tensile  strength. 


Elongation  after  fracture,  4.91  inches  =  10.9  per  cent. 

Elongation  of  5-inch  section,  .98,  .62,  .48,  .53,  .49,  .44,  .48,  .44,  .45 

Diameter  at  fracture,  0.73  inch. 

Sectional  area.  0.418  square  inch. 

Contraction  oi  area,  47.7  per  cent. 

Position  of  fracture,  7.50  inches  from  the  neck. 

Appearance  of  fracture:  Silky. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN, 


TENSION  TEST,  SFEODCBN  NO.  6. 


Ill 


Overstrained  material.    Rested  one  week. 
Diameter,  0.564  inch. 
Sectional  area,  0.25  square  inch. 
Gauged  length,  5  inches. 


Applied  knds. 

In  ganged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounda. 

Pounda 

I>er  square 

inch. 

Elongation 
(Inch). 

Set  (Inoh). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inon. 

Elongation 
(Inoh). 

Set  (Innh). 

260 

• 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
80,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
60,000 
65,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
81,000 
82,000 
83,000 
84,000 
85,000 
86,000 
87,000 
88,000 
80,000 
90,000 
91,000 
02,000 
98,000 
04,000 
05,000 
96,000 
97,000 
08,000 
99,000 
100,000 
101,000 
102,000 
103,000 

0 
.0004 

.0013 
.0022 
.0031 
.0038 
.0046 
.0054 
.0063 
.0073 
.0082 
.0092 
.0103 
.0113 
.0125 
.0137 
.0148 
.0150 
.0154 
.0156 
.0158 
.0161 
.0164 
.0166 
.0168 
.0171 
.0174 
.0177 
.0180 
.0182 
.0185 
.0188 
.0191 
.0194 
.0198 
.       .0201 
^       .0205 
.0208 
.0214 
.0218 

0 
0 

25,300 

104,000 
106,000 
106,000 
107,000 
108,000 
109,000 
110,000 
111,000 
112,000 
113,000 
114,000 
115,000 
116,000 
117,000 
118,000 
119,000 
120,000 
121,000 
122,000 

123,000 

>  124,000 

123,000 

119,600 
118,800 
117,600 
116,800 
115,000 
114,400 
113,200 
112,000 
110,000 
108,000 
107,600 
106,000 
104,000 
102,000 
« 101,200 

.0222 
.0227 
.0233 
.0237 
.0242 
.0246 
.0250 
.0257 
.0262 
.0266 
.0272 
.0277 
.0284 
.0289 
.0297 
.0304 
.0318 
.0336 
.0356 
/       .0385 
\        .0454 

.05 
/       .06 

\       .12 
.18 
.15 

1 
1 

.0023 

0 

0 

.6661 

\       .0174 

\ 

/ 

.0003 

.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.^ 
.27 

.0010 

"••••- 

1  Maximnm  load. 


I  Breaking  load. 


Elongation  after  fracture,  0.25  inch  =  5  per  cent. 
Elongation  of  inch  sections,  0.24,^  0.01,  0,  0,  0. 
Diameter  at  fracture,  0.434  inch.    Sectional  area,  0.1479  square 
inch.    Contraction,  40.8  per  cent. 

Position  of  fracture,  0.85  inch  from  the  neck. 
Appearance  of  fracture:  Fine  granular  with  silky  center. 

s  Micrometer  removed  and  readings  taken  with  vernier. 
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BXPEEIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTBAIK. 


TENSION  TEST,  SFECHCEN  NO.  7. 

Overstrained  material.    Rested  one  week. 
Diameter,  0.564  inch. 
Sectional  area,  0.25  square  inch. 
Gauged  length,  5  inches. 


Applied  loads. 


Total 
pounds. 


360 


Pounds 

per  square 

incn. 


1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55.000 
56,000 
67,000 
58,000 
50,000 
00,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
09,000 
70,000 
71,000 
72,000 
73,000 
74,000 
75,000 
76,000 
77,000 
78,000 
79,000 
80,000 
81,000 
82,000 
83,000 
84,000 


In  gauged  length. 


Elongation 
(inch). 


.0006 
.0015 
.0022 
.0030 
.0038 
.0047 
.0056 
.0065 
.0077 
.0090 
.0093 
.0095 
.0097 
.0100 
.0102 
.0105 
.0108 
.0111 
.0113 
.0116 
.0121 
.0123 
.0125 
.0128 
.0131 
.0134 
.0137 
.0140 
.0142 
.0145 
.0149 
.0152 
.0155 
.0158 
.0162 
.0165 
.0168 
.0172 
.0175 
.0180 
.0184 
.0188 
.0191 
.0195 


Bet  (inch). 


0 
0 


.0002 


.0004 


.0012 


.0020 


Applied  loads. 


Total 
pounds. 


20O 


94,800 


Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 


85,000 

86,000 

87,000 

88,000 

89,000 

90,000 

91,000 

92,000 

03.000 

94,000 

95.000 

96,000 

97,000 

98,000 

99,000 

100,000 

101,000 

102,000 

103,000 

104,000 

105,000 

106,000 

107,000 

108,000 

109,000 

110,000 

111,000 

112,000 

113.000 

114,000 

115,000 

116,000 

117,000 

118,000 

119,000 

120,000 

a  121, 000 

114,000 

112,800 

110,400 

108,400 

106,000 

104,400 

100,800 

s  99,200 


In  gauged  length. 


Elongation 
(inoh). 


.0199 

.0204 

.0208 

.0215 

.0220 

.0225 

.0232 

.0211 

.0243 

.0246 

.0250 

.0256 

.0260 

.0267 

.0270 

.0276 

.0284 

.0280 

.0299 

.0299 

.0805 

.0314 

.0821 

.0330 

.0830 

.0350 

.0369 

.0380 

.0389 

.0404 

.0427 

.0445 

.0472 

.0528 

.0587 

.0710 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 


Set  (inch). 


.0034 


,0055 


.0103 


1.0430 


1  Micrometer  removed  and  readhigs  taken  with  a  vernier.  *  Maximum  load.         *  Breaking  load. 

Elongation  after  fracture,  0.25  inch. 

Elongation  of  inch  sections,  .03,  .01,  .01,  .01,  .18. 

Diameter  at  fracture,  0.43  inch.  Sectional  area,  0.145  square  inch. 
Contraction,  41.9  per  cent.  Position  of  fracture.  0.70  inch  from  the 
neck.    Appearance  of  fracture,  fine  granular  with  silky  center. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVBBSTRAIN. 
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COMPBESSIOK  TEST,  SPECIMBN  NO.  8. 

Overstrained  material.    Rested  seven  weeks. 

Diameter  of  specimen,  0.874  inch. 

Sectional  area,  0.6  sauare  inch. 

Gauged  length,  3  inches. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all,  4f  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

In  ganged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

Total 
ponnds. 

Pounds 
per  square 

Compres- 
sion (Inch). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
ponnds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

Inch. 

Compres- 
sion (fnoh). 

Set(indi). 

eoo 

8.000 
5,000 
9,000 
12,000 
15,000 
15,600 
15,200 
15,800 
17,400 
18,000 
18,000 
19,200 
19,800 
20,400 
21,000 
21,600 
22,200 
22,800 
23,400 
24,000 
24,600 
25,200 
25,800 
26,400 
27,000 
27,600 
28,200 
28,800 

1,000 
5,000 
10,0U0 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
26,  (NN) 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
81,000 
32,000 
33,000 
.    84,000 
35,000 
36,000 
87,000 
38,060 
89,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 

0 
.0006 
.0009 

.0014 
.0018 
.0023 
.0024 
.0024 
.0025 
.0026 
.0027 

0 
0 

29,400 
30,000 
30,600 
31.200 
31.800 
32.400 
33,000 
33,600 
34,200 
34,800 
35.400 
36.000 
36,600 
37,200 
37,800 
38,400 
39,000 
39.600 
40,200 
40,800 
41,400 
42,000 
45,000 
48,000 
51,000 
54,000 
57,000 
60,000 
66,700 

49,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
63.000 

54,  (NK) 

55,  (NM 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
59,000 
60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
69,  (NX) 
70,0U0 
75,000 
80,000 
85,000 
90,000 
95,000 

100,000 
Ull,166 

.0048 
.0050 
.0051 
.0053 
.0054 
.0057 
.0050 
.0062 
.0065 
.0068 
.0072 
.0076 
.0062 
.0068 
.0004 
.0102 
.0112 
.0135 
.0144 
.0156 
.0168 
.0183 
.0268 
.0358 
.0453 
.0658 
.0708 
.0638 

.0004 

.0001 

.0006 

.0020 

.0033 
.0033 
.0034 
.0035 
.0036 
.0038 
.0039 
.0040 
.0041 
.0042 
.0043 
.0044 

............ 

.0055 

.0001 

.0118 

.0478 

.0046 
.0(M7 

.0758 

1  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


OOHPBB8SION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  9. 


Overstrained  material.    Rested  seven  weeks. 

Diameter  of  specimen,  0.874  inch. 

Sectional  area,  0.600  square  inch. 

Gauge  length,  2^  inches. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all,  4|  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Founds 
per  square 

Compres- 
sion 
(inch). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Compres- 
sion 
(inch). 

Set  (inch). 

600 
3,000 
6,000 
9,000 
12,000 
15,000 
15,600 
16,200 
16,800 
17,400 
18,000 
18,600 
19,200 
19,800 
20,400 
21,000 
21,600 
22,200 
22,800 
23,400 
24,000 
24,600 
25,200 
25,800 
26,400 
27,000 
27,600 
28,200 
28,800 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 

0 

0 

.0003 
.0007 
.0012 
.0017 
.0018 
.0019 
.0020 
.0021 
.0022 
.0023 
.0024 
.0025 
.0026 
.0027 
.0028 
.0029 
.0031 
.0032 
.0033 
.0034 
.0035 
.0036 
.0038 
.0039 
.0040 
.0042 
.0043 

0 
0 

29,400 
30,000 
80,600 
31,200 
31,800 
32,400 
33,000 
33,600 
84,200 
34,800 
35,400 
36,000 
36,600 
37,200 
37,800 
38,400 
39,000 
30,600 
40,200 
40,800 
41,400 
42,000 
45,000 
48,000 
61,000 
54,000 
57,000 
60,000 
67,900 

49,000 
50,000 
51,000 
62,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
59,000 
60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
69,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
86,000 
90,000 
95,000 
100.000 
1 113, 166 

0.0044 
.0046 
.0048 
.0049 
.0051 
.0052 
.0054 
.0056 
.0059 
.0061 
.0064 
.0067 
.0073 
.0078 
.0082 
.0089 
.0099 
.0117 
.0120 
.0141 
.0155 
.0172 
.02/2 
.0374 
.0484 
.0611 
.0734 
.0817 

0 

0 

.0001 

0 

.0004 

.0029 

0 

.0097 

1 

.....••••-•• 

.0517 

.0712 

1  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 
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EXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVEBSTBAIN. 


COMPRESSION  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  10. 
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Overstrained  material.     Rested  seven  weeks. 

Diameter  of  specimen,  0.564  inch. 

Sectional  area,  0.25  square  inch. 

Gauge  length,  3  inches. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all,  4  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Compres- 
sion (inch). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Compres- 
sion(lnch). 

Set  (inch). 

250 

^1,250 

2,500 

8,750 

6,000 

6,250 

7,500 

8,750 

9,000 

9,250 

9,500 

9,750 

10,000 

10,250 

10,500 

10,750 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 

0 

.0006 
.0011 
.0017 
.0022 
.0028 
.0036 
.0051 
.0067 
.0062 
.0066 
.0071 
.0076 
.0086 
.0091 
.0096 

0 
.0001 

11,000 
11,250 
11,600 
11,750 
12,000 
12,250 
12,500 
13,750 
15,000 
16,250 
17,500 
18,750 
20,000 
21,260 
22,600 

44,000 
46,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49,000 
60,000 
66,000 
60,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
86,000 
190,400 

0.0103 
.0109 
.0116 
.0122 
.0130 
.0138 
.0146 
.0187 
.0241 
.0301 
.0371 
.0436 
.0511 
.0571 

.0093 

.0018 

.0296 

.0038 

.0481 

1  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAIN. 
COMPBESSZON  TEST,  SPECIMEN  NO.  11. 


Overstrained  material.    Rested  seven  weeks. 

Diameter  of  specimen,  0.564  inch. 

Sectional  area,  0.25  square  inch. 

Gauge  length,  3  inches. 

Length  of  specimen  over  all,  4  inches. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. . 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 
IMT  square 

Camprae- 
sion(incJi). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
IMunds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inefau 

Compres- 
sion (moh). 

Set  (inch). 

250 
1,250 
2,500 
3,750 
5,000 
5,250 
5,500 
6,750 
6,000 
6,250 
6,500 
6,750 
7,000 
7,250 
7,500 
7,750 
8,000 
8,250 
8,500 
8,750 
9,000 
9,250 
9,500 
9,750 
10,000 
10,250 
10,500 
10,750 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15.000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 

0 

0 

.0004 
.0009 
.0014 
.0015 
.0016 
.0017 
.0019 
.0020 
.0021 
.0022 
.0024 
.0025 
.0027 
.0029 
.0031 
.0033 
.0036 
.0039 
.0044 
.0048 
.0052 
.0056 
.0060 
.0068 
.0074 
.0079 

0 
0 

11,000 
11.260 
11,500 
11,760 
12,000 
12,250 
12,500 
12,750 
13,000 
13,260 
13,500 
13,750 
14,000 
14,250 
14,500 
14,750 
15,000 
15,250 
15,500 
16,750 
16,000 
16,260 
17,500 
18,750 
20,000 
21,250 
22,800 

44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 

.0065 
.0091 
.0098 
.0104 
.0112 
.0119 
.0126 
.0135 
.0141 
.0148 
.0154 
.0161 
.0171 
.0170 

0 

.0075 

.0003 

58,000             .0187 

50,000 
60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
70,000 
75,000 
80,000 
85,000 
191,200 

.0196 
.0207 
.0225 
.0232 
.0240 
.0253 
.0264 
.0323 
.0384 
.0427 
.04247 

.0144 

.0009 

.0024 

1 

1  Ultimate  strength. 


Failed  by  triple  flexure. 
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SFEODCBN  NO.  12. 


Length  of  specimen  over  all,  5.26  inches. 
Gauge  length,  4  inches. 
Diameter  of  specimen,  0.785  inch. 
Sectional  area,  0.484  square  inch. 


Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 

Compres- 
sion (Inch). 

Set  (Inch). 

Total 
pounds. 

Pounds 
per  square 

Compres- 
sion (inch). 

Set  (Inch). 

484 

2,420 

4,840 

7,260 

9,680 

10,164 

10,648 

11,132 

11,616 

12,100 

12,584 

13,068 

13,552 

14,036 

14,520 

15,004 

15,488 

15,972 

16,456 

16,940 

1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
^,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
82,000 
33,000 
34,000 
85,000 

0 

.0007 
.0011 
.0019 
.0025 
.0026 
.0027 
.0029 
.0031 
.0032 
.0033 
.0035 
.0037 
.0038 
.0040 
.0042 
.0043 
.0044 
.0046 
.0047 

0 
0 

17,424 
17,906 
18,892 
18,876 
19,360 
19,844 
20,328 
20,812 
21,206 
21,780 
22,264 
22,748 
23,232 
23,716 
24,200 
25,168 
26.136 
27,104 
28,072 
29,040 

36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49,000 
50,000 
52,000 
54,000 
56,000 
58,000 
160,000 

.0050 
.0052 
.0055 
.0059 
.0063 
.0067 
.0071 
.0076 
.0081 
.0088 
.0099 
.0106 
.0115 
.0121 
.0129 
.0154 
.0169 
.0100 
.0214 
.0235 

0 

.0011 

.0027 

.0002 

.0065 

.0147 

^Testdisoontinned.   Specimen  to  be  turned  into  a  tension  specimen. 
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SPBOIHEN  KO.  12  T. 


Diameter  of  specimen,  0.506  inch. 
Sectional  area,  0.20  square  inch. 
Grauged  length,  2  int;hes. 


Applied  loads. 


^ 


Total 
(pounds). 


200 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,200 

4,400 

4,000 

4,800 

5,000 

5,200 

5,400 

5,600 

5,800 

6,000 

6,200 

6,400 

6,600 

6,800 

7,000 

7,200 

7,400 

7,600 

7,800 

8,000 

8,200 

8,400 

8,600 

8,800 

9,000 

9,200 

9,400 

9,600 

9,800 

10,000 

10,200 

10,400 

10,600 

10,800 

11,000 

11,200 

11,400 

11,600 

11,800 

12,000 

12,200 

12,400 

12,600 

12,800 

13,000 

13,200 

13,400 

13,600 

13,800 

14,000 

14,200 

14,400 

14,600 

14,800 

15,000 

15,200 

15,400 

15,600 

15,800 

16,000 

16,200 

16,400 

16,600 

16,800 

17,000 


Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 


1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
45,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
59,000 
60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
04,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
60,000 
70,000 
71,000 
72,000 
73,000 
74,000 
75,000 
76,000 
77,000 
78,000 
79,000 
80,000 
81,000 
82,000 
83,000 
84,000 
85,000 


In  gauged  length. 


Elongation 
(Inch). 


0.0004 
.0005 

.0005 

.0006 

.0008 

.00065 

.0009 

.00095 

.0010 

.00105 

.00115 

.0012 

.0013 

.00135 

.0014 

.0016 

.0017 

.00185 

.0019 

.00195 

.00206 

.0021 

.00215 

.00225 

.0023 

.0024 

.0025 

.0026 

.0027 

.0028 

.0029 

.0030 

.0032 

.0033 

.0034 

.0035 

.0036 

.0036 

.0087 

.0038 

.0039 

.0040 

.0041 

.0042 

.0044 

.0045 

.0046 

.0048 

.0049 

.0060 

.0051 

.0052 

.0053 

.0064 

.0066 

.0057 

.0059 

.0060 

.0062 

.0063 

.0064 

.0065 

.0066 

.0068 

.0071 

.0073 

.0075 

.0076 

.0077 

.0079 


Set  (inch). 


0.0008 
.0005 


.0008 


.0003 


.0002 


.0004 


.0007 


.0011 


Applied  loads. 


Total 
(pounds). 


18,800 
19,000 
19,200 
19,400 
19,600 
19,800 
20,000 
20,200 
20,400 
20,600 
20,800 
21,000 
21,200 
21,400 
21,600 
21,800 
22,000 
22,200 
22,400 
22,600 
22,800 
23,000 

23,200 

23,400 
23,600 
23,800 
24,000 
24,200 
24,400 
24,600 

24,800 

24,800 
23,700 

23,800 

23,700 
23,600 

23,500 

23,400 
23,300 

23,200 

28,100 
23,000 
22,900 
22,800 
22,700 
22,600 
22,500 
22,400 
22,300 
22,200 
22,100 
22,000 
21,900 
21,800 
21,700 
21,600 
21,500 
21,400 
21,300 
21,200 


Pounds 

per  square 

inch. 


94,000 

95,000 

96,000 

97,000 

98,000 

99,000 

100,000 

101,000 

102,000 

108,000 

104,000 

105,000 

106,000 

107,000 

108,000 

109,000 

110,000 

111,000 

112,000 

113,000 

114,000 

115,000 

116,000 

117,000 
118,000 
119,000 
120,000 
121,000 
122,000 
123,000 

124,000 

124,000 
118,500 

119,000 

118,500 
118,000 

117,500 

117,000 
116,500 

116,000 

115,500 
115,000 
114,500 
114,000 
113,500 
113,000 
112,500 
112,000 
111,500 
111,000 
110,500 
110,000 
109,500 
109,000 
108,500 
106,000 
107,500 
107,000 
106,500 
106,000 


In  gauged  length. 


Elongation 
(inch). 


( 


I 


0.0095 
.0096 
.0099 
.0103 
.0105 
.0106 
.0111 
.0114 
.0116 
.0118 
.0120 
.0122 
.0125 
.0128 
.0132 
.0136 
.0140 
.0145 
.0149 
.0153 
.0158 
.0164 
,0172 
,0175 
.0180 
.0190 
.0199 
.0214 
.0240 
.0260 
.0310 
.06 
.10 


/        .0172     \ 
\        .0175     / 


.10 

.11 

.11+ 

.115 

.12 

.12 

.12+ 

.125 

.13 

.13+ 

.13+ 

.135 

.14 

.14 

.145 

.15 

.15+ 

.155 

.16 

.165 

.17 

.17+ 

.175 

.18 

.18+ 

.185 

.19 

.19+ 

.195 

.20 

.20+ 

.205 

.21 

.21 

.215 

.215 


Set  (inch). 


0.0025 


0043 


.0098 


)• 


I- 


>  Instrument  removed.    Measurements  taken  with  a  yemier. 
I  UaTjmiim  load.    HeBSorements  taken  on  decreasing  loads. 


i 
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Ai>pU6d  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Applied  loads. 

In  gauged  length. 

Total 
(pounds). 

Pounds 

per  square 

inon. 

Elongation 
(Inrti). 

Set  (inch). 

Total 
(pounds). 

Pounds 
per  square 

Blongation 
(Innh). 

Bet  (inch). 

17,200 
17,400 
17,600 
17,800 
18,000 
18,200 
18,400 
18,600 

86,000 
87,000 
88,000 
88,000 
90,000 
91,000 
92,000 
93,000 

0.0061 
.0063 
.0065 
.0087 
.0088 
.0090 
.0092 
.0093 

21,100 
21,000 
20,900 
20,800 
20,700 
20,600 
20,500 
20,400 

105,500 
105,000 
104,500 
104,000 
103,500 
103,000 
102,500 
U02,000 

0.22 
.22 
.225 
.225 
.23 
.23 
.23+ 
.235 

0.0016 

1  Specimen  fractured. 

Elongation  after  fracture,  0.24  =  12  per  cent. 

Diameter  at  fracture,  0.39  inch. 

Sectional  area  at  fracture,  0.119  square  inch. 

Contraction  of  area,  40.3  per  cent. 

Position  of  fracture,  0.75  inch  from  the  neck. 

Appearance  of  fracture:  Silky,  trace  of  granulation. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SIMPLE  TEMIIB  OVESSTBAIV  OIT  THE 
TEHSIIE  PEOPEBTIES  OP  STEEL,  WITH  SPECIAL  BEGAED 
TO  THE  ELASTIC  LIMIT. 

This  test  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Fay  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  tests  was  to  discover  some  of  the  physi- 
cal effects  of  simple  tensile  overstrain,  with  more  especial  attention 
paid  to  the  effect  on  the  elastic  limit  in  tension. 

With  this  object  in  view,  an  eflFort  was  made  to  find  what  informa- 
tion there  was  akeady  available  along  th^  line  in  order  that  this  test 
shoidd  not  cover  any  ground  which  had  already  been  fuUy  and  satis- 
factorily covered  by  any  previous  work.  It  seemed  difficidt  to  dis- 
cover any  articles  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  simple  over- 
strain, most  of  the  reported  tests  being  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  general  statements  as  to  the  effects  of  simple 
overstrain  were  foimd  but  with  no  accompanying  confirmatory  data. 

Howe,*  in  an  article  on  simple  overstrain,  quotes  from  Bau^tow,* 
who  says  that  simple  overstram  raises  the  yield  point  nearly  to  the 
overstraining  stress,  and,  if  followed  by  rest  or  gentle  heating,  raises 
the  proportionaUty  limit  beyond  that  stress.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  such  overstrain  is  preceded  by  stress  reversals,  then,  even  if 
followed  by  competent  heating,  instead  of  raising  the  proportionality 
limit  beyond  the  overstraining  stress  it  may  fafl  to  raise  it  even  to 
that  stress. 

Mason,'  in  an  article  on  ''The  phenomenon  of  yield  point  of  metals 
imder  stress,''  makes  the  statement  that  only  after  a  long  period  of 
rest  after  the  overstraining  will  it  be  found  that  the  maximmn  strength 
has  been  raised. 

Another  author  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  elastic 
limit,  yield  point,  and  maximum  strength  are  all  raised  by  simple 
overstrain. 

For  the  present  no  further  reference  will  be  made  to  any  other 
works.  However,  it  should  be  said  that  recently  articles  have  been 
found  which  deal  directly  with  the  subject,  extracts  from  which  will 
appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  residts  of  this  test. 

OUTLINE. 

Two  programs  were  adopted — the  first,  in  which  the  amount  of 
overstram  was  to  be  varied,  keeping  the  j>eriod  of  rest  constant;  and 
the  second,  in  which  the  time  of  rest  was  to  be  varied  while  the 
amoimts  of  overstrain  remained  the  same. 

As  the  result  of  the  preliminary  tests  on  specimens  in  the  annealed 
condition,  the  following  schedules  were  decided  upon :  First,  in  the 
case  of  the  variable  overstrain  series,  one  week  was  adopted  as  the 
period  of  rest.  Then  for  the  various  amounts  of  overstrain  the  stress- 
strain  diagram  of  the  annealed  specimen  was  taken  and  four  loads 

I  Prooeedincs  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  ICaterials,  1914,  Part  H,  page  7. 
sCoUected  Researches,  National  Phys.  Lctb.,  Vol.  VU,  page  187. 
•Trans.  Liverpool  Eng.  8oc.,  Vol.  34  (1013). 
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chosen  between  the  yield  and  the  maximum  strength.  -This  consti- 
tuted the  original  program,  but  on  account  of  some  unexpected 
results  obtained  in  the  tests,  it  seemed  necessary  to  add  three  more 
overstraining  loads.  The  first,  in  which  the  specimens  were  over- 
strained just  to  the  yield;  the  second,  in  which  the  specimens  were 
overstrained  just  through  the  yield;  and  the  third,  in  wnich  the  speci- 
mens were  overstrainea  to  the  maximum  load. 

Next,  for  the  variable  time  series,  28,000  poimds,  or  91,250  potmds 
per  square  inch,  was  adopted  as  the  load  to  which  to  stress  the  speci- 
mens. Four  different  periods  of  rest  were  chosen,  namely,  twenty 
minutes,  one  week,  two  weeks,  and  four  weeks. 

SPECIMENS. 

The  specimens  used  in  these  tests  were  prepared  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal.     Their  chemical  composition  was  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Carbon 45 

Manganese 48 

Silicon 09 

Sulphur .035 

Phosphorus 035 

Nickel 3.20 

They  were  f  inch  in  diameter  with  l}-inch  screwed  ends,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  shoulders  being  long  enough  to  accommodate 
apparatus  set  on  a  10-inch  gage  length. 

All  the  specimens  were  annealed  l)y  heating  to  825®  C.  in  a  semi- 
muffle  furnace.  They  were  held  at  the  annealmg  temperature  for  one 
hour  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  with  the  fiunace. 

APPARATUS. 

The  machine  used  for  the  tests  was  the  100,000-pound  Riehle  in  the 
testing  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  extensometers  used  were  slightly  different  from  the  usuSf  type. 
From  the  standpoint  of  accuracy,  the  readings  of  elongations  must 
be  divided  into  two  groups — those  up  to  the  yield  point,  and  those 
from  the  yield  to  the  rupturing  of  the  specimen. 

First  to  be  considered  is  the  method  used  in  taking  readings  up  to 
the  yield  point.  Inasmuch  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  stress- 
stram  diagram  up  to  the  yield  point  was  necessary  in  order  to  detect 
changes  in  the  elastic  limit  and  modulus  of  elasticity,  it  was  essential 
to  find  some  method  of  reading  elongations  to  one  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch  or  better.  The  ordinary  8-inch  micrometer  extensometers 
were  clearly  not  to  be  considered.  The  precision  micrometer  exten- 
someters, arranged  with  an  electric  contact  device,  are  very  similar 
to  the  above,  out  the  required  accuracy  could  imdoubtedly  be 
obtained  with  them.  However,  besides  the  need  of  great  accuracy,  it 
seemed  quite  essential  that  an  extensometer  be  used  which  could  be 
read  more  quickly  than  the  micrometer  type.  To  this  end,  some 
experiments  with  Berry  extensometers  were  made.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  accuracy,  it  was  necessary  that  the  instruments 
be  mechanically  fastened  to  the  specimen,  ana  a  method  of  doing  this 
was  adopted.  This  arrangement  allowed  of  freedom  from  contact 
throughout  a  test,  and  all  liability  of  error  due  to  personal  equation 
in  making  adjustments  was  elimmated.    Figures  1  and  2  show  the 
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method  of  attachment.  A  slotted  strip  of  steel,  screwed  snugly  to 
the  frames  of  the  instruments,  holds  them  tightly  in  place  against  the 
specimen.     The  small  holes  into  which  tne  Berry  extensometer 

Joints  fit  are  made  with  a  No.  55  drill.  In  order  to  avoid  drilling 
oles  in  the  specimens  for  the  location  of  the  points,  two  split  collars 
were  preparea  which  could  be  attached  to  the  specimens  and  the  holes 
drilled  in  these. 

The  collars  and  specimens  were  carefully  indexed  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  have  the  Berry  instruments  diametrically  opposite  and  in 
the  same  plane.  The  collars  were  made  so  that  a  surface  one-eighth 
inch  wide  was  in  contact  with  the  specimen.  As  they  were  made  to 
fit  the  specimens  in  their  annealed  condition,  it  became  necessary  to 

Elace  cardboard  shims  u^ider  them  when  testing  the  specimens  wnich 
ad  been  overstrained  enough  to  make  an  appreciaole  decrease  in 
their  diameter. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  this  Berry  extensome- 
ter arrangement,  the  following  experiment  was  made:  The  Berry 
extensometers  were  attached  to  a  specimen  of  machine  steel,  and  to  the 
same  specimen  was  attached  a  16-inch  precision  electric  micrometer 
extensometer.  A  load  of  5,000  pounds  was  apphed,  and  zero  settings 
were  made  on  the  extensometers.  A  load  of  15,000  poimds  was  then 
appUed  and  readings  taken,  after  which  the  load  was  decreased  to 
5,000  pounds  and  readings  were  again  taken.  This  operation  was 
repeated  four  times,  and  the  results  appear  in  the  following  tables : 

Calibration  of  Berry  extensometers. 

SPECIAL  STEEL  BAB  1,^-INCH  DIAMETEB. 

BERRY  EXTENSOMETERS,  WNCH  GAUGE  LENGTH. 


Load. 

Left. 

Right. 

Average. 

Difference. 

Pounds. 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

Total 
Average 
difference 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00325 
-.00020 

.00310 
-.00020 

.00307 
-.00015 

.00310 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00330 
.00030 
.00350 
.00030 
.00350 
.00030 
.00350 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00327 
.00005 
.00330 
.00005 
.00329 
.00007 
.00330 

IncA. 

"a  66327"  ■' 

.00325 

.00324 

.00323 

.01299 
.00324S 

PRECISION  ELECTRIC   MICROMETER   EXTENSOMETERS,   KMNCH  GAUGE    LENGTH. 


Load. 

Left. 

Right. 

Sum. 

Average. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Differ, 
ence. 

2 

Pounds. 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

5,000 
15,000 

Total. . .. 

Inch. 
a  2752 
.2684 
.2744 
.2679 
.27450 
.26795 
.27455 
.26795 

Inch, 
a  2238 
.2176 
.2246 
.2178 
.22440 
.21785 
.22425 
.21780 

Inch. 
0.4990 
.4860 
.4990 
.4857 
.49890 
.48580 
.49880 
.48575 

Inch. 
a  2495 
.24.30 
.2495 
.24285 
.24945 
.24290 
.24910 
.24287 

Inch. 

a0065 

a  00325 

.00665 

.003326 

.00655 

.003275 

.00653 

.003265 

.02623 

16-inch  gage,  average  difference Inch..  0.0065W 

8-inch  gage,  average  difference do 003279 
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In  discussing  the  results  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Berrys 
have  an  8-inch  gauge  length,  while  the  precision  electric  extensometer 
has  a  16-inch  gauge  length.  The  Berry  dial  reads  directly  to  0.0002 
inch,  and  if  read  carefully,  should  enable  one  to  estimate  to  0.00005 
inch.  The  micrometer  heads  on  the  precision  extensometer  read 
directly  to  0.0001  inch,  and  can  be  estimated  to  0.00002  inch.  But 
to  offset  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  latter,  is  the  fact  that  the 
personal  error  mtroduced  in  the  adjusting  of  the  micrometers  is 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  Berrys.  In  order  to  have  a  definite  basis 
for  comparison,  assume  that  the  average  difference  as  obtained  by 
the  precision  instruments  is  correct.  Now,  in  comparing  with  this 
the  results  as  obtained  with  the  Berrys,  we  find  the  average  difference 
as  obtained  with  the  Berrys,  is  0.00003  inch  (0.003279  -  0.003248  inch) 
less  than  that  obtained  by  the  precision  instrument.  However,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  Berrys  can  not  be  read  to  better  than  0.00005 
inch.  This  means  that  there  are  no  calibration  corrections  to  be 
applied  to  the  Berry  reading. 

In  the  test  proper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  of  each  pair  of 
Berry  readings  has  been  multiplied  by  4^  in  order  to  change  the 
readings  to  a  10-inch  gauge  length.  This  was  done  that  the  results 
might  be  compared  with  certam  others.  No  error  has  been  intro- 
duced hj  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  up  to  the 
elastic  limit  the  specimen  wiU  elongate  uniformly. 

The  next  readings  to  be  considered  are  those  beyond  the  yield 
point-  In  adopting  a  measuring  device  for  these  reading,  accuracy 
takes  second  place,  as  readings  to  0.01  inch  are  sufficiently  accurate; 
and,  therefore,  the  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  advantage 
of  a  simple  attachment  which  can  be  read  with  great  rapidity.  The 
scale  extensometer  adopted  really  needs  Uttle  explanation,  as  it  can 
be  quite  clearly  seen  in  the  photographs  Figs.  1  ana  2  of  the  Appendix. 
It  was  always  set  on  a  10-inch  gauge  length  in  these  tests. 

DESCRIPTIONS   OF  TESTS. 

In  overstraining  the  specimens  the  load  was  applied  by  power  feed 
nearly  to  the  elastic  limit.  From  there  on  it  was  appHed  carefully 
by  hand,  in  order  to  obtain  the  yield  point  accurately.  Then  the 
power  feed  was  immediately  applied  again,  at  the  rate  of  0.25  inch 
per  minute,  and  the  specimen  stressed  to  the  required  load.  Where- 
upon the  machine  was  immediately  reversed  until  the  load  was 
removed,  and  the  specimen  was  then  taken  out. 

TEST  PROPER. 

.  As  soon  as  the  specimen  was  in  position  in  the  machine,  the  Berry 
extensometers  and  the  scale  apparatus  were  attached.  The  machine 
was  then  balanced,  and  an  initial  load  of  1,000  pounds  put  on.  The 
Berry  dials  were  now  set  at  zero  and  the  scale  set  so  that  2  inches 
was  opposite  the  reference  point.  An  additional  load  was  now 
applied,  and  the  Berry  instruments  read.  In  this  way  readings 
were  taken  all  the  way  up  to  the  yield  point,  the  loads  being  add^ 
by  hand  to  the  yield  point. 

When  the  yield  point  was  reached,  the  Berry  extensometers  were 
quickly  removed,  and  the  load  appUed  by  power  feed,  at  the  rate  of 
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0.25  inch  per  minute,  until  the  Bpecimen  was  ruptured.  Up  to 
the  elastic  limit  the  time  element  naturally  does  not  affect  the  results. 
From  the  time  that  the  power  feed  is  thrown  in  until  the  specimen 
is  ruptured,  the  same  conditions  exist  for  all  tests.  That  leaves 
one  variahle  period  in  the  tests  which  could  not  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely— namely,  the  time  elapsing  between  the  moment  the  elastic 
lunit  is  passed  and  the  power  feed  is  thrown  in.  Several  of  the 
testa  wore  carefully  timed,  but  no  noticeable  effects  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  slight  variations  in  time  during  the  above-men- 
tioned period,  were  found. 

BESULTS. 

The  results  of  the  tests  in  the  form  ot  summary  data  and  plots 
appear  on  the  pages  immediately  following. 

The  data  and  corresponding  stress-strun  diagram  for  each  test 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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EFFECTS  OF  OVEBSTRAIN— VARIABLE  TIME  SEBIES. 

Initially  loaded  to  28,000  pounds.    (91,200  pounds  per  square  inch.) 
Average  original  yield,  18,800  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  variable,  as  indicated. 
Specimens,  nickel  steel,  f  inch  in  diameter. 
Grage  length,  10  inches. 
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Ovcrstrahud  condition. 


VARIABLE  OVERSTRAIN  SERIES. 


Group. 


B    1. 

2. 

C   I. 


D 


2. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
H  1. 


G 


Speci- 
men No. 


15 
16 
28 

29 
17 
22 
23 
18 
25 
26 
5 
7 
8 
11 
19 
20 
21 
30 


Original 

diameter 

(inch). 


0.6250 
.6260 
.6250 

.6210 
.6255 
.6255 
.6250 
.6255 
.6255 
.6250 
.6230 
.6260 
.6260 
.6250 
.  .6265 
.6255 
-.6250 
.6250 


Initial 

load 

(pounds). 


To  yield. 

...do 

Through 
vieldT 

...do 

20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
131,000 


Original 

yfeld 
(pounds). 


18,800 
19,800 
18,800 

19,200 
17,000 
19,600 
19,200 
18,800 
18,000 
19,200 
18,500 
18,800 
18,800 
19,200 
20,000 
19,200 
19,000 
19,000 


Period 
of  rest. 


1  week. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


..do., 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
..do., 
..do., 
..do., 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
...do. 
..do. 


New 

diameter 

(inch). 


0.6250 
.6255 
.6223 

.6188 
.6218 
.6232 
.6214 
.6170 
.6158 
.6182 
.6115 
.6125 
.6150 
.6160 
.6105 
.6093 
.6150 
.6000 


Elastic 

limit 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


54,750 
67,300 
24,350 

27,900 
26,400 
26,900 
26,400 
29,400 
27,500 
26,700 
27,250 
25,150 
25,900 
27,500 
25,950 
24,000 
23,600 
26,800 


Average 

•lastlc 

Umit 

(pounds). 


} 


} 


56,000 
26,100 

26,600 

27,800 

26,450 

24,500 
26,800 


Yield 
point 

(pounds 
per 

square 
inch.) 


{ 


67,300 
60,600 

65,200 
05,800 

65,800 

66.800 

66,000 

80,300 

81,300 

80,000 

95,500 

95,100 

94,300 

94,700 

102,500 

103,000 

101,000 

109,500 


Group. 


B  1.. 

2.. 
C   1.. 

2.. 
D  1.. 

2.. 

3.. 
E  1.. 

2.. 

3.. 
F  1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

1.. 

2.. 

8.. 
H  1.. 


G 


Average 
yield 
point 

(pounds). 


69,000 
65,500 

66,300 
80,500 

94,900 

102,200 
109,500 


Maxi- 
mum 
load 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


( 


96,100 
101,400 
105,100 
106,300 

97,600 
108,400 
1(K),400 
100,400 

98,800 
104,700 
108,400 
imi,  700 
U)8, 700 
113.500 
109,700 
109,400 
115,700 
112,500 


Averajge 
ma-xl- 
mum 
load. 


}    98,750 
I  105,700 

102,100 
101,300 

109,300 

111,600 
112,500 


Modulus 
of  elas- 
ticity 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


29,000,000 
29,200,000 
28,900,000 
29,100,000 
28,900,000 
29,400,000 
29,200,000 
29,100,000 
29,100,000 
28,850,000 
28,700,000 
28,900,000 
29,400,000 
28,800,000 
29,300,000 
29,200,000 
28,800,000 
28,700,000 


Hypo- 
elastic 
work 
(loot- 
pounds 

per 
square 
inch  of 
speci- 
men). 


43.10 

47.00 

&60 

U.15 

10.00 

10.28 

9.90 

12.25 

ia80 

10.18 

10.68 

9.01 

9.50 

10.90 

9.57 

8.24 

8w03 

laso 


Total 
work  to 
rupture 

(foot- 
pounds 
per 

square 

inch). 


12,200 
12,800 
10,600 
12,600 
10,200 
11,800 
14,700 
13,300 
12,900 
11,750 

9,000 

9,800 
12,700 

9,600 
10,800 
10,700 
10,600 

7,100 


Diameter 
of  frac- 
tured 
section 

(inches). 


a426 
.438 
.451 
.455 
.436 
.467 
.433 
.4.30 
.419 
.438 
.452 
.445 
.456 
.476 
.456 
.445 
.500 
.455 


Reduc- 
tion in 
area 
(per 
cent). 


Elonga- 
tion 

(p«r 
cent). 


53.6 
61.2 
47.5 
46.0 
6a8 
43.9 
61.6 
6L6 
63.7 
49.7 
45.5 
47.2 
46.0 
4a6 
44.3 
46.7 
34.0 
42.8 


16.8 
16.8 
16.4 
16.6 
13.7 
14.2 
18.7 
16.8 
16.5 
14.3 
10.3 

n.4 

14.6 
10.4 
12.2 
12.3 
1L4 
&0 


1  T^axlin^ini- 
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Although  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  tensile 
overstrain,  according  to  James  Muir/  it  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  generally  known  for  some  time  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  to  raise  the  elastic  limit.     The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

More  recently,  however,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  primarily  the 
result  of  tensile  overstrain  is  to  make  the  iron  assume  a  semiplastic  state;  so  that  the 
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elastic  limit,  instead  of  being  raised  by  stretching,  is  first  of  all  lowered,  it  may  be, 
to  zero.  *  *  *  It  is  the  recovery  from  this  semiplastic  state,  induced  by  over- 
strain,  to  a  condition  of  i>erfect  or  nearly  perfect  elasticity,  with  raised  elastic  limit, 
that  is  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  paper  of  which  this  Is  an  abstract.  Such  recovery 
is  known  to  be  affected  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  and    *    *    * 

Recovery  is  shown  to  be  at  first  comparatively  rapid;  but  subsequently  very  slow 
progress  is  made,  and  weeks  or  months  may  be  required  before  an  approximately 


t  Abstcaot  oommunlcated  by  Prof.  Ewing.    Proe.  Royal  Soc.  (1808-0),  vol.  64,  page  337. 
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perfect  restoration  of  elasticity  is  effected.  WTien  this  is  brought  about,  the  specimen 
may  be  subjected  to  a  stress  a  few  tons  per  square  inch  higher  than  that  at  wnich  the 
virgin  material  yielded,  before  a  yield  point  is  passed  and  the  material  once  more 
brought  into  a  semiplastic  state. 

Turning  to  the  resxilts  of  the  present  tests  in  which  the  period  of 
rest  was  varied,  it  is  quickly  seen  that  they  agree  very  nicely  with 
the  above  statements.  A  specimen  overstrained  and  immediately 
tested  has  a  very  low,  but  still  a  definite  elastic  limit.  As  the  period 
of  rest  is  increased  it  is  seen  that  the  elastic  limit  rises  quietly  at 
first,  but  more  gradually  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
just  how  long  a  period  of  rest  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  specimen  regain  its  original  value. 

Unwin  ^  quotes  some  results  from  Bauschinger  and  draws  up  the 
following  conclusions : 

If  a  material  is  strained  to  or  beyond  the  yield  point,  unloaded,  and  again  imme- 
diatelyloaded — 

(a)  The  breaking  extension  is  diminished  and  the  breaking  load  somewhat  decreased. 

(6)  The  elastic  limit  is  lowered,  sometimes  to  zero,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  a 
little  diminished. 

(c)  The  yield  point  is  raised  to  the  stress  corresponding  to  the  previous  load. 

If,  after  the  first  loading,  a  period  of  quiescence  is  allowed  before  the  second  load- 
ing— 

Id)  The  elastic  limit  rises  sometimes  above  its  initial  value. 

(e)  The  yield  point  rises  gradually  above  the  stress  corresponding  to  the  previous 
load. 

Again  looking  at  the  results  of  the  present  tests,  there  is  evidently 
a  sUght  disagreement  in  that  in  these  tests  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
apparently  increases  rather  than  decreases  a  small  amount  in  one  or 
two  cases.  Yet,  although  the  data  shows  these  small  increases  in  the 
modulus  of  elasticity,  it  looks  as  if  the  modulus  really  does  not  change, 
but  that  the  elastic  limits  were  very  low  and  there  were  too  ^w 
points  taken  to  enable  the  true  line  to  be  drawn.  In  the  present 
tests  it  was  also  found  that  the  material  had  to  be  stressed  tnrough 
father  than  to  the  yield  point  before  any  very  noticeable  effects  were 
produced.  The  results  of  the  variable  time  series  in  so  far  as  they 
were  carried  out  agree  closely  with  the  rest  of  the  above  statements. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(a)  If  a  material  is  stressed  beyond  its  elastic  limit  but  only  to  the 
yield  point  and  is  then  rested  a  week  and  reloaded — 

(1)  The  elastic  limit  is  apparently  unaffected,  the  yield  point  and 
maximum  strength  are  either  not  affected  at  aU  or  are  only  very 
slightly  lowered,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  imchanged,  and  ap- 
parently the  period  of  rest  has  not  played  an  important  part. 

(b)  Ii  a  material  is  stressed  through  or  beyond  its  yiela  point  and 
is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  one  week  and  reloaded — 

(1)  The  elastic  limit  is  found  to  be  a  little  less  than  half  of  its 
original  value  and  apparently  remains  constant  for  varying  amounts 
of  overstrain  up  to  and  including  the  maximum  load. 

(2)  The  yield  point  is  raised  to  the  stress  corresponding  to  the 
overstraining  load. 

(3)  The  maximum  or  tensile  strength  is  raised  sUghtly,  the  amount 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  overstraining  load. 

1  Testing  of  materials  of  oonstractioo,  Ch.  V .  p.  118. 
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(c)  If  a  material  is  stressed  through  or  beyond  its  elastic  limit  and 
then  reloaded,  the  period  of  rest  being  made  a  variable,  it  is  found 
that— 

(1)  Inmiediately  after  overstraining  the  elastic  limit  is  about 
one-fourth  of  its  original  value,  but  mcreascs  rapidly  at  first  and 
then  more  gradually  as  time  goes  on.  No  conjecture  as  to  the  lapse 
of  time  necessary  before  it  will  recover  its  original  value,  or,  for 
that  matter,  whether  it  will  ever  fully  recover,  can  here  be  made, 
owing  to  the  Umited  extent  of  the  test. 

(2)  The  yield  point,  as  before  stated,  is  raised  to  the  stress  cor- 
responding tQ  the  previous  overstraining  load.  Increase  in  the 
period  of  rest  increases  it  very  slightly. 

(3)  The  maximimi  strengtn  immediately  after  overstrain  is  a  little 
higher  than  its  original  value  in  the  annealed  condition  and  rises 
somewhat  during  the  first  week  of  rest.  Apparently,  however,  from 
then  on  it  decreases  gradually. 


APPENDIX. 


The  data  and  corresponding  stress-strain  diagram  for  each  test 
appear  on  the  following  pages: 


Test. 

Pages. 

Test. 

Pages. 

Qroap  A  1 

130 
132 
134 
136 
138 
140 
142 
144 
146 
148 
160 
152 
154 
156 

Group  F2 

158 
160 
162 
164 
166 
168 
170 
172 
174 
176 
178 
180 
182 

3 

3 

4 

Bl 

Gl 

2. 

2 

01 

3 

2. 

HI 

Dl 

11 

2 

2 

8 

Jl 

El 

2 

2 

Kl 

3 

2 

Fl 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


Annealed. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  12,  QBOITP  A  1. 


Lo«d. 


Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,600 

18,200 


17,200 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,500 
30,750 
31,000 
31,200 
30.000 
28,000 
26,000 
25,000 


ExtensomiBtfln. 


Left. 


Inch. 

0.00000 
.00090 
.00180 
.00265 
.00345 
.00430 
.00515 
.00505 
.00685 
.00780 
.00870 
.00960 
.01050 
.01140 
.01230 
.01320 
.01420 
.01480 
.01860 


Rlgbt. 


Inch, 
0.00000 
.00080 
.00165 
.00250 
.00840 
.00430 
.00520 
.00610 
.00705 
.00790 
.00685 
.00970 
.01060 
.01150 
.01250 
.01340 
.01430 
.01490 
.0183 


Mean. 


g-inch 
gauge. 


Inch, 
0.00000 
.00065 

.00172 
.00257 
.00342 
.00430 
.00517 
.00602 
.00095 
.00785 
.00877 
.00966 
.01055 
.01145 
.01240 
.01330 
.01425 
.01485 
.01845 


lO-inch 
gauge. 


Inches. 

0.00000 
.00106 
.00216 
.00322 
.00428 
.00538 
.00646 
.00781 
.00660 
.00981 
.01096 
.01206 
.01319 
.01431 
.01550 
.01663 
.01781 
.01856 
.02306 

Seals 
reading. 
0.03 

.08 

.12 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.22 

.26 

.30 

.35 

.41 

.48 

.58 

.73 

.85 

.97 
1.14 
1.30 
1.62 
1.70 
1.75 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


Annealed. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  24,  GBOUP  A  2. 


Load. 

Eztensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-hich 
gauge. 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00075 
.00253 
.00430 
.00615 
.00793 
.00970 
.01150 
.01333 
.01380 
.01428 
.01463 
.01513 
.0160 

10-hich 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

16,000 

16,500 

17,000 

17,400 

17,800 

18,200 

17,100 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
22,000 
24,000 
26,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,400 
30,400 
30,000 
29,000 
24,000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00080 
.00255 
.00430 
.00615 
.00790 
.00060 
.01150 
.01335 
.01380 
.01430 
.01470 
.01520 
.01600 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00070 
.00250 
.00430 
.00615 
.00795 
.00980 
.01150 
.01330 
.01380 
.01425 
.01455 
.01505 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00094 
.00316 
.00538 
.00769 
.00991 
.01213 
.01438 
.01666 
.01725 
.01785 
.01829 
.01891 
.02000 

Scale 
reading. 
0.03 

.04 

.13 

.15 

.22 

.30 

.39 

.55 

.68 

.88 

- 

•"•*"■•"■*■" 

•    . 

•  -•-...*....  ....._.__.. .1.... ...... 

1.70 
L78 
1.89 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAIN, 


Annealed. 


aPECIMEN  KO.  27,  GBOTJP  A  8. 


Load. 

Ext6iiaoin€tflra. 

Left. 

Rlfi^t. 

Mean. 

8-inch 
gauge. 

lO-faich 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

16,000 

16,500 

17,000 

17,500 

18,000 

18,500 

17,500 
19,000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00085 
.00260 
.00430 
.00600 
.00785 
.00955 
.01135 
.01320 
.01365 
.01410 
.01460 
.01530 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00105 
.00270 
.00440 
.00625 
.00805 
.00980 
.01165 
.01340 
.01390 
.01435 
.01470 
.01520 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00095 
.00265 
.00435 
.00613 
.00795 
.00968 
.01150 
.01330 
.01378 
.01423 
.01465 
.01535 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00119 
.00331 
.00544 
.00766 
.00994 
.01210 
.01438 
.01663 
.01722 
.01779 
.0]831 
.01906 

S(Hle 
reading. 
0.03 

.13 

.20 

.34 

.47 

.55 

.60 

.94 

25,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,500 
30,500 
30,000 
29,000 
26,000 
24,000 

"**V  "*•"*•* 

L60 
1.60 
L75 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  15,  GBOUF  B  1. 


Loaded  to  yield  (18,800  pounds). 
Period  of  rest  one  week. 


Load. 

Exteasometers. 

Left. 

Rifitht. 

Mean. 

8-Inch 
gaoge. 

10-incb 
gauge. 

Pounds. 
1.000 

2;ooo 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,100 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,600 

18,000 
17,000 
18,000 
lSii500 
19,000 
21,000 
23,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,500 
29,500 
29,300 
29,000 
27,000 
24,000 
23,000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00110 
.00230 
.00345 
.00435 
.0a520 
.00620 
.00710 
.00800 
.00900 
.00980 
.01080 
.01160 
.01250 
.01340 
.01425 
.01500 
.01780 

Inch. 
0. 00000 
.00075 
.00130 
.00195 
.00280 
.00350 
.00440 
.00525 
.00630 
.00715 
.00800 
.00900 
.00990 
.01090 
.01180 
.01270 
.01380 
.01580 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.000931 
.00180 
.00270 
.003575 
.00435 
.00530 
.006175 
.00710 
.008075 
.00890 
.00990 
.01075 
.01170 
.01260 
.013475 
.01440 
.01680 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00116 
.00225 
.00337 
.00447 
.005435 
.00663 
.00772 
.00888 
.01000 
.01113 
.01237 
.01344 
.01463 
.01575 
.01684 
.01800 
.02100 

8caJ4 
reading. 
.045 
.045 
.05 

.13 

.19 

.27 

.38 

,45 

.53 

.66 

.87 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.68 

- 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  16,  OBOTTP  B  2. 


Loaded  to  yield  (19,800  pounds). 
Period  of  rest  one  week. 


Load. 

Extenaometflrs. 

Ijrit. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-ln<Ai 
gauge. 

10-in<fli 
gauge. 

1 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11.000 

12,000 

13,100 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

18,000 

,18,600 

17,500 
19,000 
21,000 
23,000 
25,0UU 
27,000 
28,000 
29.000 
30,000 
30,600 
31,000 
31,140 
31,120 
30,000 
28,000 
24,700 

Inch. 

0.00000 
.00090 
.00185 
.00275 
.00365 
.00465 
.00540 
.00630 
.00720 
.00810 
.00900 
.00990 
.01090 
.01170 
.01270 
.01350 
.01450 
.01540 
.0190 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00070 
.00165 
.00245 
.00330 
.00430 
.00500 
.00590 
.00680 
.00765 
.00855 
.00945 
.01040 
.01120 
.01220 
.01310 
.01400 
.01500 
.01800 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00080 
.00175 
.00260 
.003475 
.004475 
.00520 
.00610 
.00700 
.007875 
.008775 
.009626 
.01065 
.01145 
.01245 
.01330 
.01425 
.01520 
.01850 

Inches. 

0.00000 
.00100 
.00219 
.00325 
.00434 
.00550 
.00650 
.00763 
.00875 
.00984 
.01006 
.01203 
.01331 
.01431 
.01656 
.01663 
.01781 
.01900 
.02312 

Scale 
reading. 

.035 

.05 

.16 

.22 

.30 

.41 

.48 

.58 

.73 

.86 
1.06 
1.15 
1.35 
1.53 
1.61 
1.68 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON- SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  28,  GROUP  C  1. 

Loaded  through  yield  (19,600  pounds). 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extenaometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8>inch 
gauge. 

10-inch 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7.000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

18,000 

19,000 

19,400 

19,800 

19,100 
20,000 
22,000 
24,000 
26,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,600 
31,800 
32,000 
31,000 
28,000 
26,800 

Inch. 

0.00000 
.00095 
.00190 
.00280 
.00380 
.00490 
.00505 
.00680 
.00795 
.00895 
.01000 
.01105 
.01220 
.01330 
.01450 
.01570 
.01880 
.02060 
.0220 
.0238 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00085 
.00165 
.00245 
.00835 
.00420 
.00510 
.00590 
.00095 
.00795 
.00900 
.01010 
.01120 
.01230 
.01360 
.01470 
.01760 
.01940 
.0210 
.0228 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.001775 
.002623 
.003575 
.00455 
.005525 
.00635 
.00745 
.00845 
.00950 
.010575 
.01170 
.01280 
.01405 
.01520 
.01820 
.02000 
.0215 
.0233 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00113 
.00222 
.00328 
.00447 
.00569 
.00690 
.00794 
.00932 
.01056 
.01186 
.01323 
.01463 
.01600 
.01757 
.01900 
.02275 
.02500 
.02690 
.02910 

Senle 
reading. 
.02 
.03 
.08 
.15 
.22 
.32 
.39 
.49 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

.97 
1.41 
1.52 

' 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   0VEB8TBAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  29,  GBOX7P  C  2. 

Ijoaded .through  yield  (19,400  pounds). 
Period  of  rest,  one  M'^eek. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-lnch 

10-inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00075 

.00090 

.000825 

.00103 

3,000 

.00165 

.00185 

.00175 

.00219 

4,000 

.00245 

.00280 

.002625 

.00328 

5,000 

.00325 

.00385 

.00355 

.00444 

6,000 

.00410 

.00475 

.004425 

.00553 

7,000 

.00500 

.00570 

.00535 

.00669 

8,000 

.00595 

.00662 

.00630 

.00^88 

9,000 

.00695 

.00765 

.00730 

.00913 

10,000 

.00805 

.00865 

.00635 

.01014 

11,000 

.00920 

.00970 

.00945 

.01181 

12,000 

.01020 

.01075 

.010475 

.01308 

13,000 

.01140 

.01200 

.01170 

.01462 

14,000 

.01250 

.01315 

.012825 

.016(M 

15,000 

.01385 

.01445 

.01415 

.01770 

16,000 

.01510 

.01565 

.015375 

.01920 

17,000 

.01650 

.01680 

.01665 

.02080 

IS, 000 

.01800 

.01820 

.0181 

.02260 

iM,ri00 

.01920 

.01920 

.0192 

.02400 

19,000 

.02080 

.02050 

.0207 

.02587 

19,200 

.0212 

.02080 

.0210 

.02625 

19,400 

.0222 

.02170 

.02195 

.02746 

19,  (XK) 

.0231 

.02250 

.0228 

.0285 

19,S00 

.0252 

.02420 

.0247 

.0209 

Scale 
reading. 

19,000 
20,000 

.05 

.05 

22,000 
21,000 
20,000 
2h,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,}S00 
31,300 
31,600 
32,000 
31,000 
28,000 
26,000 

.09 

.15 

.22 

.32 

.39 

.48 

1 

.59 

.68 
.77 
.98 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON    SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  17,  GBOTJP  D  1. 


Loaded  to  20,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Ext6oaoin6t6rs. 

1 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 
gauge. 

10-hlCh 
gaoge. 

• 

Pounds. 

1.000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,600 

8,200 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

19,000 

20,000 

19,500 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,600 
29,000 
27,000 
23,500 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00065 
.00265 
.00360 
.00450 
.00550 
.00600 
.00660 
.00740 
.00660 
.00970 
.01095 
.01330 
.01575 
.01870 
.02100 
.02530 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00096 
.00265 
.00365 
.00450 
.00545 
.00600 
.00660 
.00750 
.00880 
.00965 
.01090 
.01330 
.01575 
.01860 
.02060 
.02460 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00265 
.003625 
.00450 
.005475 
.00600 
.00660 
.00745 
.00860 
.009675 
.010925 
.01330 
.01575 
.01865 
.02080 
.02495 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00113 
.00331 
.00453 
.00563 
.00684 
.00750 
.00825 
.00931 
.01075 
.01209 
.01366 
.01663 
.01968 
.02330 
.02600 
.03120 

BcdU 

0>03 

.04 

.05 

.09 

.13 

.17 

.23 

.29 

.38 

.49 

.66 

.98 
1.19 
1.32 
L37 

1        

1 
............I--... ....... 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 


SPBCIMBN  NO.  22,  aBOTTP  D  2. 


Loaded  to  20,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

ExteoQfloxneters. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-1iich 
gauge. 

lO-inch 
gauge. 

Pound*. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7.000 

8,000 

9.000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

18,000 

19.000 

19,600 

20.200 

20,600 

19,800 
20,600 
21,000 
24,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
20,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
20,500 
31,000 
31,500 
32,000 
32,500 
33,000 
33,100 
32,000 
31,000 
29,000 
28,000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00095 
.00190 
.00295 
.00395 
.00490 
.00600 
.00700 
.00600 
.00910 
.01020 
.01120 
.01230 
.01345 
.01470 
.01590 
.01720 
.01850 
.02020 
.02170 
.02500 
.02900 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00080 
.00150 
.00230 
.00805 
.00380 
.00405 
.00650 
.00630 
.00735 
.00840 
.00950 
.01055 
.01165 
.01280 
.01410 
.01535 
.01675 
.01860 
.02030 
.02410 
.02820 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.000875 

.00170 

.000625 

.00850 

.00435 

.005325 

.006250 

.00715 

.008225 

.00930 

.01035 

.011425 

.01255 

.01375 

.01500 

.016273 

.017625 

.01940 

.02100 

.02455 

.02860 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00109 
.00213 
.00328 
.00438 
.00544 
.00666 
.00781 
.00804 
.01028 
.01163 
.01294 
.01428 
.01569 
.01719 
.01875 
.02034 
.02203 
.02425 
.02625 
.08069 
.^575 

Scale 
reading. 
0.03 
.04 

.07 

.10 

.13 

.16 

.18 

.23 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.43 

.48 

.53 

.61 

.70 

.89 

1.05 

L33 

1.37 

1.42 

EXFEBtMGNTS  OK  SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


SPBCnCEN  NO.  23,  GBOUP  D  8. 


Loaded  to  20,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Exteasometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 
gauge. 

10-hich 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,600 

18,200 

18,800 

19,400 

20,000 

20,000 

19,500 
21,500 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,500 
29,000 
29,500 
30,000 
30,200 
30,300 
30,400 
30,000 
29,000 
28,000 
26,000 
23,600 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00080 
.00160 
.00240 
.00320 
.00390 
.00470 
.00555 
.00645 
.00745 
.00850 
.00965 
.01075 
.01200 
.01330 
.01460 
.01610 
.01700 
.01810 
.01940 
.02130 
.02620 
.02780 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00080 
.00175 
.00275 
.00385 
.00480 
.00585 
.00690 
.00600 
.00910 
.01020 
.01135 
.01255 
.01380 
.01500 
.01620 
.01760 
.01850 
.01950 
.02070 
.02240 
.02700 
.02860 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00080 

.001675 

.002575 

.003525 

.004350 

.005275 

.006225 

.007225 

.006275 

.00935 

.01050 

.01165 

.01290 

.01415 

.01540 

.01685 

.01775 

.01880 

.02005 

.02185 

.02660 

.02820 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00100 
.00209 
.00322 
.00441 
.00544 
.00659 
.00778 
.00903 
.01034 
.01169 
.01313 
.01456 
.01613 
.01760 
.01925 
.02106 
.02219 
.02350 
.02506 
.02731 
.03325 
.03525 

Scale 

reading. 

.04 

.06 

.09 

.13 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.35 

.44 

.50 

.57 

.67 

.83 

.95 

1.03 

1.17 

1.66 

1.77 

1.83 

L87 

1 

... 

EXPEEIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVERSTBAIN. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVERSTBAIN. 


SPBCIMEN  NO.  18,  GBOUP  E  1. 


Loaded  to  24,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

ft-fndi 
gauge. 

lO-inch 
gauge. 

Pounde. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,600 

8,200 

9.000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

23,000 

24,000 

23,500 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,500 
30,000 
30,000 
29,000 
27,000 
23,500 

Inch. 

aooooo 

.00090 
.00190 
.00290 
.00H7S 
.00465 
.00570 
.00620 
.00680 
.00750 
.00650 
.00970 
.01065 
.01190 
.01310 
.01550 
.01795 
.02070 
.02410 
.02600 
.03000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00070 
.00155 
.00250 
.00330 
.00410 
.00610 
.00560 
.00625 
.00700 
.00600 
.00910 
.01030 
.01135 
.01250 
.01500 
.01750 
.02020 
.02360 
.02560 
.02950 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00080 
.001725 
.00270 
.003525 
.004376 
.00540 
.00590 
.006525 
.00?25 
.00615 
.00940 
.010575 
.011625 
.01280 
.01525 
.017725 
.02045 
.02385 
.02580 
.02975 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00100 
.00216 
.00838 
.00441 
.00547 
.00675 
.00738 
.00816 
.00906 
.01031 
.01175 
.01323 
.01454 
.01600 
.01907 
.(r2218 
.02555 
.0298 
.03226 
.0372 

Scale 
reading. 

.04 

.045 

.06 

.14 

.20 

.31 

.47 

.61 
1.03 
L35 
1.53 
L61 
1.68 

BZPEBIMEKTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAINT. 
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EXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTEAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  26,  GBOXJP  E  2. 


Loaded  to  24,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 

10-inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1,000 

aooooo 

aooooo 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00090 

.00065 

.00088 

.00110 

3,000 

,.00180 

.00175 

.00178 

.00222 

4,000 

.00275 

.00260 

.00268 

.00335 

5,000 

.00370 

.00355 

.00363 

.00453 

6,000 

.00460 

.00455 

.00458 

.00572 

7,000 

.00555 

.00550 

.00553 

.00690 

8,000 

.00640 

.00645 

.00643 

.00803 

9,000 

.00735 

.00745 

.00740 

.00925 

10,000 

.00830 

.00845 

.00838 

.01047 

11.000 

.00035 

.00955 

.00945 

.01181 

12,000 

.01050 

.01060 

.01055 

.01319 

13,000 

.01155 

.01165 

.01160 

.01450 

14,000 

.01270 

01290 

.01280 

.01600 

15,000 

.01400 

.01410 

.01405 

.01756 

16,000 

.01520 

.01550 

.01535 

.01919 

17,000 

.01630 

.01670 

.01650 

.02063 

18,000 

.01760 

.01800 

.01780 

.02225 

19,000 

.01900 

.01940 

.01920 

.02400 

20,000 

.02050 

.02090 

.02070 

.02588 

21,000 

.02220 

.02250 

.02235 

.02794 

22,000 

.02370 

.02420 

.02395 

.02994 

23,000 

.02570 

.02640 

.02605 

.08256 

23,400 

.02740 

.02800 

.02770 

.03463 

23,800 

.02850 

.02960 

.02905 

.03631 

24,200 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0375 

Scale 
reading. 

23,600 
24,200 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,500 
29,000 
29,300 
29,400 
29,000 
28,000 
27,000 
25,000 
22,500 

.05 

.05 

,'i5 

.25 

.38 

.47 

.64 

.80 

1.06 

1.40 

1.50 

1.55 

1.61 

1.66 

EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVEBSTBAIN. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTRAIN. 


SPBCIMBN  NO.  26y  GBOTTF  E  8. 


Loaded  to  24,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

£xteD8omet«rs. 

Left. 

Right. 

MjBon. 

8-ixich 
gauge. 

10-inch 
gauge. 

Pownds, 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

18,000 

19,000 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

23,000 

23,400 

23,800 

24,000 

24,000 

23,500 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,500 
30,000 
30,600 
31,000 
31,300 
31,400 
31,430 
31,000 
30,000 

Inch, 
0.00000 
.00060 
.00180 
.00280 
.00380 
.00475 
.00560 
.00660 
.00760 
.00655 
.00965 
.01075 
.01195 
.01315 
.01430 
.01565 
.01680 
.01810 
.01930 
.02070 
.02230 
.02400 
.02620 
.02'/50 
.02920 
.03120 
.03200 

Inch, 
0.00000 
.00065 
.00155 
.00240 
.00330 
.00425 
.00505 
.00600 
.00715 
.00815 
.00930 
.01035 
.01155 
.01280 
.01405 
.01530 
.01660 
.01785 
.01910 
.02050 
.02200 
.02370 
.02600 

.(xmo 

.02910 
.03120 
.08210 

Jneft. 

0.00000 
.00073 
.00168 
.00260 
.00385 
.00450 
.00533 
.00630 
.00738 
.00835 
.00948 
.01055 
.01175 
.01298 
.01418 
.01548 
.01673 
.01796 
.01920 
.02060 
.02215 
.02385 
.02610 
.02740 
.02915 
.08120 
.03205 

Inch. 

0.00000 
.00091 
.00210 
.00825 
.00444 
.00562 
.00666 
.00787 
.00922 
.01044 
.01183 
.01319 
.01469 
.01622 
.01772 
.01934 
.02091 
.02247 
.02400 
.02575 
.02769 
.02981 
.03263 
.03425 
.08644 
.03900 
.04006 

Scale 

reading. 

.05 

.07 

.12 

.16 

.22 

.30 

.85 

.44 

.57 

.65 

.82 

.92 

1.03 

1,26 

1.32 

1.87 

1.40 

1.42 

1.45 

28,000 
27,000 
26,000 
24,980 

BXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPU!   OVEBSTBAIN. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTBAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  5,  GBOITP  F  1. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensozneters. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 

10-inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch, 

Inchei. 

1,000 

aooooo 

0.00000 

aooooo 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00095 

.00100 

.00096 

.00123 

4,000 

.00280 

.00270 

.00285 

.00856 

6,000 

.00470 

.00470 

.00470 

.00588 

8,000 

.00670 

.00060 

.00665 

.00832 

10,000 

.00885 

.00880 

.00888 

.01103 

12,000 

.01095 

.01100 

.01008 

.01872 

14,000 

.01330 

.01325 

.01328 

.01660 

16,000 

.01580 

.01575 

.01578 

.01972 

16,400 

.01620 

.  01615 

.01618 

.02028 

16,800 

.01680 

.01670 

.01675 

.02094 

17,000 

.01710 

.01705 

.01706 

.02135 

17,200 

.01730 

.01720 

.01725 

.02156 

17,600 

.01770 

.01765 

.01768 

.02210 

18,000 

.01820 

.01815 

.01818 

.02272 

18,400 

.01875 

.01870 

.01873 

.02341 

18,800 

.01920 

.01915 

.01918 

.02397 

19,200 

.01970 

.01970 

.01970 

.02463 

19,600 

.02030 

.02030 

.02030 

.02588 

20,000 

.02080 

.02080 

.02080 

.02600 

20,400 

.02130 

.02130 

.02130 

.02663 

20,800 

.02190 

.02180 

.02185 

.02731 

21,200 

.02240 

.(r2235 

.02238 

.02797 

21,600 

.02290 

.02290 

.02290 

.02863 

22,000 

.02345 

.02340 

.02343 

.02929 

22,400 

.02400 

.02400 

.02400 

.03000 

22,800 

.02460 

.02470 

.02465 

.03081 

23,200 

.02520 

.02515 

.02518 

.03147 

23,600 

.02580 

.02570 

.02575 

.08219 

24,000 

.02650 

.02640 

.02645 

.03306 

24,400 

.02720 

.02710 

.02715 

.08394 

24,800 

.02790 

.02780 

.02785 

.08481 

25,200 

.02870 

.02860 

.02865 

.03581 

25,600 

.02945 

.02940 

.02943 

.08678 

26,000 

.03080 

.03020 

.08025 

.08781 

26,400 

.03100 

.031 

.03100 

.08875 

26,800 

.03200 

.08200 

.08200 

.04000 

27,200 

.03340 

.03330 

.03385 

.04160 

27,600 

.03510 

.03500 

.08505 

.04381 

28,000 

.03900 

.03900 

.03900 

.04875 
ScaJe  read- 

27,400 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,800 
31,000 
29,000 
28,000 

O.a') 

.06 

.09 

.20 

.35 

"".'9i 

1.00 

1.03 

26,000 

EXPEBIMEKTS  OK  SIMPLE  OVEBSTRAIK. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTBAIN. 


SPECnCEN  NO.  7,  GBOTJP  F  2. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Pound*. 
1,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22, COO 
23.000 
24,000 
25,000 
25,400 
25,800 
26,200 
26,600 
27,000 
27,400 
27,800 
28,000 

27,350 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,500 
31,000 
31,400 
31,000 
29,000 
27,000 
25,300 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

^Inch 
gauge. 

10-tach 
gauge. 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00190 
.00280 
.00475 
.00680 
.00860 
.01090 
.01330 
.01580 
.01820 
.01945 
.02070 
.02210 
.a23.')0 
.02500 
.02650 
.02810 
.02875 
.02940 
.08040 
.03170 
.03270 
.03390 
.03500 
.03800 

Inch. 

0.00000 
.00180 
.00280 
.00475 
.00680 
.00615 
.01100 
.01345 
.01600 
.01850 
.01980 
.02110 
.02250 
.02390 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00185 
.00280 
.00475 
.00680 
.00868 
.01095 
.01338 
.01590 
.01835 
.01963 
.02090 
.02230 
.02370 

Inchea. 

0.00000 
.00231 
.00350 
.00594 
.00650 
.01085 
.01369 
.01672 
.01988 
.02294 
.02453 
.02613 
.02788 
.02983 
.03125 
.03313 
.03513 
.08593 
.03675 
.03800 
.08963 
.04088 
.04238 
.04480 
.04750 

Scale  read' 
ing. 

aa'i 

.06 
.10 
.23 
.33 
.44 

• 

.97 
1.08 
1.14 

t 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVEBSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  8,  OBOXJP  F  3. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Jjoad, 

Extenso  meters. 

1 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-lnch 

10-inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Iruh. 

Inch. 

Inehea. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

O.OUOOO 

2,000 

.00090 

.00085 

.00088 

.00110 

3,000 

.00180 

.00185 

.00183 

.00229 

4,000 

.00273 

.00270 

.00270 

.00338 

5,000 

.00355 

.00360 

.00358 

.00447 

6,000 

.00445 

.00460 

.00453 

.00566 

7,000 

.00550 

.00550 

.00560 

.00688 

7,600 

.00600 

.00605 

.00603 

.00753 

8,000 

.00640 

.00645 

.00643 

.00803 

8,400 

.00680 

.00685 

.00683 

.00853 

8,800 

.00720 

.00730 

.00726 

.00906 

9,400 

.00785 

.00790 

.00788 

.00985 

10,000 

.00840 

.00856 

.00848 

.01060 

11,000 

.00955 

.00955 

.00955 

.01194 

12,000 

.01065 

.01065 

.01065 

.01331 

14,000 

.01295 

.01305 

.01300 

.01625 

16,000 

.01545 

.01550 

.01548 

.01936 

18,000 

.01790 

.01790 

.01790 

.02238 

20,000 

.02040 

.02035 

.02038 

.02547 

22,000 

.02310 

.02300 

.02305 

.02881 

24,000 

.02620 

.02600 

.02610 

.03202 

26,000 

.02975 

.02950 

.02968 

.03703 

26,600 

.03120 

.03085 

.03103 

.03878 

27,200 

.03290 

.03250 

.03270 

.04088 

27,800 

.03610 

.03530 

.03570 

.04463 

28,000 

.03900 

.03800 

.03850 

.04813 

Scale 
reading. 

27,400 
28,000 
28,500 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,600 
32,000 
32,260 
32,300 
32,200 
32,000 
30,000 
28,000 
26,500 

0.05 

.08 
.16 

.28 

.37 
.51 

.66 

1.22 

1.40 

1.45 

BXPEfilMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSrBAIN. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  11,  GBOUP  F  4. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

&inch 

lO-inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00070 

.00070 

.00070 

.00088 

4,000 

.00260 

.00260 

.00255 

.00319 

6,000 

.00460 

.00420 

.00440 

.00560 

8,000 

.00660 

.00600 

.00630 

.00738 

10,000 

.00860 

.00800 

.00830 

.01038 

12,000 

.01085 

.01020 

.01053 

.01316 

14,000 

.01310 

.01240 

.01275 

.01504 

16,000 

.01545 

.01480 

.01513 

.01801 

18,000 

.01790 

.01730 

.01760 

.02200 

20,000 

.02035 

.01980 

.02008 

.02510 

22,000 

.02300 

.02230 

.02265 

.02831 

24,000 

.02610 

.02530 

.02670 

.03213 

25,000 

.02775 

.02685 

.02730 

.03413 

26,000 

.02950 

.02856 

.02903 

.03629 

26,400 

.03040 

.02940 

.02990 

.03738 

26,800 

.03130 

.03040 

.03085 

.03856 

27,200 

.03220 

.03130 

.03175 

.03960 

27,600 

.03320 

.03280 

.03300 

.04125 

28,000 

.03600 

.03500 

.03550 

.04438 

28,200 

.03720 

.08720 

.04650 

Scale 

reading. 

27,500 
28,000 
28,600 
29,000 
29,500 
31,000 
32,000 
33,000 
33,500 
33,800 
32,000 
81,000 
29,000 

0.05 

.05 

::::::::::::  ;::::::;:::::::::::::::i 

.10 

.21 

.27 

.43 

. 

.67 

1.00 

1.04 

1 i           I 
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EXPERIMENTS   ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  10,  a&OTJP  Q  1. 


Loaded  to  30,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

RJght. 

Mean.            , 

8-inch 
gauge. 

10-inch 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

•   7,600 

8,200 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

28,000 

30,000 

29,200 
30,000 
30,500 
31,000 
31,400 
31,800 
32,000 
32,100 
32,000 
30,000 
29,000 
27,000 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00180 
.00280 
.00375 
.00460 
.0056,5 
.00615 
.00680 
.00755 
.00860 
.00980 
.01095 
.01210 
.01325 
.01570 
.01800 
.02060 
.02320 
.02590 
.02900 
.03280 
.04300 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00170 
.00260 
.00365 
.00450 
.00555 
.00610 
.00675 
.00770 
.00880 
.00990 
.01110 
.01220 
.01340 
.01590 
.01830 
.02090 
.02340 
.02620 
.02930 
.03310 
.04340 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00175 
.00270 
.00370 
.00455 
.00660 
.006115 
.006775 
.007625 
.00870 
.00985 
.011025 
.01215 
.01330 
.01580 
.01815 
.02075 
.02330 
.02605 
.02915 
.03296 
.0432 

Inches. 

0.00000 
.00113 
.00219 
.00338 
.00463 
.00569 
.00700 
.00766 
.00847 
.00953 
.01087 
.01231 
.01391 
.01519 
.01662 
.01976 
.02270 
.02583 
.02914 
.0326 
.0364 
.0412 
.054 

Satle 
reading. 

ao6 

.065 

.08 

.16 

.25 

.35 

.42 
1. 

1.03 
1.10 
1.18 

I 

■ 

1.22 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAIN. 


8PECIMBN  NO.  20,  GBOXIP  Q  2. 


Loaded  bo  30,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extansometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 

10-hich 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Povnds. 

/n«k. 

Ineh. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

1,000 

0.00000 

aoooQo 

aooooo 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00090 

.ooiSo 

.00096 

.000926 

.00115 

3,000 

.00180 

.001851 

.00231 

4,000 

.00290 

.00280 

.00285 

.00356 

5,000 

.00375 

.00870 

.008725 

.00466 

6,000 

.00470 

.00465 

.004675 

.00684 

7,000 

.00566 

.00560 

.005625 

.00703 

a,  000 

.00670 

.00670 

.00670 

.00638 

9,000 

.00770 

.00775 

.007725 

.00966 

10,000 

.00885 

.00685 

.00885 

.01106 

11,000 

.01000 

.01005 

.010025 

.01253 

12,000 

.01105 

.01115 

.01110 

.01388 

13,000 

.01230 

.01240 

.01235 

.01544 

14,000 

.01340 

.01350 

.01345 

.01681 

15,000 

.01465 

.01465 
.0159(r 

.01465 

.01831 

16,000 

.01500 

.01590 

.01988 

18,000 

.01835 

.01840 

.018375 

.02297 

20,000 

.02095 

.02090 

.020965 

.02616 

22,000 

.02370 

.02370 

.02370 

.02963 

24,000 

.02640 

.02640 

.02640 

.03800 

26,000 

.02950 

.02960 

.02955 

.08604 

27,000 

.03120 

.03140 

.03130 

.08913 

28,000 

.03130 

.03850 

.03340 

.04175 

29,000 

.03620 

.08620 

.03620 

.04525 

30,000 

.04300 

.04300 

.04300 

.06376 

8caU 
reading. 

29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
»1,800 
31,600 
31,800 
81,900 
31,800 
31,700 
28,900 
26,800 

0.06 

.065 

.17 

.26 

.40     . 

.49 

.67 

.86 

.92 
1.18 
1.28 

I                                            1 

*••■■•••"" 

............ 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  31,  GBOITP  G  3. 


Loaded  to  30,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


J/md. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Iveh. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00180 
.00285 
.00375 
.00180 
.00575 
.00675 
.00785 
.00900 
.01010 
.01130 
.01250 
.01375 
.01615 
.01865 
.02120 
.02400 
.02690 
.03030 
.03470 
.0440 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 
gauge. 

10-inch 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

28,000 

30,000 

29,200 
30,000 
32,000 
33,000 
33,500 
34,000 
34,300 
34,400 
34,000 
32,000 
30,860 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00075 
.00170 
.00270 
.00350 
.QM40 
.00540 
.00640 
.00740 
.00645 
.00945 
.01065 
.01165 
.01280 
.01500 
.01740 
.01975 
.02220 
.02480 
.02780 
.03100 
.03810 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.000825 
.00175 
.002775 
.003625 
.00460 
.005575 
.006575 
.007625 
.008725 
.009775 
.010976 
.012076 
.013275 
.015575 
.018025. 
.02048 
.0231 
.02585 
.02905 
.03285 
.04100 

Inthe*. 

0.00000 
.00103 
.00219 
.00347 
.004.53 
.0a575 
.00697 
.00822 
.00953 
.01090 
.01222 
.01372 
.01509 
.01659 
.01947 
.02253 
.02560 
.02887 
.03231 
.03631 
.04106 
.05125 

Scale 
reading, 

.05 

.06 

.15 

.25 

.35 

.47 

.60 

.73 
1.02 
1.13 

1 . .     

1 

• 

. 

' 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  30,  GBOXIP  H  1. 


Loaded  to  31,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  one  week. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

g-inch 

lO^inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Poundit. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00090 

.00065 

.000875 

.000109 

3,000 

.00190 

.00180 

.00185 

.00231 

4,000 

.00290 

.00270 

.00280 

.00350 

5,000 

.00410 

.00380 

.00395 

.00494 

6.000 

.00510 

.00460 

.00486 

.00606 

7,000 

.00620 

.00560 

.00590 

.00737 

8,000 

.00730 

.00060 

.00695 

.00868 

9,000 

.00830 

.00765 

.007976 

.00996 

10,000 

.00950 

.00880 

.009150 

.01144 

11,000 

.01060 

.01000 

.01030 

.01287 

12,000 

.01175 

.0120 

.011475 

12,000 

.01180 

.01130 

.01155 

.01443 

14,000 

.01430 

.01370 

.01400 

.01750 

16,000 

.01690 

.01610 

.01650 

.02060 

18,000 

.01930 

.01870 

.01900 

.02375 

20,000 

.02180 

.02130 

.02155 

.02685 

22,000 

.02460 

.02410 

.02435 

.03045 

24,000 

.027400 

.02690 

.02715 

.03390 

26,000 

.03030 

.02980 

.03005 

.03756 

28,000 

.03370 

.08340 

.03355 

.04185 

30,000 

.03830 

.03840 

.03835 

.04790 

30,400 

.03980 

.03980 

.0398 

.04975 

30,600 

.0410 

.04140 

.0412 

.0515 

30,800 

.0426 

.04320 

.0429 

.0536 

31,000 

.0445 

.04500 

.04476 

.0660 

Saae 
reading. 

30,300 
31,000 
31,600 
31,700 
31,800 
31,700 

.06 

, 

.066 

.10 

.25 

t 

.82 

.40 

.60 
.65 

31,000 
30,000 
28,000 
27,000 
26,400 

.72 

.78 
.82 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS   ON  SIMPLE   0VEBSTK4JN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  IS,  GBOX7P  I  1. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest^  20  minutes. 


Load. 

Extensometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-iiich 
gauge. 

10-Inch 
gauge. 

Pound*. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13^000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

27,000 

28,000 

27,100 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,500 

32,000 

82,200 
32,300 
31,000 
29,000 
26,200 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00080 
.00175 
.00265 
.00365 
.00470 
.00565 
.00675 
.00775 
.00890 
.00095 
.01095 
.01210 
.01336 
.01565 
.01810 
.02050 
.02315 
.02610 
.02970 
.03240 
.03800 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00185 
.00275 
.00370 
.00475 
.00575 
.00680 
.00785 
.00900 
.01010 
.01115 
.01220 
.01345 
.01570 
.01820 
.02060 
.02330 
.02620 
.02990 
.03260 
.03800 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00085 
.00180 
.00270 
.003675 
.004725 
.00570 
.006775 
.00780 
.00805 
.010025 
.01105 
.01215 
.01340 
.015675 
.01815 
.02055 
.02323 
.02615 
.02980 
.03250 
.03800 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00106 
.00225 
.00338 
.00459 
.00591 
.00713 
.00847 
.00975 
.01119 
.01253 
.01381 
.01519 
.01675 
.01959 
.02269 
.02569 
.02904 
.03269 
.03725 
.04062 
.04750 

Scale 
reading, 
0.05 

.055 

.10 

.18 

.32 

.41 

'•"""■"■""•" 

/     .66 

\      .65 

.72 

"•••""••"•■• 

.05 

1.16 
1.23 
1.29 

' 

EXFEBIUENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTBAIK. 
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EXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE  OVEBSTEAIN. 
SPECIMEN  NO.  14,  GBOT7P  I  2. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  20  minutes. 


Load. 

Eztaasometers. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 
gauge. 

10-Inch 
gauge. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13.000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

27,000 

28,000 

26,900 
28,000 
29,000 
29,200 
28,000 
26,000 
23,200 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00085 
.00180 
.00290 
.00390 
.00495 
.00605 
.00715 
.00835 
.00945 
.01055 
.01190 
.01300 
.01430 
.01680 
.01920 
.02190 
.02450 
.02770 
.03170 
.03430 
.04200 

Inch. 

0.00000 
.00095 
.00190 
.00295 
.00400 
.00515 
.00625 
.00740 
.00865 
.00970 
.01080 
.01215 
.01330 

«  .01460 
.01705 
.01950 
.02230 
.02500 
.02930 
.03230 
.03500 
.04300 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00185 
.002925 
.00395 
.00505 
.00615 
.007275 
.00850 
.009575 
.010675 
.012025 
.01315 
.01445 
.016925 
.01935 
.02210 
.02475 
.02800 
.03200 
.03475 
.04250 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00113 
.00231 
.00366 
.00494 
.00631 
.00768 
.00909 
.01063 
.01196 
.01334 
.01503 
.01643 
.01806 
.02115 
.02420 
.02765 
.03095 
.0350 
.0400 
.0434 
.0531       » 

Scale 

reading. 

a  055 

.06 

.27 

.40 

.77 

.86 

.90 

*   * 

1 

1 
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EXPEBIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   0VEB8TRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  6,  GBOTJP  J  1. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  two  weeks. 


Load. 

Extensometors. 

Left. 

Rll^t. 

Mean. 

8-fnch 
gauge. 

10-fndi 
gauge. 

Pofind*. 

1,000 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

17,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

28,000 

28,000 

27,600 
28,000 
29,000 
29,830 
29,830 
29,930 
29,750 
29,500 
29,000 
28,000 
27,000 
26,000 
24,000 

Tne%. 
0.00000 
.00100 
.00195 
.00290 
.00390 
.00490 

.(mfvi 

.00690 
.00790 
.00900 
.01000 
.01110 
.01220 
.01340 
.01455 
.01570 
.01705 
.01840 
.02100 
.02360 
.02640 
.03040 
.03740 
.04100 

Inch. 
0.00000 
.00090 
.00170 
.00260 
.00360 
.00440 
.00535 
.00640 
.00730 
.00835 
.00940 
.01040 
.01140 
.01250 
.01380 
.01475 
.01600 
.01730 
.01980 
.02240 
.02530 
.02890 
.03490 
.03830 

Tnch. 
0.00000 
.00095 
.001825 
.00275 
.00375 
.00465 
.00560 
.00666 
.00760 
.008675 
.00970 
.01075 
.01180 
.01295 
.014175 
.015225 
.016525 
.01785 
.02040 
.02300 
.02585 
.02965 
.03615 
.03965 

Incheg.- 

aoouou 

.00119 

.00228 

.00344 

.00469 

.00581 

.00700 

.00831 

.00950 

.01084 

.01213 

.01344 

.01475 

.01619 

.01772 

.01903 

.02066 

.02230 

.0255 

.0282 

.0323 

.0370 

.0451 

.0495 

Sctde 

reading. 

.05 

.06 

.07 

1 

.48 

.67 

.85 

.93 

1.00 

LOS 

LOO 

1.10 

1.13 

1 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVERSTRAIN. 


SPECnCBN  NO.  9,  aBOXJP  J  2. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  two  weeks. 


Load. 

Extansometere. 

Left. 

Rl^t. 

Ifean. 

8-inch 

10-Inch 

gauge. 

gauge. 
Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1,060 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,050 

.00100 

.00090 

.00095 

.00119 

3,000 

.00185 

.00175 

.00180 

.00225 

4,000 

.00275 

.00265 

.00270 

.00338 

5,000 

.00365 

.00360 

.003625 

.00453 

6,000 

.00455 

.00455 

.00455 

.0a569 

7,000 

.00540 

.00550 

.00545 

.00681 

8,000 

.00640 

.00645 

.006425 

.00803 

9,000 

.00745 

.00750 

.007475 

.00934 

10,000 

.00845 

.00860 

.008525 

.01066 

11,000 

.00940 

.00960 

.009500 

.01188 

12,000 

.01055 

.01075 

.01065 

.01331 

13,000 

.01160 

.01190 

.01175 

.01469 

14,000 

.01275 

.01300 

.012875 

.01609 

15,000 

.01395 

.01415 

.01405 

.01756 

16,000 
18,000 

.  01510 

.01640 

.01675 

.01755 

.01775 

.01765 

.02206 

20,000 

.02015 

.02035 

.02025 

.02531 

22,000 

.02280 

.02310 

.02295 

.0287 

24,000 

.02580 

.02620 

.02600 

.0325 

26,000 

.02910 

.02960 

.02935 

.0367 

28,000 

.03560 

.03620 

.03690 

.0448 

28,000 

.04560 

.04640 

.04600 

.0575 

Scale 
eading. 

27,400 

.06 

28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,400 
31,000 
31,400 
31,600 
31,800 
31,900 

.07 
.10 

1 

.18 

.26 

, - 

.35 

.45 
.54 

i 

1 

.63 

, 

.90 

. 

.90 
1.00 

81,700 
31,400 
31,000 
28,000 
25,800 

1.06 
1.09 

1 

1.20 
1.25 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON   SIMPLE   OVEBSTEAIN, 


SPECIMEN  NO.  4,  GBOXTP  K  1. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  four  weeks. 


1 

Load. 

• 

ExtQDsometvs. 

I^t. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-inch 

10-incfa 

0 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Poundt. 

Iruh. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inches. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00105 

.00095 

.00100 

.00125 

S,000 

.00190 

.00180 

.00185 

.00231 

4,000 

.00280 

.00280 

.00280 

.00350 

6,000 

.00385 

.00375 

.00380 

.00475 

6,000 

.00470 

.00470 

.00470 

.00588 

7,000 

.00565 

.00575 

.00570 

.00713 

8,000 

.00660 

.00670 

.00665 

.00831 

9,000 

.00775 

.00775 

.00775 

.00960 

10,000 

.00865 

.00875 

.00870 

.01087 

11,000 

.00975 

.00975 

.00976 

.01219 

12,000 

.01065 

.01060 

.010626 

.01328 

13,000 

.01170 

.01165 

.011675 

.01459 

14,000 

.01270 

.01270 

.01270 

.01587 

15,000 

.01370 

.01370 

.01370 

.01712 

17,000 

.01590 

.01590 

.01580 

.01987 

19,000 

.01825 

.01815 

.01820 

.02275 

21,000 

.02075 

.02050 

.02063 

.02579 

23,000 

.0233 

.02310 

.02320 

.02900 

25,000 

.02625 

.02615 

.02620 

.03275 

26,000 

.02820 

.02810 

.02815 

.03519 

27,000 

.03020 

.03010 

.03015 

.03660 

27,600 

.03160 

.03150 

.03155 

.03944 

28,000 

.03340 

.03310 

.03325 

.04156 

28,400 

.03520 

.03500 

.03510 

.04688 

Scale 
readimg. 

27,800 

0.046 

29,000 
29,400 

.06 

.19 

29,800 

.31 

30,000 

.40 

30,200 
30,200 

.64 

.76 

30,000 
28,000 

.85 

1.00 

26,000 
24,000 

1.06 

1.10 
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EXPEEIMENTS  ON  SIMPLE  OVEBSTRAIN. 


SPECIMEN  NO.  10,  QBOTTP  K  2. 


Loaded  to  28,000  pounds. 
Period  of  rest,  four  weeks. 


Load. 

Extensomet«rs. 

Left. 

Right. 

Mean. 

8-iDch 

10-lnch 

gauge. 

gauge. 

Pounds. 

Jncli. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inchet. 

1,000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2,000 

.00090 

.00080 

.00085 

.00106 

3,000 

.00185 

.00175 

.00180 

.00225 

4,100 

.00285 

.00280 

.002826 

.00353 

6,000 

.00365 

.00360 

.003625 

.00453 

6,000 

.00460 

.00460 

.00460 

.00575 

7,000 
8,000 
8,400 

.00560 

.00560 

.00560 

.00700 

.00685 

.00605 

.00690 

.00863 

8,600 

.00700 

.00710 

.00705 

.00881 

9,000 

.00735 

.00755 

.00745 

.00931 

10,000 

.00830 

.00860 

.00845 

.01056 

11,000 

.00920 

.00060 

.00940 

.01175 

12,000 

.01020 

.01070 

.01045 

.01306 

13,000 

.01120 

.01180 

.01150 

.01437 

14,000 

.01220 

.01275 

.012475 

.01559 

15,000 

.01320 

.01380 

.01350 

.01687 

17,000 

.01545 

.01600 

.015725 

.01966 

19,000 

.01780 

.01850 

.01815 

.02270 

21,000 

.02010 

.0210 

.02055 

.0257 

23,000 

.0227 

.0238 

.02325 

.0290 

25,000 

.0260 

.0272 

.02660 

.0332 

27,000 

.0297 

.0313 

.03050 

.0381 

27,600 

.0312 

.0329 

.03205 

.0401 

28,000 

.0327 

.0345 

.03360 

.0420 

28,400 

.0348 

.0367 

.03575 

.0447 

8edU 
reading. 

27,800 
29,000 
29,200 
29,600 
29,800 
29,800 
29,000 
28,000 
26,000 
23,000 

0.05 

.06 

.21 

.86 

.49 

' 

.67 

.86 

.95 

1.02 

1.07 
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HEAT   TBEATMEITT  OF  HTPOETTTECTOID  CASBOH  STEEI 

CASTIiraS. 

m 

The  following  report  covers  an  investigation  of  the  heat  treatment 
of  hypoeutectoid  carbon  steel  castings. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Howe's  recommended  practice,  as  quoted  from  his 
paper  on  the  subject;  is  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDED  PRACTICB. 

Heat  to  somewhat  above  Ac3,  to  temperatures  varying  with  the  carbon  content, 
as  foUows: 

Temperature, 
C.  per  cent.  degrees  C. 

Up  to  .12 875-925 

.12  to  .29: 840-875 

.30  to  .49 815-^0 

.50  to  1.00 790-^15 

for  from  two  to  four  hours;  or  heat  to  some  1,200®  C.  for  a  few  minutes,  cool  in  air, 
and  reheat  to  temperatures  above  Ac3.  After  these  heatinc^s,  cool  at  rates  varying 
with  the  size,  shape,  and  carbon  content  of  the  piece,  and  witn  the  physical  properties 
it  is  desired  to  give  the  steel. 

This  practice  varies  chiefly  in  only  one  detail  from  that  in  use  at 
this  arsenal.  This  point  of  variance  is,  that  after  the  removal  of 
ingotism  has  been  accomplished  by  a  heating  above  the  Ac3  point, 
followed  by  an  air  chill,  tne  pieces  are  then  reheated  to  a  point  just 
above  the  Acl  point,  whereas  Prof.  Howe's  practice  recommends 
that  this  second  lieating  shall  be  carried  above  the  Ac3.  The  prin- 
cipal point  for  investigation  then  was  to  find  out  which  of  these  two 
methods  of  reheating  resulted  in  better  physical  properties.  The 
program  laid  out  to  accomplish  this  was  as  loUows: 

(Tost  in  one  dry  sand  mold  a  slab  16  by  10  by  2^  inches  of  our 
regular  No.  3  cast  steel,  approximating  C.  0.45,  Mn.  0.60.  Let  cool 
in  mold  and  cut  up  in  pieces  6  by  1  by  1  inch.  Make  chemical  analy- 
ses and  micrograpns  of  the  metal  as  cast. 

Heat  six  bars  to  1,200*^  C.  for  a  few  minutes  and  cool  in  air.  Make 
a  micrograph.  Heat  12  bars  to  just  above  Ac3  and  hold  for  two 
hours,  then  cool  in  air.    Make  a  micrograph. 

Of  these  last  12  bars,  reheat  six  iust  above  Ac3  and  quench 
three  in  oil  and  three  in  air:  reheat  the  second  six  just  above  Acl 
and  quench  three  in  oil^nd  tnree  in  air.    Make  micros. 

Test  two  of  each  set  in  tension  and  make  Charpy  impact  bars  from 
the  other  of  each  set. 

Depending  upon^  the  results  of  physical  tests  of  the  last  12 
bars,  give  the  first  six  bars  a  suitable  heat  treatment;  that  is,  quench 
in  air  and  oil  from  just  above  the  Ac3  or  Acl,  depending  on  which 
quenching  temperature  gives  the  best  physical  properties. 

The  program,  as  planned,  was  careiully  carried  out.  Chemical 
analysis  showed  the  composition  to  be  as  loUows: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 0.48 

Manganese 66 

SiUcon 285 

Sulphur 047 

Phosphorus 028 
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The  heatrtreatinff  operations  were  carefully  done  in  small  elec- 
trically heated  muffle  furnaces.  Temperatures  were  registered  by 
means  of  caUbrated  rare  metal  couples,  and  the  laboratory  Leeds  & 
Northrup  precision  potentiometer. 

The  specimens  were  then  machined  and  tested,  and  the  results 
are  reported  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III.  Table  I  gives  the  complete 
tensile  and  hardness  results^  Table  II  gives  complete  Charpy  impact 
test  results,  and  Table  III  gives  the  average  values  of  all  tests. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  will  show  that  for  this  steel  (C. 
0.48  per  cent,  Mn.  0.66  per  cent)  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  resulting  physical  properties,  whether  the  steel  is  cooled  from 
above  the  Ac3  or  the  Acl  point.  For  instance,  in  Table  III,  con- 
sider the  specimens  H  7,  8,  and  9,  in  comparison  with  those  marked 
PI  10,  11,  and  12.  These  pieces  were  oil  quenched  from  825°  C. 
and  760°  C,  respectively,  and  what  slight  difference  there  is  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  specimens  cooled  from  the  lower  temperature. 
The  strength  and  resistance  to  shock  are  sHghtly  higher  for  the 
specimens  oil  quenched  from  760°  C.  than  for  those  oil  auenched 
from  825°  C,  wnile  the  ductility  figures  are  the  same  for  botn. 

In  the  case  of  the  air-cooled  specimens,  the  preference  seems  to  be 
with  the  specimens  cooled  from  825°  C,  though  in  this  case  the  ad- 
vantage is  in  ductUity  rather  than  strength  or  resistance  to  shock. 
The  amount  of  variance  in  all  cases  is  small,  and  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  steel  of  this  carbon  content  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  quenching  be  done  from  above  the  Ac3  or  the  Acl. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  steel  of  this  carbon  con- 
tent (C.  0.48)  the  Acl  point  and  the  Ac3  are  very  close  together; 
and  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  quencning  from  above 
tlie  one  or  the  other  is  not  as  marked  as  it  would  be  in  steels  of  lower 
carbon. 

As  regards  the  two  methods  of  heating  for  removal  of  ingotism, 
recommended  by  Prof.  Howe,  viz,  heating  to  1,200°  C.  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  heating  to  above  the  Ac3  point  for  two  to  four  hours, 
specimens  H  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  compared  with  H  7,  8,  and  9,  and 
specimens  H  4,  5,  and  6  with  H  13,  14,  and  15,  Table  III.  It  will 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  oil-quenched  specimens  that  the  ones 
deingotized  by  the  high  heat  are  somewhat  oetter  in  strength  and 
resistance  to  shock  than  those  heated  iust  above  Ac3  for  a  longer 
time,  while  duotiUty  ia  not  effected.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  case 
of  the  air-cooled  pieces,  specimens  H  4,  5,  and  6  are  slightly  inferior 
to  specimens  H  13,  14,  and  15  in  all  properties  except  resistance  to 
shock.  The  amount  of  variation,  however,  is  small  in  all  cases,  and 
the  removal  of  ingotism  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  equally 
well  in  both  cases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  steels  as  treated  develop  the 
physical  properties  specified  for  cast  steel  No.  3.  Specimens  H  13, 
14,  and  15  in  Table  ill  give  the  best  results,  and  if  followed  by  the 
usual  drawing  below  Acl  would  show  satisfactory  physical  qualities 
for  cast  steel  No.  3.  The  microphotographs  made  in  connection 
with  this  investigation  are  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  discussion,  are  appended  nereto. 

Photograph  No.  1  is  in  the  origmal  cast  condition  of  the  metal  and  is 
a  characteristic  coarse  structure.  Photographs  No.  2  and  No.  3  were 
taken  from  specimens  H  8  and  H  10,  respectively.    After  having 
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had  the  castmg  structure  removed  by  an  825°  C.  heat  for  two 
hours,  followed  by  air  cooUng,  they  were  then  oil  quenched  from 
respectively  825°  C.  for  H  8  (photograph  No.  2)  and  760°  C.  for  H  10 
(photograph  No.  3).  The  microstructures  are  interesting.  Both 
snow  closegrained  sorbite  with  fine  grain  boimdaries  of  ferrite.  Pho- 
tograph No.  2  shows  that  complete  solution  of  the  primary  constitu- 
ents of  the  steel  was  accompUshed  by  the  825°  C.  heating  before 
quenching.  No  traces  of  aprimary  ferrite  network  is  visible,  though 
^  evidences  of  incomplete  diffusion  are  present. 

Heating  for  a  longer  time  than  15  minutes  would  have  caused 
complete  diffusion  of  the  dissolved  ferrite,  thus  eliminating  the 
localized  white  patches  seen  in  photograph  No.  2.  In  photograph 
Not  3,  however,  traces  of  the  primary  ferrite  network  persist,  showing 
that  complete  sohd  solution  was  not  attained  by  the  760°  C.  heating 
before  quenching.  The  same  remarks  as  to  structure  hold  for 
photographs  No.  4  and  No.  5,  though  in  this  case  the  constituents 
are  pearhte  and  ferrite,  instead  of  sorbite  and  ferrite.  Also  photo- 
graph No.  4  does  not  show  evidences  of  incomplete  diffusion  as  does 
f)hotograph  No.  2.  because  of  the  longer  time  allowed  by  air  cooling 
or  diuusion  to  take  place. 

In  short,  photographs  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  show  that  heating  above 
Ac3  causes  all  excess  ferrite  to  be  redissolved,  while  heating  only 
above  Acl  leaves  traces  of  the  primary  network  of  excess  lerrite 
undissolved.  Photographs  No.  6  and  No.  7,  respectivdy  oil  and  air 
cooled  from  825°  C.  after  a  preUminary  deingotizing  heat  of  1,200°  C, 
may  be  compared  with  photographs  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The  structiu'e 
is  not  very  different  from  these  two,  and  all  effect  of  the  1,200°  C. 
heat  appears  to  be  eliminated.  Photograph  No.  6  shows  that 
insufficient  time  was  allowed  at  the  hardening  heat  for  complete 
diffusion  to  complete  itself. 

These  micropnotographs  agree  with  modem  theory,  and  indicate 
that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the  second  time 
above  Ac3. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  physical  tests  made,  the  conclusion  is  evident  that  no  great 
differences  in  physical  properties  residt  for  steel  of  this  chemical  com- 
position, whether  heating  for  hardening  is  carried  just  above  the  Acl 
or  Ac3.  This  slight  difference  undoubtedly  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Acl  and  the  Ac3  points  are  very  close  together  for  steel  of  this 
carbon  content. 

Microscopic  evidence  shows  that  the  solution  of  ferrite  is  not 
completed  until  the  Ac3  is  passed,  and  consequently  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  heating  above  this  point. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  rrof .  H.  M.  Howe's  recommended 
practice  is  correct  and  Ukewise  is  suitable  for  conditions  at  this 
arsenal.  In  order  to  put  this  recommended  practice  into  operation 
with  as  great  saving  in  time  and  cost  as  possible,  the  following 
procedure  is  recommended : 

(1)  Removal  of  ingotism.  Heat  two  to  four  hours  just  above  the 
Ac3  point  (the  shorter  time  for  light  castings,  the  Ac3  noint  depend- 
ing on  the  carbon  content  of  the  steel.  Air  chill  by  pulling  car  from 
furnace  until  casting  loses  color. 

(2)  Second  heat.  Immediately  run  castings  back  into  furnace  and 
leat  just  above  the  Ac3  for  one  hour.  Air  chill  by  pulling  car  from 
umace  until  castings  lose  color. 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO,  1 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO,  3.    (X7&.) 

HID.     H site d  Iwo  hours  at  S25' C.  anO  air  cooled.     Then  neMedta 

760°  C,  held  15  minutes  and  oil  quenched. 


}  025°  C,  hald  1 


PHOTOGRAPH   NO.  5.    (X75.) 
9d  two  nourj  at  825°  C.  running  up  to  920°  C.  tor  a 
hen  Blr  coolad.    Than  nested  to  825'  C,  herd  15  r 
k  cooled. 
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(3)  Drawing  operation.  Run  car  back  into  furnace  and  draw  one 
to  two  hours  at  500°  C,  or  temperature  which  will  give  the  desired 
physical  properties. 

Table  I. — Tensile  tesU. 


Elastic 

Tensile 

Elon- 

Ckm- 

frtkf*fit\Ti 

limit 

strength 

gation 

Brinell 

Mark. 

(pounds 

per 
square 

(pounds 

per 
square 

(per 
cent 
in2 

of  area 

(per 

cent). 

hard- 
ness 
No. 

(Character  of  fracture. 

Heat  treatment. 

• 

inch). 

inch). 

inches). 

HOI 

40.500 

84,500 

7.0 

13.3 

170 

ChTstalltaie  and  flaky. . 

As  cast. 

H02 
HI 

40.000 
84,000 

86,500 
121,500 

6.0 
&5 

6.7 
13.3 

183 
241 

do 

Da 
Heated  to  1^'C.and air 
cooled.   Heated  to  836* 

Fine  granular.  85  per 
cent;  amorpnous,  15 

• 

percent. 

C.  for  15  minutes  and 
oil  quenched. 

H2 

80,000 

113,500 

4.5 

6.7 

228 

Fine  granular.  80  per 
cent;  amorpnoos,  20 

Da 

percent. 

H4 

55,000 

92,500 

ILO 

16.9 

183 

AinorphonSa 

Heated  to  1,200*  C.  and  air 
cooled.  Heated  to  825* 

C.  for  15  minntes  and 

air  cooled. 

H5 
H7 

57,500 
81,500 

91,500 
113,000 

10.6 
8.0 

18.8 
9.6 

179 
241 

do 

Da 
Heated  to 826*C.2hours, 
thenairchilled.  Heated 

Amorphous,  with  fine 

granular  patch  at  cir- 

cumference. 

to  825*  C.  15  minutes, 
then  oil  quenched. 

H8 

76,500 

106,500 

6.0 

• 

9.6 

228 

Amorphous,   ^OO    per 
cent;  fine  granular, 
70  per  cent. 

Da 

HID 

82,000 

111,500 

&5 

6.7 

228 

Amorphous,  with  fine 
granular  patch  at  cir- 
cumference. 

Heated  to  826*C.,held  for 
2  hours,  and  air  cooled. 
Heated  to  760*  C.  held 
15   minutes,   and   oil 
quenched. 

HU 

80,500 

116,500 

0.0 

18.8 

228 

Amorphous,    60    per 
cent;  fine  granular, 
40  per  cent. 

Da 

H13 

60,000 

92,000 

ia6 

16L9 

179 

Amorphous 

Heated  to  825*  C.  held  2 

hours,  and  air  cooled. 

Heated  to  825*  C.  held 

15  minntes,  and  air 
cooled. 

H14 

60,500 

96,000 

16.5 

20.5 

187 

Fine  granular,  50  per 
cent;  lamellar,  50  per 
cent. 

Da 

HIO 
H17 

50,000 
60,500 

87,000 
91,500 

7.5 
9.0 

13.8 
13.3 

196 
179 

Amorphous 

Do. 
Da 

Fine  granular.  80  per 
cent;  amorpnous,  20 

percent. 

Table  II. — Charpy  impact  tests. 


Mark. 


H  01 

H  02 

H03 

H04 

H06 

H  06 

H07 , 

H08 

H81 

H82 

H33 

H34 

H36 

H  86 

H  87 

H  38 


Charpy 

test 
results 
(foot- 
pounds 

per 
square 
inch.) 


Heat  treatment. 


189.0 
180.0 
194.6 
206.0 
206.0 
178.6 
•180.0 
196.0 
2S6.0 
231.0 

soao 

827.5 

8oao 
8ia6 

82&0 
2U.0 


As  cast. 


Heated  to  1,200*  C,  air  cooled;  then  heated  to 
'   825*  C,  held  15  minutes,  then  oil  quenched. 


42461'— 17 ^15 
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Table  II. — Charpy  impact  tests — Continued. 


H  6  1.. 
H  6  2.. 
H  6  3.. 
H  6  4.. 
H  6  5.. 
H  6  6.. 
H  6  7.. 
H  6  8.. 
H  91.. 
H  9  2.. 
H  9  3.. 
U  9  4. . 
H  9  5.. 
H  9  6.. 
H  9  7.. 
H  9  8.. 
H  12  1. 
H  12  2. 
H  12  3. 
H  12  4. 
H  12  5. 
H  12  6. 
H  12  7. 
H  12  8. 
H  15  1. 
H  15  2. 
H  15  3. 
H  15  4. 
H  15  6. 
H  15  6. 
H  15  7. 
H  15  8. 
IT  18  1 . 
II  18  2. 
II  18  3. 
H  18  4. 
H  18  5. 
II  18  6. 
II  18  7. 
II  18  8. 


Mark. 


Charpy 

test 
results 
(foot- 
pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


321.0 
231.5 
282.0 
238.6 
265.5 
257.0 
284.0 
284.0 
207.0 
234.0 
242.0 
250.0 
259.0 
215.0 
251.0 
207.0 
240.0 
241.0 
285.0 
233.0 
304.0 
260.0 
267.6 
249.0 
268.0 
241.0 
232.0 
241.0 
233.0 
216.0 
207.0 
233.0 
233.0 
249.0 
232.0 
198.5 
216. 5 
250.0 
230.0 
211.0 


Hoat  treatment. 


Heated  to  1.200^  C,  then  air  cooled.  Healed 
to  825**  C,  held  15  minutes,  then  air  cooled. 


Heated  to  825**  C,  held  2  hours,  air  cooled. 
Heated  to  825*"  C,  held  16  minutes,  then  oil 
quenched. 


Heated  to  825"  C,  held  2  hours,  air  cooled. 
'  Heated  to  760**  C,  held  16  mmutes,  then  oil 
quenched. 


Heated  to  825*  C,  held  2  hours,  air  cooled. 
>    Heated  to  825''  C.,  held  15  minutes,  then  air 
cooled. 


Heated  to  825*  C,  held  2  hours,  air  cooled. 
Heated  to  760**  C,  held  15  minutes,  then  air 
cooled. 


Table  III. 


Mark. 

Elastic 
limit 

(poimds 
per 

square 
inch). 

Ten- 
sile 
strenfl:th 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elon- 

tion 

(per 

cent 

In  2 

inches). 

Con- 
trac- 
tion 
of 

area 

(per 

cent). 

Charpy 
test 
(foot- 
pounds 
1    per 
square 
inch). 

1 

Brinell 
hard- 
ness 
No. 

Heat  treatment. 

H  0  1,2,  and 3... 
H  1,2,  and  3 

H  4,  5,  and  6 

H  7,  8,  and  9 

H  10, 11,  and  12.. 

H  13, 14,  and  15.. 
H  16andl7 

40,250 
82,000 

56,250 

79,000 

81,250 

60,250 
59,750 

85,500 
117,500 

92,000 

109,750 

114,000 

94,000 
80,500 

6.5 
6.5 

10.75 

7.0 

7.5 

13.5 
8.25 

1 

9.5 
9.5 

10.1 

9.5 

9.5 

18.7 
13.3 

191.0 
286.7 

264.2 

233.1 

259.9 

233.9 

231.2 

1 
1 

1 

177 
235 

205 

235 

228 

183 

187 

As  cast 

Heated  to  1,200"  C,  and  air 
cooled,  then  heated  to  825" 
C,  and  oil  quenched. 

Heated  to  1,200"  C.  and  air 
cooled,  then  heated  to  825" 
C.  and  air  cooled. 

Heated  to  825"  C,  held  2 
hours,  then  air  cooled,  then 
heated  to  825"  C.  and  oil 
quenched. 

Heated  to  825"  C,  held  2 
hours,  then  air  cooled,  then 
heated  to  760"  C.  and  oil 
quenched. 

Heated  to  825"  C.  held  2 
hours,  air  cooled,  neated  to 
825"  C.  and  then  air  cooled. 

Heated  to  825"  C,  held  2 
hours,  air  cooled,  then 
heated  to  760"  C.  and  air 
cooled. 

EFFECT  OF  DTTKATION  OF  DRAWING  ON  PHYSICAL  PBOPEB- 

TIES  OF  HARDENED  NICKEL  STEEL. 

OBJECT. 

The  following  experiment  was  planned  and  carried  out  in  order  to 
determine  the  relation  existing  between  the  duration  of  the  drawing 
operation  and  the  resulting  physical  properties  of  hardened  nickd 
steel. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  this  experiment  the  foUowing  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

(1)  For  pieces  about  1^^  inches  section,  and  for  drawing  tempera- 
tures around  375°  C,  a  period  of  one  hour's  drawing  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  reheating  to  that  temperature;  longer  drawing 
at  that  temperature  produces  no  further  cnange  in  physical  prop- 
erties. 

(2)  For  pieces  about  1^  inches  section,  and  for  drawing  tempera- 
tures around  550°  C,  a  period  of  45  minutes  drawing  suffices  to 
produce  the  best  combination  of  strength  and  ductility  possible  for 
that  drawing  temperature.  Longer  drawing  results  only  m  lowering 
the  strength  and  elastic  limit,  without  correspondingly  increasing 
the  ductility. 

(3)  The  higher  the  drawing  temperature  is  the  more  rapidly  will 
the  pieces  come  to  heat. 

DATA   AND  DISCUSSION. 


METHOD   AND   MANIPULATION. 


The  stock  selected  for  the  experiment  consisted  of  four  bars  of  hot 
rolled  nickel  steel  of  the  following  composition : 


C. 

Mn. 

SI.              S. 

P. 

Nl. 

Bar  No.  1 

0.46 
.46 
.47 
.46 

0.48 

0.095         0.037 

0.035 

3.19 

BarNo.2 

BarNo.3 

Bar  No.  4 

Each  bar  was  8  feet  long  and  l^^^  inches  diameter.  Bars  No.  1  and 
No.  2  were  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  and  bars  No.  3  and 
No.  4  in  the  second  part;  each  bar  being  cut  into  pieces  5 J  inches  long 
for  heat  treatment. 

Heating  and  cooling  curves,  taken  on  a  sample  of  this  material 
by  the  time-temperature  method,  showed  the  Aci  point  to  be  at 
705°  C,  and  the  M  point  at  585°  C.     See  Plate  VI. 
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The  effect  of  duration  of  drawing  at  two  different  temperatures  was 
determined,  namely,  375°  C.  and  650°  C. 

For  the  first  series  of  heat  treatments  24  specimens  were  taken 
from  bars  No.  1  and  No.  2.  These  pieces  were  heated  six  at  a  time 
in  a  molten  bath  of  sodium  and  calcium  chlorides.    The  composition 
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Plate  VI. 

of  this  bath  was  25  per  cent  of  the  former  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
latter  salt.  The  bath  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
750°  C.  The  specimens  were  immersed  in  it,  and  held  at  that 
temperature  for  30  minutes.  They  were  then  withdrawn  and 
quenched  in  whale  oil. 

For  the  second  series  of  heat  treatments  30  pieces  were  taken  from 
bars  No.  3  and  No.  4.    Since  the  molten  salt  oath  was  out  of  order. 
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the  30  pieces  were  heated  at  one  time  in  the  lar^e  heating  furnace 
at  the  east  end  of  the  smith  shop.  It  was  deciaed  to  use  825^  C. 
as  the  quenching  temperature  to  insure  quenching  from  ahove  the 
Acg  point.  The  specimens  were  put  into  the  cold  furnace  and  heated 
up  with  it.  Temperatures  were  measured  by  a  base  metal  thermo- 
couple in  contact  with  the  pieces.  The  pieces  were  considered  to  be 
at  temperature  when  the  couple  showed  825*^  C,  and  the  pieces 
themselves  were  of  the  same  color  as  the  thermocouple  protection 
tube.  The  specimens  were  held  at  heat  for  30  minutes  and  quenched 
in  whale  oil. 

The  drawing  operation  for  both  series  was  done  in  a  molten  bath  of 
sodiimx  and  potassiimi  nitrates,  50  per  cent  of  each  salt.  Series  No,  1 
was  drawn  at  375°  C,  and  series  No.  2  at  550*^  C.  The  procedure, 
except  for  the  di£Perence  in  temperature,  was  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  specimens  suitably  marked  were  placed  in  a  wire  basket.  The 
basket  containing  the  specimens  were  immersed  in  the  molten 
bath  and  at  the  ends  of  the  proper  time  intervals  the  specimens  were 
withdrawn.  Before  immersmg  the  specimens  the  bath  was  heated 
to  50®  C.  above  the  desired  drawing  temperature.  The  introduction 
of  the  specimens  lowered  the  temperature  to  the  desired  point, 
where  it  was  held  constant  throughout  the  drawing  operation. 

After  heat  treatment  the  bars  were  machined  into  tensile  test 
specimens  of  0.505-inch  diameter  and  tested  for  tensile  properties  ancl 
hardness.    They  were  subseauently  examined  for  microstructure. 

Table  I  gives  complete  results  of  the  tensile  and  hardness  tests  on 

series  No.  1,  and  Table  II  gives  the  average  values  from  which 

the  curves  on  Plates  I  and  II  were  drawn.    Table  II  also  gives  the 

average  values  of  the  ratio  of  elastic  limit  to  maximum  strength  and 

McKenna's  merit  figure.    This  merit  figure,  which  was  put  forward 

some  years  ago,  is  an  attempt  to  express  as  a  single  factor  the  various 

TrF*  4-  20^ 
values  obtained  in  the  tensile  test.    It  is  derived  thus:  M=«    innonn 

where  T  =  tensile  strength  and 

E=per  cent  elongation  in  2  inches 

The  values  of  this  factor  are  given  as  a  matter  of  interest.. 

Table  1,— Series  No.  1.    {Oil  quenched  at  750°  C,  and  dravm  at  S76°  C.) 


Marks. 

Time  of  draw- 
ing. 

Yidd 

point 

(pounds 

per 
sqtiare 
inch). 

Tensile 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inoh). 

Elon- 
gation 
(per 
oent). 

Con- 
trac- 
tion of 
area 
(per 
oent). 

Brinnll 
hard- 
ness 
No. 

Appearance  of  fracture. 

Al 

A2 

A3 

A4 

>Not  drawn 

1  min 

120,000 

189,500 
120,000 

124,000 
150,000 

130,000 

143,500 

144,000 

130,000 
136,500 
129,000 

190,000 

235,500 
109,000 

164,000 
184,500 

159,000 

168,600 

173,500 

162,000 
161,600 
156,000 

7.6 

6.5 
7.6 

10.5 
9.6 

10.0 

12.0 

11.6 

11.0 
13.0 
13  0 

6.7 

6.7 
16.9 

34.0 
27.4 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 

34.0 
40.3 
40.3 

364 

444 
864 

361 
418 

387 

361 

375 

347 
362 
351 

Fine  granular. 

Do. 
Fine  granular,  small  silky 

spot  at  circmnfercnoe. 
Silky. 
Fine  sOky,  10  per  cent;  fljie 

granular,  00  per  oent. 
Fine  silky,  20  per  cent;  flne 

eranular,  80  -per  cent. 
Fme  silky,  25  i>er  cent;  fine 

granular,  76  per  cent. 
Fme  silky,  40  per  cent;  fine 

granular,  60  per  oent. 
Fbie  silky. 
Po. 
Do. 

.....do. . . . .... 

A6 

A6 

3  min 

do 

A7 

A8 

K  min  _ 

....  .do. ....... 

A9 

AlO.... 
AH.... 
A  12 

10  min 

do 

20  min 

do 

1 
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Table  I. — Series  No.  1.     {OH  quenched  at  750^  C.  anddraum  at  S75^  C.) — Continued. 


Marks. 

Time  of  draw- 
ing. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Tensile 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elon- 
gation 
(per 
cent). 

Ck)n- 
trao* 
tionof 
area 
(per 
cent). 

BrineU 
hard- 
ness 
No. 

Appearance  of  fracture. 

A  13.... 
A  14.... 

SOmln 

....  .do. ....... 

102,600 
120,000 
84,500 
98,000 
76,000 
75,500 
75,500 
75,500 
77,500 
80,000 
76,000 
78,000 

138,000 
152,500 
130,000 
141,000 
122,500 
122,000 
119,000 
lis,  000 
122,500 
120,500 
119,600 
121,000 

16.0 
14.0 
18.0 
12.0 
20.6 
19.5 
21.5 
22.0 
20.5 
19.5 
21.5 
21.6 

46.2 
40.3 
46.2 
46.2 
57.2 
64.6 
57.2 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 

306 '  Fine  silky,  cop  shaped. 

340    Fine  silky. 

293           Do. 

321            Do. 

262           Do. 

255    Fine  silky,  cup  shaped. 

257           Do. 

^255           Do. 

262    Fhie  silky. 

266           Do, 

265           Do. 

255           Do. 

A  15.... 
A  16.... 
B17.... 
B18.... 
B19.... 
B20 

45min 

do 

Ihr 

do 

2hTS 

...  ..do. ....... 

B21.... 
B22.... 

3  hrs 

do 

B23.... 
B24.... 

4hrs 

...  ..do. 

Table  II. — Series  No.  1.    {Average  values.) 


Marks. 

Time  of  draw- 
ing. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
Inch). 

Tensile 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elonga- 
tion (per 
cent). 

(Contrac- 
tion of 
area 
(per 
cent). 

Brihell 

hardness 

No. 

Ratio  of 
elastic 

Umit  to- 
maxi- 
mum 

strength. 

McICen- 

na's 

merit 

figure. 

1 

8,4 

6,6 

7,8 

9,10 

11,12.... 
13,14.... 
16,16.... 
17,18.... 
19,20.... 
21,22.... 
23,24.... 

Not  drawn 

1  min 

120,000 

150,750 

141,500 

136,760 

137,000 

132,750 

111,260 

91,250 

76,760 

76,500 

78,75a 

77,000 

190,000 
202,250 
174,260 
163,750 
167,750 
158,750 
146,260 
136,500 
122,250 
118,500 
121,600 
120,250 

7.6 
6.6 
10.0 
11.0 
11.25 
13.0 
15.0 
16.0 
20.0 
21.76 
20.0 
21.5 

6.7 
11.3 
80.7 
84.0 
84.0 
40.3 
43.26 
46.2 
65.9 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 

864 

404 
384 
369 
361 
366 
323 
307 
268 
266 
268 
256 

63.2 
79.0 
81.2 
83.6 
81.6 
83.6 
76.6 
67.4 
62.0 
63.7 
64.8 
64.1 

62.3 
63.6 
62.3 
60.8- 
62.4 
62.4 
60.9 
47.4 
48.9 
49.6 
48.6 
49.9 

3  min 

6  min 

10  min 

20  min 

30  min 

46  min 

Ihr 

2hrs 

3  hrs 

4hrs 

Plates  I  and  II  show  graphically  the  data  contained  in  Table  II. 
The  curves  on  Plate  II  are  tne  first  one-fourth  of  the  curves  on  Plate 
I,  with  the  abscissse  scale  lengthened  10  times.  An  examination  of 
these  curves  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  drawing  operation  is  the 
greatest  during  the  first  10  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  is 
practically  complete — that  is,  continued  drawing  at  this  tempera- 
ture, namelv,  375°  C,  for  longer  than  one  hour  causes  very  little 
change  in  physical  properties  from  those  that  result  from  one  hour's 
drawing. 

Tables  III  and  IV  give  the  same  results  for  the  pieces  drawn  at 
550°  C.  as  Tables  I  and  II  give  for  the  specimens  drawn  at  375°  C. 
Plates  III  and  IV  show  graphically  the  averag;o  values  of  Table  IV. 
Plate  III  shows  the  progressive  effect  of  drawing  at  550°  C.  for  10 
hours,  while  Plate  I V  represents  only  the  progressive  effect  of  draw- 
ing for  one  hour.  The  scale  of  abscissae  is  10  times  as  large  on  Plate 
IV  as  on  Plate  III. 

The  same  general  shape  of  the  curves  holds  for  drawing  at  550°  C. 
as  for  drawing  at  375°  C.  The  greatest  change  in  properties  takes 
place  during  tne  first  10  minutes  of  the  drawing,  whue  the  change  is 
nearlj^  completed  after  45  minutes'  drawing.  The  maximum  duc- 
tihty  is  readied  after  drawing  for  45  minutes,  though  there  is  a  slow 
progressive  falling  off  of  strength  and  elastic  limit  oven  up  to  10  hours. 
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Table  lU.— Series  No.  2.    {Oil  quenched  at  825°  C.  and  drawn  at  550''  C.) 


Marks. 


3... 

4... 

5... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 

10.. 

11.. 

12.. 

13.. 

14.. 

15.. 

16.. 
D17.. 
D  18.. 
D19.. 
D20.. 
D21.. 
D22.. 
D23  . 
D24.. 
D25.. 
D26.. 
D27..- 
D28.. 
D29.. 
D30.. 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


Time  of  draw- 
ing. 


1  mfn . 
do. 

3min. 
do. 

6min. 
do. 

lOmin. 
do. 

20mln 
do. 

aOmin. 
do. 

45min. 
do. 

Ihr... 
do. 

2hrs.. 
do. 

3hrs.. 
do. 

4hrs.. 
do. 

6hr8.. 

do. 

^8hrs.. 
do. 

lOhrs. 
do. 


Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


149,000 

148.500 

130,000 

130,000 

123,500 

123.000 

118,500 

115,500 

111,500 

112,500 

109.500 

110,500 

107.500 

107,500 

108,500 

108,000 

105,000 

105.000 

103,500 

102,500 

101,000 

100.000 

99,500 

99,000 

99,500 

99,000 

08.000 

97,500 


Tensile 

Con- 

strength 

Elon- 

trac- 

(pounds 

gation 

tion  of 

per 

(per 

area 

square 

cent). 

(per 

inch). 

cent). 

177,000 

13.5 

46.2 

176,000 

13.5 

46.2 

150,000 

17.5 

51.9 

152,000 

18.5 

49.1 

143,500 

19.5 

64.6 

145,000 

19.5 

54.6 

139,000 

18.5 

67.2 

138,000 

18.0 

51.9 

134,500 

19.0 

51.9 

135,000 

19.5 

51.9 

132,000 

21.0 

67.2 

135,000 

20.5 

57.2 

130,000 

20.5 

57.2 

130,500 

19.5 

57.2 

131,000 

21.5 

67.2 

130,500 

20.5 

67.2 

126,500 

20.5 

57.2 

127,000 

20.5 

67.2 

124,500 

21.5 

50.8 

124,000 

22.0 

59.8 

121,500 

20.5 

54.6 

121.000 

22.5 

62.3 

119,500 

21.0 

57.2 

119,500 

22.5 

62.3 

118,500 

21.0 

57.2 

119,000 

22.0 

57.2 

117,500 

21.0 

54.6 

117,500 

21.0 

54.6 

Brinell 
hard- 
ness 
No. 


348 
357 
302 
305 
2H6 
291 
286 
257 
274 
269 
269 
269 
265 
269 
269 
272 
264 
267 
262 
262 
255 
255 
253 
253 
251 
248 
241 
241 


Appearance  of  fracture. 


Fine  silky,  cup  shaped. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fine  silky,  serrated. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.      . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Table  IV. — Series  No.  2.    {Average  of  values.) 


Marks. 

Time  of  draw- 
ing. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Tensile 

strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
Inch). 

Elonga- 
tion (per 
cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

Brinell 

hardness 

No. 

Ratio 
elastic 

limit  to 
maxi- 
mum 

strength. 

• 

McKen- 

na's  merit 

figure. 

3,4 

6,6 

7,8 

9,10 

11,12.... 
13,14.... 
15,16.... 
17,18.... 
19,20.... 
21,22.... 
23,24.... 
25,26.... 
27,28.... 
29,30.... 

1  min 

148,750 
130,000 
123,250 
117,000 
112,000 
110,000 
107,500 
10S,250 
105,000 

176,600 
1.51,000 
141,250 
138,600 
134,750 
133,500 
130,250 
130,750 
126,750 
124,250 
121,250 
119,500 
lis.  7.^1 

13.5 

18.0 

19.5 

18.25 

19.25 

20.75 

20.0 

21.0 

20.5 

21.75 

21.50 

21.75 

21.50 

21.0 

46.2 
50.5 
64.6 
64.5 
61.9 
57.2 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 
69.8 
68.4 
60.8 
%57.2 
64.6 

352 
303 
.     288 
271 
271 
280 
267 
270 
265 
262 
255 
253 
250 
241 

84.2 
86.1 
8.5.4 
84.5 
83  2 
82.4 
82  5 
82.8 
82.9 
82.9 
82.9 
88.0 
83.5 
83.2 

59.1 
57.4 
57.0 
53.0 
52.9 
61.4 
52  2 
5'J  6 
51.4 
51.9 
50.4 
49.9 
49.3 
48.2 

3  mln 

6  min 

lOmin 

20  min 

30  min 

45  mln 

Ihr 

2hra 

3  hrs 

io:},ooo 

100,500 
99.250 
99,250 

4hrs 

6  hrs 

8  hrs 

lOhrs 

97,750       117  .son 
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MICROEXAMINATION  OF   SPECIMENS. 


Selected  specimens  from  each  series  were  taken  for  microscopic 
examination.  From  series  No.  1,  specimens  A  1,  A  3,  A  4,  A  5, 
A  6,  A  8,  A  9,  All,  A  13,  A  14,  A  15,  A  16,  A  17,  A  19,  A  21,  and 
A  24  were  examined^  while  from  series  No.  2  all  even  numbered 
specimens  were  examined. 

In  the  first  series  the  strjjctm'e  of  the  first  specimen  consisted  of 
very  fine  martensite  with  islands  of  troostite,  and  a  very  little  ferrite. 
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As  this  specimen  was  not  drawn,  the  small  amomit  of  troostite  was 
evidently^  formed  during  the  quenching  operation.  As  the  time  of 
drawing  increases  with  these  specimens,  the  amount  of  ferrite  in- 
creases somewhat,  and  the  amoimt  of  troostite  increases  very  mark- 
edly with  a  progressive  disappearance  of  the  martensite.  The  micro- 
graphs appended  will  illustrate  the  appearance  of  the  structure. 

Micrograph  No.  1,  specimen  A  3,  drawn  for  1  minute,  shows  fine- 
grained martensite  and  black  patches  of  troostite.  The  ferrite 
patches  are  scarcely  visible.    This  is  taken  at  75  diameters. 

Micrograph  No.  2  shows  the  same  at  400  diameters. 

Micrographs  No.  3^  and  No.  4  show  specimen  No.  A  6  drawn  for 
3  minutes,  at  75  and  400  diameters,  respectively.  The  troostite  is 
more  abimdant  and  the  ferrite  more  readily  visible.  Micrograph 
No.  5  shows  specimen  No.  A  14  drawn  30  minutes,  magnified  75 
diameters.  The  martensite  has  disappeared  almost  entirely,  and  the 
structure  is  troostite  with  patches  of  ferrite.  Micrograph  No.  6  shows 
specimen  No.  B^  19  drawn  2  hours,  magnified  75  diameters.  The 
structure  is  sorbito-troostite  with  the  ferrite  tending  to  form  a  net- 
work. This  structure  is  characteristic  of  the  specimens  drawn  at  2, 
3,  and  4  hours  at  this  temperature. 

In  the  second  series  the  martensite  formed  bj  quenching  was 
somewhat  coarser  because  of  the  higher  quenchmg  temper^ures. 
The  following  micrographs  will  iUustrate  the  structure. 

Mcrograph  No.  7  shows  specimen  C  6  drawn  for  3  minutes,  mag- 
iiified  75  diameters.  The  picture  is  dark  on  one  side,  due  to  a  light- 
ing effect.  The  structure  is  medium  fine  martensite  with  patches  of 
troostite  and  ferrite. 

Micrograph  No.  8. — Specimen  C  6  at  400  diameters.  This  picture 
shows  tne  structure  better  than  the  previous  one  at  75  diameters. 

Micrographs  No.  9  and  No.  10. — Specimen  C  16,  drawn  for  45 
minutes.  Magnified  75  and  400  diameters,  respectively.  This 
structure  consists  of  very  nearly  uniform  sorbite. 

Micro^aphs  No.  11  and  No.  12. — Specimen  C  30,  drawn  for  10 
hours.  Magnified  75  and  400  diameters,  respectively.  The  dark 
comer  on  No.  11  is  hghting  effect.  The  structures  are  sorbite  with 
more  or  less  coalesced  ferrite.  This  structure  is  characteristic  of  the 
specimens  drawn  at  550^  C.  for  4  to  10  hours. 

Appendix  II. 

BATE  OF  PENETRATION  OF  HEAT. 

In  order  to  determine  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  speci- 
mens to  come  to  the  temperature  of  the  drawing  bath,  the  following 
auxiliary  experiment  was  performed. 

A  specimen  5^  inches  long  by  1-^  laches  diameter  of  the  same 
nickel  steel  was  drilled  along  the  axis  with  an  |-inch  drill  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  bottom.  A  rare  metal  thermocouple  was  inserted  in 
the  hole  and  the  specimen  immersed  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  top  in  the  drawing  bath.  Time  and  temperature  readings  were 
taken  imtil  the  thermocouple  in  the  specimen  recorded  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath.  The  appended  curves  show  graphically  the  re- 
sults obtained.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  specimen  takes  longer  to 
come  to  the  lower  temperature  than  to  tHe  higher.    (See  Plate  V.) 
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HEAT  TBEATMENT  OF  STEEL. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  BATE  OF  COOLIITG  AFTER  DBAWIITG  OIT  THE 
BESISTAHCE  TO  SHOCK  AS  BEOISTEBED  BT  THE  CHABPY 
IMPACT  TEST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  the  physical  properties  of  hardened 
and  drawn  steel  are  independent  of  the  rate  of  cooling  from  the 
drawing  temperature.  This  belief  has  been  expressed  by  Sauveur  * 
in  the  following  words: 

Once  the  desired  amount  of  tempering  is  effected,  *  *  *  the  rate  of  cooling 
to  atmospheric  temperature  appears  to  be  quite  immaterial.  *  *  «  The  tiieory 
is  that  while  by  keeping  the  metal  at  a  certain  temperature  its  tempering  may  be 
carried  further,  on  cooling  the  tempering  ceases,  ♦  *  *  so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
without  influence. 

This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  in  line  with  the  theoretical  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  of  steel,  since  no  critical  points  exist  within  the 
range  of  drawing  temperatures.  Hence  no  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  steel  could  be  anected  by  the  rate  of  cooUng.  It  has  appeared 
possible,  however,  that  by  rapid  cooling  frorn  drawing  temperatures 
with  accompanying  unequal  contractions  in  the  metal,  internal 
stresses  might  be  set  up  which  persist  at  atmospheric  temperatures, 
and  so  affect  the  steel  to  its  detriment.  It  has  also  seenaea  probable 
that  if  such  stresses  did  exist  in  steel  they  would  affect  its  resistance 
to  shock  more  markedly  than  any  other  property.  With  a  view, 
then,  to  investigating  this  question,  the  experiment  reported  herein 
was  carried  out.  The  practical  application  of  any  data  on  this  sub- 
ject is  evident.  If  such  stresses  as  described  are  set  up,  if  the  resist- 
ance to  shock  is  materially  reduced  by  rapid  cooling  after  drawing, 
then  such  methods  of  rapid  cooling  should  be  avoided,  especially  for 
material  which  is  to  be  subject  to  dynamic  stress. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   MATERIAL   AND   METHODS. 

The  general  plan  for  carrying  out  this  investigation  was  as  follows: 
Twenty-four  similar  pieces  of  a  hypoeutectoid  steel,  all  of  which 
should  be  in  the  same  physical  condition  and  each  large  enough  to  cut 
into  six  Charpv  test  specimens,  were  to  be  quenched  in  water  from 
25®  above  the  Arj  point.  These  24  pieces  of  hardened  steel  were  to  be 
drawn  as  follows: 

Mark. 

Ckx)l  one  in  furnace S  3  F 

C^ool  one  in  air S  3  A 

Cool  one  in  water S  3  W 

Cool  one  in  furnace S  4  F 

Cool  one  in  air S  4  A 

Cool  one  in  water S  4W 


Draw  3  at  300°  C. . 


Draw  3  at  400^0.. 


i: 


»  The  MeUUlogmphy  of  Iron  <fe  Steel.    Lesson  XIV,  pp.  2. 
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Draw3af500°C.. 
Draw  3  at  600°  C 
DrawSateSO'^C.. 
Draw  3  at  675°  C 
Draw  3  at  700°  C 
Draw  3  at  725°  C 
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Mark. 

Cool  one  in  furnace S    5  F 

Cool  one  in  air S    5  A 

C<x)l  one  in  water S    5  W 

Cool  one  in  furnace S    6  F 

C-ool  one  in  air S    6  A 

Cool  one  in  water S    6  W 

Cool  one  in  furnace S  G5  F 

Cool  one  in  air S  65  A 

Cool  one  in  water S  65  \V 

Cool  one  in  furnace S  67  F 

Cool  one  in  air S  67  A 

Cool  one  in  water S  67  W 

Cool  one  in  furnace S    7  F 

Cool  one  in  air S    7  A 

Cool  one  in  water S    7  W 

Cool  one  in  furnace S  C  F 

Cool  one  in  air S  C  A 

Cool  one  in  water S  CW 


After  heat  treatment,  transverse  Charpy  impact  specimens  were 
to  be  prepared  and  tested  and  conclusions  drawn. 

The  material  selected  was  a  bar  of  hot  rolled  mild  machinery 
steel  f  inch  by  3  J  inches.  Twenty-four  pieces,  each  3  inches  long, 
were  cut  from  this  bar.  The  chemical  composition  by  analysis  was 
as  follows: 

P«r  cent. 

Carbon 0.20 

Manganese 40 

Silicon 032 

Sulphur 033 

Phosphorus 012 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  material  to  consist  of  fairly 
fine-grained  ferrite  and  lamellar  pearUte.  The  structure  is  shown 
in  imcrograph  No.  1,  which  is  a  cross-section  taken  at  75  diameters. 

A  nlila  steel  was  selected  because  from  previous  experience  it  was 
known  that  a  properly  treated  mild  steel  would  possess  greater 
resistance  to  shock  than  a  hard  steel.  Likewise,  since  the  cooling 
from  the  drawing  temperature  was  not  to  influence  the  carbon  con- 
dition, it  seemed  that  the  actual  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  steel 
was  an  inconsequential  factor. 

All  heating  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  in  small 
closed  inuflfle  electrically  heated  furnaces,  in  which  the  heat  distri- 
bution is  very  uniform.  The  temperatures  were  measured  wdth  pre- 
viously caUbrated  platinum-platmum  rhodium  thermocouples  in 
conjunction  with  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  precision  potentiometer. 
For  the  hardening  operation  the  pieces  were  heated  six  at  a  time. 
They  were  brought  up  gradually  with  the  furnace  to  900°  C,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  825°  C.  At  this  temperature  they  were 
taken  out  and  quenched  individually  in  cold  water.  About  two  and  a 
half  hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  starting  till  the  pieces  were 
quenched.  The  drawing  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  same 
muffle  furnaces,  three  pieces  oeing  heated  at  a  time.  They  were  put 
in  the  cold  furnace,  brought  up  to  the  desired  heat,  held  at  that  tem- 
perature one-half  hour  and  cooled  in  furnace  air  and  water,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  program. 

Standard  tranverse  Charpy  impact  specimens  were  machined  from 
the  heat-treated  pieces.    Tnese  were  teste<l  on  the  laboratory  Charpy 
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impact  madiine  of  30  kilogrammeter  capacity.     The  results  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables. 


Table  1. — All  observed  results. 


• 

Charpy  test  results. 

Sectional 

Brinell 

ICark. 

areo 
(square 
inches). 

Foot- 
pounds 
absorbed. 

Foot- 
pounds 
per  square 
inch. 

hardness 
No. 

Character  of  fracture. 

S3F1 

o.on8 

32.6 

420.0 

160 

• 

]  crystalline, 
fibrous. 

S3F2 

.07«) 

40.3 

631.5 

160 

S3F3 

S3F4 

.0780 
.0(J?76 

32.6 
44.1 

418.0 
568.0 

204 
176 

h  crystalline'. 

ribrous^ 

S3F6 

.0780 

47.5 

600.0 

160 

Do. 

S3F6 

.mo 

42.4 

543.0 

162 

Do. 

S3A1 

.owa 

28.0 

358.0 

228 

f  crystalline. 

83A2 

.0782 

33.4 

427.0 

208 

^crystalline. 

Fibroi*  and  crystalline. 

S3A3 

.0776 

80.05 

603.0 

192 

S3A4 

.0^ 
.0780 

44.1 

565.0 

200 

Do. 

S3A5 

S3A6 

32.6 
47.5 

418.0 
609.0 

180 
192 

^^crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

B3W1 

.0775 

25.0 

32S.0 

268 

Crvstalline. 
Fibrous. 

S3W2 

.077JB 

44.1 

668.0 

17^2 

S3W3 

.0780 

40.7 

521.5 

252 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S3W4 

.0776 

33.4 

430.0 

184 

h  crystalline. 

83W5 

.0778 

30.25 

390.0 

176 

fcrystalllne. 

S3W6 

.0776 

37.40 

481.5 

192 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S4F1 

.0776 

32.6 

420.0 

216 

crystalline. 
Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S4F2 

.0776 

43.2 

566.0 

156 

S4F3 

.0776 

31.05 

400.0 

180 

^crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S4F4 

.0775 

37.40 

483.0 

196 

S4F5 

.0780 

44.95 

676.0 

160 

Fibrous. 

S4F6 

.0780 

49.3 

632.0 

192 

Do. 

S4A1 

.0780 

46.65 

598.0 

180 

Do. 

.  S4A2 

.0780 

30.25 

388.0 

200 

1  crystalline. 

S4A3 

.0780 

38.2 

490.0 

200 

icrystalline. 

S4A4 

.0776 

45.8 

500.0 

176 

Fibrous. 

84A5 

.0780 

47.5 

609.0 

184 

Do. 

84A6 

.0780 

39.85 

511.0 

216 

crystalline. 

S4W1 

.0780 

29.50 

378.0 

228 

crystalline. 

84W2 

.0780 

28.75 

368.0 

200 

crystalline. 

84W3 

.0776 

28.75 

370.0 

228 

i  crystalline. 

S4W4 

.0776 

28.75 

370.0 

208 

crystalline. 

S4W5 

.0780 

35.80 

459.0 

244 

crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

84W6 

.0780 

34.20 

43&0 

180 

85F1 

.0780 

41.55 

532.5 

180 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S5F2 

.0776 

28.0 

360.5 

184 

§  crystalline. 

85F3 

.0780 

31.8 

407. 5 

200 

Xcrystalline. 
Fibrous. 

85F4 

.07785 

46.65 

600.0 

156 

86F5 

.0782 

36.60 

468.0 

152 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

86F6 

.0780 

44.1 

565.0 

156 

Fibrous. 

86A1 

.0782 

31.05 

397.0 

200 

^^crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

85A2 

.0780 

35.80 

450.0 

176 

85A3 

.0786 

35.80 

455.0 

180 

Do. 

85A4 

.0782 

38.2 

388.5 

180 

Do. 

85A6 

.07785 

44.1 

666.0 

180 

Fibrous. 

S5A6 

.0776 

26.5 

341.0 

184 

^^crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S5W1 

.0780 

35.0 

449.0 

180 

85W2 

.0776 

28.0 

360.5 

216 

crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

85W3 

.0776 

43.2 

556.0 

148 

85W4 

.0776 

160 

Fibrous  and  crystalline.. 

S5W6 

.0780 

44.95 

676.6 

152 

Fibrous. 

S5W6 

.0784 

31.05 

396.0 

208 

^crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S6F1 

.0782 

39.85 

510.0 

156 

86F2. 

.0780- 

28.75 

368.0 

160 

Do. 

S6F3 

.0780 

50.15 

643.5 

160 

Fibrous. 

S6F4 

86F6 

.0776 
.0776 

27.25 
45.8 

351.0 
500.0 

156 
144 

4  crvstalline. 

Fibrous.                               ^ 

86F6 

.0776 

48.4 

623.5 

152 

Do. 

86A1 

.0780 

47.6 

609.0 

132 

Do. 

S6A2 

.0780 

51.96 

666.0 

128 

Do. 

86A3 

.0775 

29.50 

381.0 

152 

3  crystalline. 

S6A4 

.0776 

28.0 

360.5 

176 

Do. 

86A5 

.0780 

46.65 

596.0 

142 

Fibrous. 

86A6 

.0778 

49.3 

634.0 

140 

Do. 

S6W1 

.0776 

33.4 

430.0 

164 

I^crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

86W2 

.0776 

66.4 

726.0 

148 

86W3 

.0780 

34.2 

439.0 

172 

i  crystalline. 

SdW4 

.0775 

32.6 

421.0 

172 

Do. 

B6W5 

.0778 

39.06 

502.0 

160 

i  crystalline. 
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Table  1. — All  observed  results — Continued. 


Cbarpy  test  results. 

Sectional 

Brinell 

Mark. 

area 
(square 
inches). 

Foot- 
pounds 
absorbed. 

Foot- 
pounds 
persouare 

bardness 
No. 

Character  of  fracture. 

S6W6 

a0776 

20.80 

268.0 

172 

Crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S65F1 

.0782 

31.8 

406.5 

155 

S66F2 

.07785 

34.2 

440.0 

148 

^crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

8«6F3 

.0782 

56.4 

721.5 

140 

S65F4 

.07785 

51.05 

656.0 

144 

Do. 

S«5F5 

.0778 

50.15 

760.0 

136 

Do. 

S65F6 

.0780 

5L05 

655.0 

136 

Do. 

8fi5Al 

.0780 

47.60 

609.0 

132 

Do. 

Sd5A2 

.07785 

51.05 

656.0 

138 

Do. 

S65A3 

.0782 

26.50 

339.0 

166 

IcrystalliDe. 
Fibrous. 

865A4 

.0778 

52.85 

680.0 

152 

S65A6 

.0782 

40.70 

820.0 

152 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

Se5A6 

.0776 

31.05 

400.0 

140 

iflbrous. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

866W1 

.0780 

46.65 

698.0 

160 

866W2 

.0776 

35.0 

451.0 

148 

Do. 

866W3 

.0776 

28.75 

370.0 

164 

Icrystalline. 
Fibrous. 

866W4 

.0776 

51.05 

658.0 

166 

S«5W5 

866W6 

.0776 
.0776 

30.26 
28.0 

3go.o 

360.5 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 
}  cnrstalline. 

172 

S67F1 

.0780 

32.6 

41&0 

148 

Do. 

8fl7F2 

.0776 

31.8 

410.0 

148 

icrystalline. 
Fibrous. 

867F3 

.0776 

56.4 

726.0 

130.5 

867F4 

.0776 

47.60 

611.5 

144 

Do. 

S67F5 

.0776 

44.1 

668.0 

134.5 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

867F6 

.0782 

51.05 

653.0 

138 

Fibrous. 

S67A1 

.0780 

46.65 

508.0 

152 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

867A2 

.07785 

47.60 

6iao 

144 

Fibrous. 

867A3 

.0776 

32.6 

420.0. 

164 

icrystalline. 

867A4 

.0776 

28.0 

360.5 

160 

S67A5 

.0780 

52.85 

678.0 

152 

Fibrous. 

S67A6 

.0780 

49.3 

632.0 

152 

Do. 

S67W1 

.0776 

30.25 

390.0 

166 

Icrystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S67W2 

.0776 

41.55 

635.0 

140 

S67W3 

.0780 

44.1 

565.0 

144 

Do. 

S67W4 

.0780 

37.40 

480.0 

144 

}  crystalline. 

S67W5 

.0780 

35.0 

449.0 

152 

Do. 

S67W6 

.0780 

52.85 

67a  0 

140 

Fibrous. 

87F1 

.07785 

35.80 

460.0 

140 

i^crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

S7F2 

.07785 

60.10 

772.0 

116.5 

87F3 

.0776 

39.05 

603.0 

138 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S7F4 

.0776 

35.80 

461.0 

138 

^^crystalline. 
Fibrous. 

S7F6 

.0782 

61.00 

780.0 

125 

87F6 

.0776 

51.05 

658.0 

119 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

87A1 

.07785 

43.2 

665.0 

125 

Do. 

87A2 

.07785 

61.95 

668.0 

138 

Fibrous. 

87A3 

.07785 

47.50 

610.0 

130.5 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

S7A4 

.0776 

26.60 

341.5 

148 

Icrystalline. 
Fibrous. 

S7A6 

.0776 

52.85 

680.0 

13a  5 

87A6 

.0776 

42.4 

546.0 

125 

Fibrous  and  rystalline. 

S7W1 

.0780 

23.6 

303.0 

140 

Crystalline. 

87W2 

.0776 

25.75 

332.0 

152 

icrystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

87W3 

.0773 

35.0 

453.0 

140 

S7W4 

.0776 

45.8 

600.0 

148 

Do. 

S7W6 

.0775 

44.95 

58ao 

140 

Do. 

87W6 

.0776 

60.15 

646.0 

138 

Fibrous. 

8CF1 

.0776 

22.15 

285.5 

117 

icrystalline. 
CrystalUne. 

SCF2 

.0776 

21.45 

276.0' 

109 

SCF3 

.07785 

20.10 

258.0 

119 

Do. 

SCF4 

.0782 

25.0 

320.0 

100 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

SCF5 

.0782 

26.75 

329.0 

111 

Do. 

8CF6 

.0780 

25.75 

330.0 

110 

Crystalline. 

8CA1 

.0780 

2&0 

320.5 

119 

icrystalline. 

8CA2 

.0780 

25.0 

320.5 

125 

I  crystalline. 

8C  A3 

.0780 

25.0 

320.5 

116 

icr^talUne. 

SCA4 

.0780 

24.3 

312.0 

119 

8CA6 

.0776 

37.40 

481.5 

114 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

8CA6 

.0780 

31.05 

398.0 

116 

^crystalline. 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 

8CW1 

.0780 

31.05 

398.0 

166 

8CW2 

.0775 

42.4 

547.0 

172 

Fibrous. 

SCW3 

.0778 

37.4 

481.5 

164 

8C  W4 

.0776 

36.6 

471.5 

160 

Do. 

SCW6 

.0780 

42.4 

544.0 

152 

Fibrous. 

SC  W6 

.0780 

33.4 

428.0 

180 

Fibrous  and  crystalline. 
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Table  2. — Mean  values. 


Mark. 

Charpy  results  (foot-pounds 
per  square  inch). 

rcrcent- 
agc  lower 

than 
furnace 
cooled. 

Brlnell 

hardness 

No. 

Method  of  drawing. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

* 

Average. 

83F 

631.5 
609.0 
568.0 
632.0 
609.0 
459.0 
600.0 
566.0 
576.0 
643.5 
666.0 
726.0 
760.0 
680.0 
658. 0 
726.0 
678.0 
678.0 
780.0 
680.0 
646.0 
330.0 
481.5 
647.0 

418.0 
358.0 
323.0 
400.0 
388.0 
370.0 
360.5 
341.0 
360.5 
351.0 
360.5 
268.0 
406.5 
339.0 
360.5 
410.0 
360.5 
390.0 
460.0 
341.5 
303.0 
258.0 
312.0 
398.0 

531.6 

536.6 

452.3 

511.2 

531.0 

397.2 

488.9 

434.4 

467.5 

514.3 

541.4 

464.3 

606.5 

534.0 

471.26 

577. 76 

544. 75 

516.2 

605.7 

566.75 

484.0 

299.75 

35»<.  9 

475.0 

Percent. 
0 

1.9 
14.9 
0 

1 

170.3 
200.0 
207.3 
183.3 

Furnace  cooled  from  300*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  300**  C. 
Water  cooled  from  300*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  400*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  400*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  400*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  500*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  500*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  500*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  600*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  600*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  600*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  650*  G. 
Air  cooled  from  650*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  650*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  675*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  675*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  675*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  700*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  TOO*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  700*  C. 
Furnace  cooled  from  725*  C. 
Air  cooled  from  725*  C. 
Water  cooled  from  725*  C. 

83  A 

83W 

S4F 

84  A 

13.9          192.7 

84W 

S5F 

22.3 

0 
11.1 

4.4 

0 
15.3 

9.7 

0 

12.0 
22.3 

0 

6.7 
10.7 

0 

6.4 
20.1 

0 
119.7 
158.5 

224.7 
171.3 
183.3 
177.3 
154.7 
145.0 
164.7 
143.2 
145.0 
160.0 
140.5 
154. 0 
146.0 
129.4 
129.5 
143.0 
114.2 
118.2 
164.0 

85A 

S5W 

86F 

86  A 

86W 

S65F 

866  A 

S65W 

8  67F 

867  A 

8  67  W 

87  F 

87A 

87W 

8CF 

8CA 

8CW 

1  Increased  percentage. 


CONSIDERATION   OF  RESULTS. 


An  examination  of  these  tables  reveals  the  fact  that  in  every  case 
the  average  resistance  to  shock  of  the  pieces  water  cooled  after  draw- 
ing is  less  than  pieces  treated  identically  but  allowed  to  cool  dowly 
in  the  furnace.  This  percentage  decrease  in  resistance  to  shock  varies 
from  4  to  22  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  air-cooled  pieces  the  resist- 
ance to  shock  is  rather  inconsistent,  especially  for  the  lower  drawing 
temperatures.  For  the  upper  drawing  temperatures  the  shock 
resistance  of  the  air-cooled  pieces  lies  between  tne  furnace  and  water 
cooled  specimens,  as  might  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  the  specimens 
drawn  at  725°  C.  the  water  cooled  shows  the  greatest  resistance  to 
shock,  the  air  cooled  next,  and  the  furnace  cooled  the  least.  This 
is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  pieces  had  reached  fie  critical 
temperature,  having  passed  through  tne  range  of  drawing  tempera- 
tures, and  by  water  or  air  cooling  a  true  hardening  was  given  to  the 
pieces. 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  curve  No.  1. 

The  results  of  Brinell  hardness  tests  made  on  the  broken  Charpy 
specimens  are  given  in  tables  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  plotted  graphicafiy 
in  curve  No.  2.  All  Brhiell  tests  were  made  on  an  Alpha  machine 
with  a  standard  10  mm.  baU  and  a  load  of  2,000  kilograms.  This 
reduced  load  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
specimen. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  water-cooled  specimens  are  consistently 
harder  than  those  furnace  cooled.  No  theoretical  explanation  of  this 
fact  is  offered,  as  no  satisfactory  one  has  yet  been  reached. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  a  0.20  carbon  steel  which  had 
been  hardened  and  then  drawn  that  the  resistance  to  shock  as  meas- 
ured by  the  transverse  Charpy  impact  test  falls  off  from  4  to  22  per 
cent  for  specimens  which  were  water  cooled  after  drawing,  as  com- 
pared with  furnace-cooled  specimens. 

2.  The  hardness  of  such  pieces  as  measured  by  the  Brinell  method 
is  somewhat  greater  for  the  water-cooled  specimens. 

3.  It  seems  probable  that,  since  no  change  in  carbon  condition  is 
effected  by  the  rate  of  cooling  after  drawing,  what  has  been  shown  for 
a  0.20  carbon  steel  likewise  holds  true  in  the  case  of  all  carbon  steels. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CAEBOIT  OIT  THE  PHTSIGAL  PSOPEBTIES  OF 

HEAT-TSEATED  CAEBOH  STEEL 

OBJECT. 

.  The  experiments  herein  described  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
investigating  thoroughly  the  influence  of  carbon  on  the  tensile  and 
impact  physical  properties  of  carbon  steel.  The  original  comprehen- 
sive plan  included  investigation  of  a  series  of  steels  with  varying  car- 
bon contents  over  a  wide  range  of  heat  treatments.  These  were  to 
be  studied  as  to  their  static  tensile  qualities,  and  also  their  resistance 
to  shock  as  measured  by  the  Charpy  impact-bending  test.  A  thor- 
ough metallographic  examination  was  likewise  included  in  tiie 
schedule.  The  Charpy  tests  and  the  metallographic  examination 
have  not  been  completed  to  date,  and  are  accordingly  withheld  for 
another  report.  All  heat  treatments  have,  however,  oeen  made,  and 
the  static  tensile  tests  have  been  completed.  A  description  of  the 
procedure  of  the  experiment  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are 
therefore  reported  herein. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments, but  the  curves  and  the  data  are  submitted  as  being  of  gen- 
eral importance  and  wide  appUcability. 

COMPOSITION   OF  MATERIALS. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  steels  increasing  in  carbon  by  in- 
crements of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  from  0.1  per  cent  up  to  0.8  per 
cent,  and  from  that  composition  to  1.6  per  cent  by  increments  of  two- 
tentns  of  1  per  cent.  Actually,  however,  steels  of  the  composition 
given  in  Table  No.  1  were  procured,  and  as  the  carbon  contents  were 
arranged  sujfficiently  well  so  that  satisfactory  curves  could  be  drawn 
showing  the  relation  between  carbon  content  and  other  properties, 
these  steels  were  used  in  the  experiments. 

Table  No.  1. — Chemical  composition  of  steels  used. 


Carbon. 

Manganese. 

Sulphur. 

Phospho- 
rous. 

Silicon. 

Chromiu^. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent, 

0.14 

a  45 

0.035 

a  018 

0.131 

None. 

.18 

.56 

.043 

.024 

.132 

None. 

.32 

.51 

.027 

.009 

.128 

None. 

.46 

.40 

.050 

.020 

.144 

None. 

.40 

.60 

.028 

.013 

.127 

None. 

.67 

.65 

.028 

.012 

.167 

None. 

.71 

.67 

.035 

.027 

.147 

None. 

.83 

.55 

.028 

.018 

.152 

None. 

1.01 

.39 

.029 

.016 

.160 

None. 

1.22 

.34 

.031 

.025 

.181 

None. 

1.39 

.20 

.029 

.015 

.191 

None. 

1.46 

.20 

.035 

.011 

.133 

a35 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  carbon  content  varies  from  0.14  per  cent 
to  1.46  per  cent.  The  manganese  content  varies  from  0.2  per  cent 
to  0.67  per  cent,  the  amounts  of  this  element  being  normal  lor  com- 
mercial steels.  It  was  thought  that  the  variations  in  manganese 
content  were  not  great  enough  to  seriously  disturb  the  concmsions 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  carbon. 

Curve  No.  1  is  an  empirical  one  showing  the  relative  values  of  the 
hardening  properties  of  the  carbon  and  the  manganese  in  these  steels. 
The  ordinate  scale  is  reduced  to  one  quarter  that  of  the  abscissae 
scale,  arbitrarily  assuming  that  the  hardening  value  of  manganese  is 
one-iourth  that  of  carbon.  This  is  an  assumption  often  made  in 
practice.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  curve  represent  then, 
the  relative  hardening  effect  of  the  carbon  and  the  manganese  in  the 
steel. 

HEAT  TREATMENT. 

No  critical  point  determinations  were  made  on  these  steels.  The 
temperatures  used  in  the  heat  treatpents  were  based  on  the  recom- 
mended annealing  temperatures  for  roUed  and  forged  carbon  steel 
obj  ects  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  (See  A.  S.  T.  M. 
Year  Book,  page  201.) 

The  recommended  temperatures  were  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
which  is  shown  as  Curve  No.  2.  The  proper  heat  treating  tempera- 
tures were  then  read  from  this  curve. 

The  layout  of  heat  treatments  adopted  was  as  follows:  One  tension 
specimen  and  four  Charpy  specimens  being  taken  from  each  steel  for 
each  heat  treatment. 

Specimens  were  tested: 

(a)  As  received.     (Probably  hot  rolled.) 
(h)  After  annealing. 

(c)  After  hardening  in  water. 

(d)  After  hardening  in  oil. 

(e)  After  hardening  in  oil  and  drawing  at  375®  C. 

(f)  After  hardening  in  oil  and  drawing  at  460°  C. 
(a)  After  hardening  in  oil  and  drawing  at  560°  C. 
(A)  After  hardening  in  oil  and  drawing  at  650°  C. 

The  annealing  and  haroening  temperatures  used  for  each  steel  were 
as  follows : 


Sted. 


0.14  per  cent  C 

.  18  per  cent  C 

.  32  per  cent  C 

.46  per  cent  C 

.49  per  cent  C 

.57percaitC 

.71  per  cent  C 

.  83  per  cent  C 

1. 01  per  cent  C 

1.22  per  cent  C 

1.39  per  cento 

1. 46  per  cent  C 


Annealing 
and  hard- 
ening tem- 
perature. 


oC. 


866 
858 
836 
819 
816 
809 
800 
795 
790 
790 
790 
790 


42461''— 17 ^16 
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The  steels  were  originally  received  as  12  or  14  foot  bars  1  inch  in 
diameter.  From  these  bars  tensile  and  Charpy  specimens  were 
rough-machined  and  were  left  -j^  of  an  inch  large  on  aJl  dimensions. 
Threads  were  not  cut  on  the  tensile  specimens  nor  were  the  Charpy 
bars  notched.  All  specimens  were  to  be  finish-machined  after  heat 
treatment.  All  heating  were  done  in  a  small  electrically  heated, 
closed  mxiffle  furnace,  which  maintained  a  very  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  heating  chamber.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the 
muffle  were  3^  by  65^  by  113^  inches. 

The  heating  for  annealing  and  hardening  all  specimens  for  each 
steel  was  done  at  one  time.  The  procedure  was  as  follows.  The 
specimens  were  suitably  arranged  m  the  furnace  when  cold.  A 
platinum-platinum  rhodium  thermocouple,  whose  hot  junction  was 
mserted  in  a  sample  of  the  steel  being  heated,  was  also  arranged  in  the 
furnace.  The  muffle  door  was  closed  with  fire  brick  and  asbestos 
and  the  current  turned  on.  It  required  approximately  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  the  specimens  to  come  to  heat.  They  were  held  at  the 
desired  temperature  for  20  minutes.  The  specimens  to  be  hardened 
were  then  quenched  in  oil  or  water  as  indicated;  those  to  be  annealed 
were  allowed  to  cool  slowly  with  the  furnace,  the  opening  to  the 
muffle  being  again  closed.  Approximately  eight  hours  was  required 
for  the  furnace  and  annealed  specimens  to  reach  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. 

The  drawing  operation  was  performed  as  foDows:  A  cast-iron  pot 
12  by  12  by  12  mches  inside  dimensions  was  filled  with  a  eutectic 
mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrates  and. was  heated  by  gas. 
The  melting  point  of  this  mixture  is  low  enough  so  that  the  bath 
was  molten  at  the  desired  temperatures.  The  bath  was  raised  to  the 
desired  temperature  and  the  specimens  introduced  in  a  wire  basket. 
They  were  maintained  at  the  drawing  temperature  for  30  minutes. 

All  temperature  measurements  were  made  by  means  of  platinxun- 
platinum  rhodium  thermocouples  and  a  Leeds  and  Northrup  pre- 
cision potentiometer.  The  thermocouples  used  were  carefully 
calibrated  before  use. 

Subsequent  to  heat  treatment  all  sp^ecimens  were  finish-machined 
previous  to  testing.  In  the  case  of  certain  of  the  harder  specimens, 
it  was  necessary  to  soften  the  ends  so  that  a  thread  could  oe  cut  on 
them.  This  was  accomplished  without  affecting  the  reduced  section 
of  the  specimens  by  partially  immersing  them  m  water  and  playing 
a  flame  on  the  end  to  be  softened. 

TESTING. 

All  tensile  tests  were  made  on  the  800,000  poimds  Emery- 
hydraulic  principle  testing  machine  in  this  laboratory.  Brineil 
hardness  tests  were  made  on  an  Alpha  machine  tmder  standard 
conditions;  that  is,  using  a  lO-mm.  ball;  a  load  of  3,000  kilograms, 
and  a  time  of  application  of  30  seconds. 

DATA. 

The  results  of  the  tensile  and  Brineil  hardness  tests  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  tables;  while  curves  3  to  10,  inclusive, 
depict  these  results  graphically,  showing  for  each  heat  treat- 
ment the  changes  in  physical  properties  due  to  increase  in  carbon 
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content.  Curves  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  show  the  changes  in  maximum 
strength,  yield  point,  and  Brinell  hardness,  resnectively,  with  increas- 
ing drawing  temperatures.  Curves  for  the  steels  with  difTerent  carbon 
content  are  shown  on  the  same  sheet  so  that  the  relation  between 
them  is  readily  apparent.  There  are  appended  hereto  photographs 
of  ttie  fractures  oi  the  tension  test  specimens  tested  in  this  investiga- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  specimens  are  arranged  in  increasing  carbons 
from  left  to  right,  the  heat  treatments  being  indicated  in  the  photo- 
graphs. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  plotting  curves  Nos.  3  to  10,  inclusive,  the  observed  points 
have  Deen  located  and  straight  dotted  lines  drawn  between  them. 
Idealized  curves  have  been  drawn  full,  foDowing  the  general  shape 
of  the  dotted  curves.  Curve  No.  5,  showing  tne  water-quenched 
specimens,  is  given  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  It  is,  however,  of 
little  value  for  in  the  case  of  all  steels  examined  oyer  0.32  carbon, 
the  unrelieved  internal  stresses  doubtless  caused  irr^ular  results 
to  be  obtained. 

Masimum  strength. — In  the  annealed  condition,  curve  No.  4,  the 
maximum  imit  strength  reaches  a  maximum  value  at  eutectoid  com- 
position; i.  e.,  0.83  per  cent  carbon,  and  then  decreases  slightly  with 
mcrease  of  carbon.  With  the  heat-treated  steels,  however,  curves 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  and  also  on  curve  No.  3  for  hot-rolled  steels, 
the  falling  off  in  maximum  strength  does  not  begin  imtil  a  com- 
position of  1.20  per  cent  carbon  is  reached.  These  curves  show  a 
rapid  rise  in  tensile  strength  with  increasing  carbon  to  eutectoid 
composition,  then  a  less  rapid  increase  in  strength  to  1.20  per  cent 
carbon,  followed  generally  by  a  slight  falling  off.  The  increase  in 
strength  in  most  cases  at  1.46  per  cent  carbon  is  to  be  attributed 
at  least  partially  to  the  chromium  content  in  this  particular  steel. 

Yield  point — ^In  all  cases,  except  the  hot-rolled  condition,  curve 
No.  3,  the  unit  stress  ot  the  yield  point  reaches  a  maximum  at  eutec- 
toid composition,  falling  on  slightly  or  remaining  constant  with 
increase  in  carbon. 

Brinell  "hardness. — ^The  curves  for  BrineU  hardness  are  similar  in 
shape  in  nearly  all  cases  to  the  curves  for  maximum  strength. 

Elongation  and  contraction. — In  general  the  cmves  representing 
these  two  qualities  show  decreasing  values  with  increasing  carbon. 
The  tendency  of  the  curves  is  to  be  concave  upwards ;  they  are 
straighter,  however,  in  the  heat-treated  steels  than  in  the  hot-rolled 
condition.  On  curves  No.  4  and  6,  that  is,  in  the  annealed  and  the 
plain  oil-quenched  conditions,  the  curves  show  a  gain  in  ductility 
just  beyond  the  eutectoid  composition  which  is  unaccountable. 

Curves  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  show  the  relation  between  the  maxi- 
mum strength,  yield  point,  and  Brinell  hardness,  respectively,  and 
the  drawing  temperature  after  oil  quenching  for  the  various  steels 
investigatea.  These  curves  show  very  nicely  the  relative  effects 
of  increiising  carbon  in  connection  with  haraening  and  quenching 
treatments.  The  final  points  on  all  the  curves  represent  the  annealea 
condition  of  the  metal.  The  curves  are,  therefore,  shown  dotted 
between  these  last  points  and  a  drawing  temperature  of  700°  C. 
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Table  II. — Specvmens  tested  as  received. 


Per  cent 
carbon. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrao- 
tionof 

area  (per 
cent). 

BrbieU 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.67 

.71 

.83 

1.01 

1.22 

1.39 

1.46 

45,000 
45,000 
49,500 
62,500 
64,000 
67,000 
66,000 
70,500 
86,000 
77,500 
74,500 
89,500 

59,500 

63,000 

75,500 

86,500 

95,000 

106,500 

128,000 

139,000 

152,000 

151,500? 

139,000 

150,500 

37.5 

36.0 

30.0 

22.5 

20.5 

19.0 

15.0 

12.5 

9.5 

3.0? 

2.0 

1.5 

67.0 
67.0 
51.9 
30.7 
37.2 
27.4 
20.5 
13.3 
13.3 

112 
118 
144 
160 
183 
220 
240 
269 
302 
288 
321 
351 

1.8 
1.8 

Table  III. — Specimens  annealed. 


Percent 
carbon. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

incn). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

BrineU 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

31,000 

54,500 

39.5 

67.0 

107 

.18 

39,500 

59,000 

36.5 

67.0 

111 

.32 

41,000 

70,000 

30.5 

51.9 

131 

.46 

48,000 

79,500 

28.5 

46.2 

163 

.49 

47,000 

86,000 

28.5 

46.2 

163 

.57 

60,000 

95,000 

25.0 

40.3 

183 

.71 

46,500 

111,500 

16.5 

24.0 

217 

.83 

50,500 

114,000 

15.0 

20.5 

223 

1.01 

53,800 

99,400 

24.0 

36.2 

192 

1.22 

49,000 

100,000 

24.5 

40.3 

196 

1.39 

51,500 

98,000 

15.5 

20.5 

202 

1.46 

52,000 

106,000 

18.5 

20.5 

212 

Table  IV. —Specimens  water  quenched. 


Per  cent 
carl>on. 

Yield 

points 

(pounds 

per  square 

incn). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

BrineU 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.57 

.71 

.83 

LOl 

L22 

1.39 

1.46 

90,000 
105,000 
135,500 
220,000 
183,000 
215,000 

21.0 
16.6 

8.0 

1.0 

0 

0 

67.0 
67.2 
16.9 

0 

0 

0 

170 
228 
255 
600 
713 
678 

93,000 
163,000 
166,000 
140,600 
181,600 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

744 
578 
565 

460 
627 

1  Not  determined. 
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Table  V. — Specimens  oil  qtienched. 


^9 


Percent 
carbon. 

YieW 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

BrineU 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

56,500 

71,500 

34.0 

76.5 

134 

.18 

54,500 

78,700 

31.0 

75.2 

156 

.32 

67,600 

101,000 

23.6 

62.3 

207 

.46 

87,500 

126,600 

20.5 

61.9 

255 

.49 

88,500 

131,000 

17.6 

61.9 

277 

.57 

106,000 

162,000 

16.6 

40.3 

311 

.71 

100,000 

184,600 

1.6 

0 

364 

.83 

138,500 

184,500 

4.0 

6.7 

418 

1.01 

127,000 

192,500 

10.5 

34.0 

387 

1.22 

122,500 

201,500 

9.0 

16.9 

402 

1.39 

97,500 

188,500 

2.6 

6.7 

430 

1.46 

122,500 

^201,600 

3.6 

5.7 

418 

Table  VI. — Specimens  oil  quenched  and  dravm  at  375°  C. 


Percent 
carbon. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

incn). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

incn). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

Brinell 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.57 

.71 

.83 

1.01 

L22 

1.39 

L46 

49,000 
56,000 
68,000 
85,500 
91,000 
106,500 
121,400 

68.500 
76,000 
100,500 
125,000 
135,500 
153,000 
179,100 
198,500 
195,000 
203,000 
178,600 
196,000 

38.0 

29.5 

22.6 

20.0 

20.5 

16.0 

3.5 

11.5 

12.5 

8.0 

2.5 

3.5 

75.5 
73.5 
62.3 
5L9 
51.9 
43.3 

131 
149 
223 
255 
277 
302 
375 
364 
375 
402 
418 
387 

34.0 

34.0 

13.3 

5.7 

127,500 
131,000 
125,000 
133,000 

Table  VII. — Specimens  oil  quenched  and  dravm  at  460°  C. 


Per  cent 
carbon. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion of 

area  (per 
cent). 

Brinell 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.57 

.71 

.83 

LOl 

1.22 

1.39 

L46 

53,000 

58,500 

67,000 

86,000 

85,500 

97,500 

115,500 

134,000 

111,000 

122,500 

123,500 

139,000 

68,600 
75,600 
99,000 
123,500 
127,000 
145,600 
177,000 
194,600 
201,500 
199,000 
134,000 
197,000 

86.0 

32.5 

23.0 

19.5 

18.5 

16.0 

10.0 

14.0 

12.5 

8.5 

3.5 

2.5 

75.5 
71.4 
62.3 
6L9 
5L9 
46.2 
34.0 
37.2 
40.3 
13.3 

134 
149 
187 
228 
235 
293 
340 
387 
402 
•  418 
402 
430 
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Table  VIII. — Specimens  oil  queviehed  and  drawn  at  6&0^  C. 


Percent 
carbon. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

incD). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

in<£). 

Elongation 
(percent). 

Ckmtrao- 
tionof 

area  (per 
cent). 

Brinen 

hardncBB 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.57 

.71 

.83 

1.01 

1.22 

1.30 

1.46 

49,000 
56,500 
66,000 
81,500 
77,500 
93,500 
106,000 

66,000 
72,500 
02,500 
111,500 
116,000 
133,000 
148,500 
161,000 
168,500 
171,500 
161,000 
178,500 

36.0 
33.5 
20.5 
24.0 
23.5 
20.5 
17.0 
19.0 
14.5 
11.5 
4.0 
4.9 

•     75.5 
75.5 
64.7 
57.2 
67.2 
51.9 
43.3 
40.3 
30.7 
20.5 
5.7 

126 
146 
183 
202 
228 
255 
311 
321 
321 
351 
332 
375 

104,500 
106,000 
101,500 
111,000 

Table  IX. — Specimens  oil  quenched  and  drawn  at  650^  C. 


Percent 
car1)on. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Ultimate 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

in(£). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contracv 
tlon  of 

area  (per 
cent). 

Brlnell 

hardness 

No. 

0.14 

.18 

.32 

.46 

.49 

.67 

.71 

.83 

1.01 

1.22 

L39 

L46 

46,500 
51,500 
61,500 
73,000 
76,600 
79,500 
91,000 
97,500 
86,000 
88,000 
85,500 
95,500 

64,000 

69,000 

84,000 

98,000 

107,500 

113,500 

125,000 

129,000 

134,000 

139,500 

131,500 

159,500 

88.6 

36.0 

80.0- 

25.5 

26.0 

24.0 

19.5 

19.0 

20.0 

15.5 

ILO 

n.o 

79.6 
75.5 
71.4 
60.8 
62.3 
62.3 
57.2 
46.2 
40.3 
34.0 
16.9 
13.3 

118 
134 
163 
192 
217 
228 
269 
277 
277 
269 
269 
321 

APPENDIX. 

The  foUowing  photomicrographs  are  presented  as  bemg  of  consid- 
erable interest  in  connection  with  the  preceding  experiments.  The 
12  steels  investigated  are  shown  in  two  different  conditions,  viz, 
(1)  as  received,  not  rolled,  and  (2)  normalized  or  annealed  from 
1,000°  C.  In  the  normalized  series  the  effect  of  carbon  on  the 
microstructure  is  most  readily  apparent.  This  arrangement  of  micro- 
graphs on  pages  should  be  carefully  checked  with  original  proof. 

In  the  case  of  the  hot-rolled  steels,  the  structures  consist  of  sorbito- 
pearUte  and*  ferrite  for  the  hypoeutectoid  steels  and  sorbito-pearlite 
and  cementite  for  the  hypereutectoid  steels.  In  the  case  of  the 
normalized  steels,  the  grain  structures  are  considerably  larger  and 
the  constituents  are  pearUte.  and  ferrite  for  hypoeutectoid  steels  and 
pearUte  and  cementite  for  hypereutectoid  steels.  All  micrographs 
ire  magnified  75  diameters.     ^^  ^    ^ 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  TIME  OF  HOIDINO  AT  AHlTEALIlSrO  TEMPERA- 
TTTRE  ON  THE  GRAIN  SIZE  AND  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
OF  HYPOEUTECTOID  CARBON  STEEl. 

This  experiment  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect  of  time  of 
holding  at  annealing  temperature  on  the  grain  size  and  the  physical 
properties  of  hypoeutectoid  carbon  steel.  The  practical  value  of 
the  experiment  is  evident.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  existed 
a  critical  duration  of  time  for  annealing — that  is,  a  length  of  time  of 
holding  at  annealing  temperature  which  would  g^ve  maximum 
physical  properties  together  with  minimum  grain  size — then  that 
would  be  a  basis  for  determining  the  length  of  annealing  heats.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  shown  that  physical  properties  ana 
grain  size  were  not  affected  by  time  of  annealing  but  were  entirely  a 
function  of  temperature,  then  those  results  also  would  be  of  value. 

It  is  a  question  among  various  metallurists  as  to  just  what  factors 
determine  grain  size  during  annealing.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
temperature  is  the  maximum  consideration,  but  the  effect  of  time  at 
heat  is  in  dispute. 

METHOD   AND   MANIPULATION. 

For  the  experiment  a  12-inch  diameter  ingot  of  Watertown  Arsenal 
regular  No.  3  cast  steel  was  forged  down  to  1  inch  round  bars.  Con- 
ditions of  forging  were  kept  as  constant  as  possible,  as  were  also  the 
temperatures  oi  the  finishing  of  the  forging  operation.  All  bars 
were  finish  forged  at  as  near  725°  C.  as  possible.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  ingot  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

("arbon 0.  45 

Manganese 63 

Silicon 26 

Sulphur 055 

Phosphorus 038 

Test  pieces  8  inches  long  were  cut  from  these  1-inch  round  bars. 
These  test  pieces  were  long  enough  for  a  standard  tensile  test  speci- 
men, and  two  Charpy  impact  bars.  A  heating  and  cooling  curve  of 
this  steel  was  taken  to  determine  the  proper  annealing  temperature. 
This  curve  showed  the  critical  temperature  as  740°  C.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  a  temperature  20°  C.  above  this  point,  or  760°  C,  was 
adopted  as  the  temperature  for  holding  the  pieces.  The  furnace  used 
for  neating  was  one  of  the  laboratory  experimental  electric  muffle 
furnaces  which  maintained  a  very  umform  temperature  throughout 
the  heating  chamber.  All  temperatures  were  measured  by  means  of 
the  precision  potentiometer  with  a  previously  calibrated  rare  metal 
thermocouple. 

The  length  of  time  of  holding  at  temperature  varied  from  one  to 
ten  hours,  increasing  the  periods  one  hour  at  a  time;  that  is,  pieces 
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were  held  at  heat  for  one  hour,  for  two  hours,  for  three  hours,  etc., 
up  till  ten  hours.    Three  pieces  previously  suitably  marked  were 

§ut  in  furnace  and  temperature  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
esired  point,  where  it  was  maintained  for  the  specified  length  of 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  period  one  piece  was  quenched  in  oil,  a 
second  piece  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  and  the  third  piece  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  furnace  and  cool  with  it,  the  furnace  having 
been  closed  up  again. 

The  hot  junction  of  the  thermocouple  was  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  furnace-cooled  pieces.  By  means  of  a  rheostat  control 
on  the  furnace  the  desired  temperature  was  maintained  within  plus 
or  minus  10  degrees. 

The  oil-auenched  pieces  were  subsequently  all  drawn  at  600®  C. 
for  one-hall  hour  and  furnace  cooled  to  facilitate  machining. 

One-quarter-inch  disks  for  microscopic  examination  were  cut  from 
the  ends  of  the  treated  bars.  Likewise  similar  disks  were  cut  from 
the  ends  of  several  bars  before  treatment  for  examination  of  the 
original  structure. 

The  result  of  the  static  tensile,  hardness,  and  Charpy  impact  tests 
are  appended  hereto. 

As  an  additional  experiment,  one  of  the  foiled  but  imtreated  bars 
1  inch  round  by  8  inches  long  was  cut  up  into  disks  one-half  inch 
long.  These  disks  were  treated  with  the  larger  bars  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  furnace.  They  were  subsequently  examined  micro- 
scopically and  Brinell  hardness  tests  made.  The  object  of  this 
adaitional  experiment  was  to  start  with  pieces  of  the  same  grain 
structure,  as  some  variation  in  grain  size  was  noted  between  different 
samples  of  the  original  bars.  The  results  of  this  additional  experi- 
ment are  appended. 

CONSroEBATION   OF  RESULTS. 

An  examination  of  the  test  results  from  the  furnace-cooled  pieces 
(see  Table  1)  shows  practically  the  same  physical  properties  for  all. 
The  microstructures  showed  no  consistent  variation. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  furnace -cooled  pieces  holds 
equally  true  for  the  air-chilled  pieces.  (See  Table  2.)  They  are 
consistently  somewhat  stronger,  both  statically  and  dynamically, 
than  the  furnace  cooled  pieces  and  they  are  also  harder,  l)ut  among 
themselves  they  are  quite  consistent.  In  the  case  of  the  oil-quenchea 
and  drawn  pieces  the  same  uniformity  holds  true,  except  that  the 
first  five  bars  are  sUghtly  weaker  and  softer  than  the  second  five 
bars.  This  difference  is  <me  to  the  fact  that  in  the  drawing  operation 
the  first  five  bars  were  heated  at  one  time  and  the  second  nve  bars 
were  heated  in  a  second  run.  The  maximum  temperature  in  the 
second  run  was  undoubtedly  slightly  lower  than  in  the  first  run. 

The  results  given  in  Table  No.  4  are  Brinell  hardness  numbers  and 
photomicrographs  of  the  small  sections  cut  from  the  same  bar. 
These  results  snow  that  the  length  of  time  of  heating  at  just  above 
Acj  has  no  influence  on  the  hardness  and  very  little  on  the  jgrain  size, 
though  the  intergranular  ferrite  seems  to  increase  slightly  m  amount 
on  the  longer  annealing  heats. 
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CONCLUSION. 


From  these  experiments  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  at  tempera- 
tiires  slightly  above  Ac.,  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal,  Doth 
static  and  dynamic,  ana  also  the  grain  structure  are  not  a  function 
of  the  duration  of  the  annealing  operation.  We  believe,  however,  that 
for  considerably  higher  temperatures  the  duration  of  heating  would 
have  an  increased  effect  in  promoting  ^ain  growth.  Above  the 
Ac,  point  the  steel  would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  hom<^eneous  solid 
solution,  which  would  offer  jgreater  opportunity  for  grain  growth 
upon  holding  at  heat  than  exists  below  this  point.  In  order  to  test 
this  hypothesis  it  is  proposed  to  continue  a  metallographic  investigar- 
tion  along  these  lines,  using  annealing  temperatures  20^  and  100^ 
above  Acj. 

From  our  results,  however,^  we  can  say  that  for  temperatures 
slightly  above  AC|  the  grain  size  and  physical  properties  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  duration  of  annealing. 

Table  1. — Furruice  cooled  pieces. 


Test 

sped- 

men  No. 

Heat  treat- 
ment 
(780*  C). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

personare 

incii). 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contrac- 
tion (per 
cent). 

Charpy 

impact 

(foot^ 

pounds 

persouare 

Brloel] 
No. 

1  F.... 
2F.... 
8F.... 
4F.... 
5F.... 
6F.... 
7F.... 
8F.... 
OF.... 
10  F.... 

Ihour 

2  hours 

8  hours 

4  hours 

6  hours.... 

6  hours 

7  hours 

8  hours 

9  hours 

10  hours... 

57,000 
55,500 
55,000 
53,0U0 
64,500 
55,500 
55,600 
54,500 
55.600 
55,500 

100,000 
97,500 
97,500 
99,500 
97,500 
99,000 
90,500 
96,000 
98,500 
98,000 

22.5 
20.0 
21.5 
22.5 
23.0 
25.0 
25.0 
20.0 
23.0 
23.0 

40.8 
30.7 
80.7 
4a3 
43.3 
30.7 
40.3 
210 
87.2 
4a3 

171.2 
172.5 

laae 

144.7 

ieo.6 

167.6 
175.6 
167.8 
128.7 
147.5 

181 
176 

in 

181 
176 
171 
176 
175 
174 
173 

Table  2. — Air  ckUled  pieces. 


Test 

specl- 

menNo. 

Heat  treat- 
ment 
(7W  C). 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

incli). 

Elongation 
(per  oent). 

Contrac- 
tion (per 
cent). 

(3harpy 
impact 
(foot- 
pounds 
per  square 
faidi). 

Brinell 

hardness 

No. 

lA.... 

O   Aa..« 

4  A.... 
6  A.... 

6  A.... 

7  A.... 

8  A.... 

V    Am  •  •• 

10  A.... 

Ihour 

2hours.... 

3  hours 

4  hours.... 
6  hours 

6  hours.... 

7  hours 

8  hours.... 

9  hours.... 

10  hours... 

63,000 
64,500 
67,500 
69,000 
67,000 
68,500 
60,000 
69,000 
69,600 
69,500 

106,600 
105,500 
106,000 
107,000 
106,500 
107,000 
107,000 
106.000 
107,000 
108,000 

24.0 
22.0 
22.0 
20.0 
23.5 
19.0 
20.0 
24.0 
21.5 
20.0 

46.2 
27.4 
46.2 
27.4 
34.0 
20.5 
30.7 
30.7 
3a7 
84.0 

182.7 
199.7 
160.5 
167.4 
184.1 
105.1 
188. 2 
186.9 
185.7 
152.2 

194 
196 
200 
196 
196 
196 
196 
196 
199 
199 

HEA.T  TEEATMENT  OF   STEEL. 
Tabli  3. — OH  quenched  and  dnttun  pieett.' 


petmd» 

A 

Hntimt- 

(T«0*C.). 

"-or 

fSSS 

3^ 

^ 

WW.. 

.wo 

\x 

MM 

XI.0 

1  oil  quenched  BUd  dnwn  mfr-tiBK  hour  at  MO*  C. 
Tablk  4. — Heat  treatment  qtuI  BmKll  AonAuH  nwnben  ofteoitm*  taken,  frrmi  one  hat. 


Mo. 

(TKCC). 

BrIiiBll 
No. 

Ortetnalber 

ai7 

11 

187 
187 

|g 

1S7 
301 

See  pi                         fa 

isg         s 

11     li 

See^                         fo 

1 

B. 

i. 

The  foUoving  micrographs  represent  these  specimens. 
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EXAMIVATIOir  OF    SAMPLE  OF  A  BROKEN  I4-IirGH  SCEEW 

BOX  LIHEB. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  examination  was  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
metal,  both  physically  and  chemically. 

DETAILS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  fragment  of  a  14-inch  screw  box  liner  which  was  received  for 
examination  was  of  approximately  the  following  dimensions :  7  inches 
long  by  5  inches  wide  by  3  inches  thick.  It  was  beveled  and  slightly 
cm*vea  at  one  end,  and  one  side  showed  the  original  fra,cture.    Photo- 

f:aphs  giving  two  views  of  the  f r a^ent  were  taken  and  are  appended, 
hotograph  No.  1  shows  the  ori^al  fracture,  and  photograph  No.  2 
shows  one  side  and  one  end.  The  lines  of  radiation  on  the  frac- 
tured surface  show  that  the  origin  of  the  fracture  was  external  to 
this  fragment,  and  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  on  photograph 
No.  1.  Three  sides  of  the  fragment  were  rough  polished  and  etched 
for  macrostructure  with  saturated  alcoholic  iodine  solution.  The 
metal  etched  very  evenly,  showing  no  trace  of  ingotism  but  a  few 
small  areas  of  minor  segregation.  These  small  areas  were  identified 
by  means  of  sulphur  prints  and  microexamination  as  areas  containing 
more  solid  nonmetalno  impurities  than  the  main  body  of  the  metal. 
The  sulphur  print  reproduced  in  photograph  No.  3  was  taken  on 
the  freshly  exposed  simace  when  the  fragment  was  split  as  herein- 
after describea.  Hie  darker  spots  are  areas  slightly  higher  in  non- 
metaUio  inclusions  than  the  remainder  of  the  metal.  The  area 
marked  S  was  cut  out,  polished,  and  examined  microscopically.  It 
showed  quite  conclusively  that  this  area  contained  more  solid  non- 
metallic  impurities  than  the  main  body  of  the  material. 

PHYSICAL  TESTS. 

No  information  was  received  as  to  how  this  fragment  lay  in  the 
original  screw  box  liner,  so  that  the  specimens  taken  could  not  with 
certainty  be  marked  longitudinal,  tangential,  or  radial.  The  fragment 
was  split  lengthwise  of  me  piece  and  normal  to  the  fracture,  along  the 
line  AB  (see  photograph  No.  1).  From  the  larger  portion  four  ten- 
sion and  ten  Charpy  impact  specimens  were  taken  as  follows: 

Specimen  No.  A  1  taken  from  the  beveled  end  and  normal  to  the 
fracture. 

Specimen  No.  A  2  taken  from  the  square  end  and  normal  to  the 
fracture. 

Specimen  No.  B  1  taken  parallel  to  and  near  the  fractured  surface. 

Specimen  No.  B  2  taken  parallel  to  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
fracture. 
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Five  Charpy  impact  specimens  were  taken  parallel  to  the  fracture 
and  marked  d;  five  were  taken  normal  to  the  fracture  and  marked  A. 
The  results  of  the  tests  of  these  specimens  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Mark. 

How  taken  out. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
in<di). 

Tensile 
strength 
(X>ounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Elon- 
gation 

hi2 
Inches 

(per 
cent). 

Con- 
traction 
of  area 

(per 
cent;. 

BrineU 
hard- 
ness 
No. 

Charpy  impact  results 

(foot>poun(u  per  square 

inch). 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Aver- 
age. 

Al.. 
A2.. 
Bl.. 
B2.. 

Nonnal  to  fracture, 
beveled  end 

Normal  to  fracture, 
square  end 

Parallel  to  and 
near  fracture 

Parallel  to  and 
away  from  frac- 
ture  

68,000 
65,500 
66,000 

66,000 

95,500 
03,000 
g3,600 

83,500 

19.0 
23.6 
18.5 

20.0 

40.3 
51.9 
34.0 

40.8 

202 
196 
196 

196 

1 
419.0 

417.5 

313.0 
285.5 

879.1 
371.3 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  discloses  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  any  of  the  tests.  The  physical  properties  do  not 
show  a  characteristic  difference  depending  on  the  way  the  specimens 
were  taken  from  the  fragment.  Tnis  fact  tends  to  indicate  that  the 
metal  had  received  very  little  forging.  This  deduction  received  con- 
finnation  from  microscopic  evidence  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
Such  differences  as  the  above  table  does  show  lie  in  the  figures  for 
elongation  and  contraction  of  area,  and  indicate  that  the  specimens 
near  the  fractured  surface  and  near  the  origin  of  fracture  were  slightly 
less  ductile  than  those  taken  farther  away  from  the  fracture.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  metal  seems  fairly  uniform  and  the  physical 
properties  good.  The  Charpy  impact  figures  are  excellent  for  this 
class  of  material,  and  indicate  good  resistance  to  shock. 

CHEMICAL  TESTS. 

Two  samples  for  chemical  analysis  were  taken  from  the  smaller 
portion  after  the  original  fragment  had  been  split.  Sample  No.  1 
was  taken  near  the  fractured  surface;  sample  No.  2  near  the  opposite 
surface  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fracture.  Photo^apn  No.  3 
indicates  these  locations.  The  determined  composition  was  as 
follows: 


Sample. 

c. 

Mn. 

Si. 

8. 

P. 

Nl. 

Percent. 
3.00 
3.00 

Cr. 

Va. 

No.  1 

Percent 
0.820 
.316 

Percent. 
0.35 
.33 

Percent. 
0.102 
.102 

Percent. 
0.032 
.032 

Percent. 
0.033 
.033 

Percent 
097 

.98 

PereenL 

None. 

None. 

No.  2 

These  analyses  show  the  composition  to  be  normal  for  steel  of  this 
type,  and  reveal  nothing  as  to  tne  cause  of  fracture. 
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MICROSCOPIC   TESTS. 

The  following  seven  specimens  were  examined  microscopically: 

1.  One  end  oi  tension  test  specimen  A  2. 

2.  One  end  of  tension  test  specimen  B  1 . 

3.  One  end  of  tension  test  specimen  B  2. 

4.  One  end  of  tension  test  specimen  A  1. 

5.  The  other  end  of  tension  t^t  specimen  A  1. 

6.  A  section  just  imder  the  fractured  surface  and  near  the  point 
of  origin  of  fracture.     (Location  shown  on  photograph  No.  1.) 

7.  A  section  containing  a  spot  which  showed  dark  on  the  sulphur 
print.     (Marked  S  on  photograph  No.  3.) 

In  general,'  microscopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of  an 
undesirable  but  not  necessarily  abnormal  amoimt  of  solid  nonmetallic 
impurities.  These  inclusions  occurred  throughout  the  material  and 
were  found  slightly  segregated;  that  is,  in  greater  abundance  in  certain 
smaU  areas.  The  inclusions  consisted  cniefly  of  silicates  and  sul- 
phides. The  fact  that  they  were  only  elongated  very  slightly  showed 
that  the  metal  had  not  been  forged  to  a  great  extent.  Tlie  structure, 
which  was  nearly  homogeneous  sorbite  with  traces  of  ferrite,  indi- 
cated that  the  piece  had  been  satisfactorily  heat  treated. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  polished  but  unetched  sections 
showed  the  prasence  of  nonmetallic  inclusions  in  amounts  greater 
than  desirable,  but  hardly  abn6rmal  for  forgings  as  large  as  those 
used  in  gun  construction.  These  inclusions  were  of  two  distinct 
colors,  namely,  dark  slate  or  dove  color,  and  very  light  gray.  They 
occurred  chiefly  as  rounded  or  very  slightly  elongated  areas.  The 
fact  that  they  were  not  more  elongated  indicated  that  the  material 
had  not  been  forged  to  a  great  extent. 

Micrograph  No.  1,  taken  at  75  diameters,  on  the  unetched  surface, 
shows  the  occurrence  of  slag  just  imder  the  fracture. 

Micrographs  No.  2  and  No.  3,  taken  at  75  and  400  diameters, 
respectively,  from  test  specimen  No.  A  1,  show  the  greatest  observed 
elongation  of  slag.     Surface  etched. 

Micrograph  No.  4,  taken  at  75  diameters  from  test  specimen  No. 
A  2,  shows  a  light  gray  rounded  slag  spot.     Surface  etched. 

Micrograph  No.  5,  taken  at  400  diameters  from  test  specimen 
No.  B  1,  shows  the  structure  of  a  slag  inclusion.    Surface  etched. 

The  policed  specimens  were  etched  with  a  4  per  cent  solution  of 
nitric  acid  in  amyiic  alcohol.  The  structure  was  found  to  be  excellent, 
consisting  of  nearly  homogeneous  sorbite  with  traces  of  ferrite.  This 
structure  indicated  that  the  heat  treatment  had  been  satisfactory. 
The  character  of  the  structure  is  shown  in  micrographs  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From  this  report  it  is  believed  that  the  following  conclusions  can 
be  drawn : 

1 .  The  quality  of  the  metal  is  good. 

2.  The  composition  is  a  normal  3  to  1  nickel  chrome  steel. 

3.  The  heat  treatment  and  grain  refinement  are  excellent. 

4.  The  amount  of  slag,  etc.,  is  considered  to  be  slightly  greater 
than  normal,  but  is  not  considered  excessive. 


ind  aloneiMd  tUg.    Spacinii 


MICROGRAPH  NO.  4. 
Showing  slructufB  and  light  colored  slag  spot.    (X75.)    Specimen  A2. 


EXAMIHATIOH  OF  FIBST  FSAGMEHT  FBOM  JACKET  OF 
12-IirCH  GUN,  NO.  68,  MODEL  1906.  BTJBST  AT  PBOVnTG 
OBOUVD  BT  EXCESSIVE  PBESSXTBE. 

The  section  taken  for  examination  was  chosen  because  it  seemed 
to  show  a  fairly  well  defined  center  of  radiation  indicating  the  prob- 
able origin  of  fracture.  Photograph  No.  1  shows  the  nature  of  the 
fractured  section  removed  for  test. 

Six  tensile  specimens  were  machined  from  the  fragment,  and  when 
tested  showed  the  following  results: 


Marks. 


L. 
T. 
T. 
R, 
R. 


Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


52,000 
51,500 
51,500 
52,000 


Tensile 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


21,500 


34,000 
90,500 
08,500 
99,500 
09,500 


Elonga- 
tion 
(per 

cent). 


None. 


None. 
21.5 
22.0 
13.5 
14.5 


Contrac- 
tion (per 
cent). 


None. 


None. 
40.3 
40.3 
20.5 
27.4 


Appearance  of  fracture. 


Granular;  fractured  diago- 
nally at  end  of  stem  through 
thr^. 

....do 

Silky 

do 

Fine  granular 

Fine  granular,  70  per  cent; 
amorphous,  30  per  cent. 


Charpy 
impact 
test  (foot- 
pounds 

Brinell 
ball 

per 
square 
inch). 

hardness. 

1344.5 

196 

}   »210.9 

196 

1284.1 

196 

1  Average  of  four  tests. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  two  longitudinal  specimens  were 
unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  fact  that  fine  cracks  developed  which 
caused  the  specimens  to  fracture  at  end  of  stem,  through  the  thread. 
These  cracks  are  believed  to  have  originated  at  the  fractured  surface 
at  the  time  the  gun  burst.  The  tangential  and  radial  strengths  were 
very  uniform.  The  Charpy  impact  test  measures  the  britUeness  of 
the  metal,  and  the  results  obtained  indicate  satisfactory  material. 

For  microscopic  examination  a  piece  approximately  4  inches 
cubical  was  cut  out,  rough  polished  on  three  sides,  and  etched  with 
iodine  solution.  The  etched  specimen  is  shown  in  photograph  No.  2. 
The  etching  disclosed  a  certain  amount  of  ingot  structure  which  had 
not  been  removed  by  the  forging  or  heat  treatment  to  which  the  piece 
had  been  subjected.  The  ingot  structure  is  always  undesirable,  as  it 
shows  imperfect  heat  treatment,  and  this  is  confirmed  in  the  micro- 
scopic examination.  Unfortunately  the  ingot  structure  is  not  shown 
in  tne  photograph,  but  is  very  evident  to  the  eye.  The  amount  of  slag 
and  segregation  shown  up  by  this  process  was  practically  normal, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  produced  which  would  indicate  a  cause 
of  fracture. 

For  microscopic  examination,  cross  sections  of  each  of  the  six  test 
specimens,  two  each  from  longitudinal,  tangential,  and  radial  posi- 
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tions^  were  used.  ,The  amount  of  slag  was  normal  in  each.  The 
structure,  however,  is  coarse  in  all  and  indicates  imperfect  heat 
treatment.  The  mass  of  metal  is  large,  and  a  fairly  coarse  structure 
might  be  expected,  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  slow  and  undis- 
turbed coohng  from  a  high  temperature.  The  failure  to  wipe  out 
the  original  structure  by  forging  or  heat  treatment  is  shown  in  pho- 
to^apn  No.  6,  where  many  of  the  individual  grains  show  crystalli- 
zation within  the  grain.  This  is  shown  in  those  grains  wherelidit  and 
dark  areas  appear  within  the  same  ^ain,  tJie  difference  m  color 
being  due  to  tne  difference  of  orientation  of  the  individual  crystals 
makm^  up  tJie  grain. 

Whfle  there  is  distinct  ingot  structure  and  coarse  microstructure 
in  this  material,  both  indicating  unsatisfactory  heat  treatment,  it 
can  not  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure.  The  coarse  structure 
may  be  considered  as  a  contributuig  cause. 


'HOTOGRAPH   NO,  2. 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  5.    (X75.) 
Tan eentlaltost piece,  12-Inch  curi  Jacket.    Specimen  B1,  showlni 
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PHOTOGRAPH   NO,  i 


OF  TWO  ADDITIONAL  FSAOKEHTS  FBOK  THB 
JACKET  OF  12-INCH  GXTN  NO.  68. 


OBJECT. 


The  object  of  this  examination  was  to  investigate  further  the  char- 
acter of  the  metal  from  a  burst  jacket  of  a  12-inch  gun  No.  58,  the 
samples  for  test  being  taken  nearer  the  origin  of  fracture  than  in  the 
previous  sample  examined. 


■ 

0 

z 

I 

B. 
< 

I 

0 

h 
0 
I 
0. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Two  fragments  of  the  above  jacket  were  received,  marked  No.  3 
and  No.  70. 

PROCEDURE. 

Three  photographs,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  taken  of  these  fragments, 
showing  the  fractured  surfaces.  Photograph  No.  1  shows  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  on  each  fragment  which  extended  parallel  to  the  bore 
of  the  gun.  The  point  marked  0  has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
origin  of  fracture,  and  will  be  referred  to  as  such  hereinafter.  Photo- 
graph No.  2  shows  the  fractured  surface  which  extended  nearly  nor- 
mal to  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Photograph  No.  3  shows  the  breech  end 
and  a  portion  of  the  fractured  surface  of  fragment  No.  70. 

Six  tensile  test  specimens  were  machined  from  fragment  No.  70. 
Their  locations  are  shown  in  white  in  photographs  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
The  results  of  the  tests  of  these  six  specimens  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Mark. 


A 

B 

C 
D 

E 
F 


Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


Tensile 
strength 
(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


Elonga- 
tion (per 
cent). 


Contnio- 

tion  (per 

cent). 


51,000 

96,500 

25.0 

51«340 

96,510 

20.5 

49,500 
48,500 

90,500 
95.500 

25.5 
20.0 

47,260 
40,500 

94,520 
96,500 

14.0 
19.0 

40.3 

24.3 

49.1 
30.7 

17.4 
27.4 

Appearance  of  fracture. 


Fine  granular,  50  per  cent;  dull  silky,  50 
percent. 

Fine  granular  with  dull  silky  spot  at 
circumference. 

Dull  silky 

Fine  granular,  silky  spot  at  circumfer- 
ence. 

Fine  granular 

Fine  granular,  85  per  cent;  amorphous, 
15  per  cent. 


BrlneU 

hardness 

No. 


187 

187 

187 
187 

192 
183 


HOW  TAKEN   OUT. 


A.  Tangential.    Outside. 

B.  Tangential.    Inside,  near  origin  of  fracture. 

C.  Longitudinal.    Inside,  near  origin  of  fracture, 

D.  Tangential.    Inside. 

E.  Radial. 

F.  Radial. 
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The  specified  tensile  requirements  for  this  material  are: 

Elastic  limit,  48,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Tensile  strength,  88,000  poimds  per  square  inch. 

Elongation  in  2  inches,  not  less  tnan  18  per  cent. 

Contraction  of  area,  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  specimen  E  falls  below  these  requirements 
as  to  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and  contraction,  while  specimens  B 
and  F  fail  to  meet  the  contraction  requirements.  Specimens  E  and 
F,  however,  are  radial  tests,  and  specimen  B  is  an  inside  tangential 
test  located  near  the  probable  origin  of  fracture.  On  the  whole,  the 
physical  tests  were  satisfactory,  and  the  material  would  hardly  be 
rejected  because  of  these  results. 

Two  slabs  were  cut  from  fragment  No.  3  parallel  to  the  two  frac- 
tured STirfaces.  These  slabs  were  poUshed  and  etched  macroscop- 
icaUy.  Photograph  No.  4  shows  the  result  of  etching  one  Surface 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  surface  was  parallel  to  the  bore  of  the 
gun.    Two  eflFects  will  be  observed  as  a  result  of  this  etching. 

(1)  Pronounced  ingotism  is  made  evident  by  the  development  of 
interlacing  needles  which  show  black  in  the  picture. 

(2)  Nonuniformity  is  shown  by  the  development  of  elongated  areas 
and  streaks  which  show  white  in  the  picture. 

Photograph  No.  5  shows  the  same  slab  as  No.  4  after  repolishing 
and  etching  with  copper  ammonium  chloride.  The  same  cnaracter- 
istics  are  brought  out  by  this  reagent,  except  that  the  pattern  is  re- 
versed. In  this  case  the  interlacing  needles  are  white  wnile  the  elon- 
gated spots  are  dark.  Photograph  No.  6  is  the  reproduction  of  a 
sulphur  print  of  the  same  slab  as  shown  in  photograpns  Nos.  4  and  6. 
This  picture  is  a  mirror  image  of  the  two  previous  ones,  but  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  elongated  spots  are  discemable  as  darker 
areas  than  the  rest  of  the  picture.  (The  white  spot  and  the  blurs 
have  no  significance  in  this  picture.)  From  these  facts  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  ''elongated  areas"  are  areas  of  nonhomogeneity  and 
probably  contain  sUghtly  more  sulphur  and  perhaps  more  phospnorus 
than  the  main  portion  of  the  metal.  The  segregations  are  not.  how- 
ever, beUeved  to  be  of  a  nature  as  to  impair  seriously  the  quality  of 
the  metal. 

Microexamination  was  made  on  the  threaded  ends  of  the  six 
tensile  test  specimens,  and  the  following  observations  were  made. 
Slag  in  elongated  globules  was  present  m  considerable  though  not 
necessarily  harmfm  amounts.  This  slag  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
more  abundant  in  the  portions  near  the  origin  of  fracture  **0." 
Elongated  slag  globules  generally  occurred  in  the  areas  which  etched 
light  with  iodine  solution.  Photomicrographs  Nos.  7  and  8  show  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  this  slag  on  the  unetched  surface.  The 
crystalline  structure  which  became  evident  upon  etching  was  rather 
coarse,  and  indicative  of  imperfect  heat  treatment,  thoum  very  great 
grain  refinement  is  not  to  be  expected  in  masses  of  met^  of  this  size. 
The  characteristic  structure  is  shown  by  photomicrographs  Nos.  9  and 
10.     No.  9  shows  the  same  area  as  photomicrograph  No.  7. 

Chemical  analysis  for  carbon  ana  phosphorus  oi  this  material  gave 
the  following  results: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 48 

Phosphorus 023 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn. 

1.  The  metal  has  not  been  forged  enough  to  put  it  in  its  best  con- 
dition. Ingotism  has  not  been  entirely  removed.  Tangential  and 
lon^tudinal  test  specimens,  however,  meet  the  physical  specifi- 
cations, except  in  the  case  of  specimen  B,  which  falls  slightly  below 
on  contraction  of  area. 

2.  The  heat  treatment  has  not  been  of  the  best;  that  is,  the  coarse 
crystallization  is  indicative  of  the  metal  having  been  subjected  to  too 
high  a  temperature. 

3.  Heterogeneous  areas  which  generally  contain  elongated  slag 
globules,  and  which  seem  to  be  somewhat  richer  in  sulphur  and 
possibly  phosphorus,  are  scattered  irregularly  througnout  the 
material.  These  areas  seem  to  be  elongated  parallel  to  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  Also,  they  appear  to  be  in  somewhat  greater  abundance 
near  the  point  of  origin  of  fracture  '^O.'' 

4.  None  of  these  conditions  may  be  definitely  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  failure,  but  it  is  believed  that  tney  may  have  all  been  contributory. 
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EXAMIVATIOV  OF  METAL  FBOH  A  S-XITCH  FIEID  GXTV  TUBE. 

This  tube  was  manufactured  at  Watervliet  Arsenal  from  pur- 
chased forgings  and  came  under  suspicion  through  excessive  shrink- 
age sets. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  examination  was  to  determine  if  there  was  any 
defect  vnth  this  material  of  a  chemical  or  physical  natiire. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  broken  ends  of  two  tensile  test  specimens  from  a  3-inch  field 
gun  tube  were  received.  These  specimens^  No.  1  and  No.  2,  were 
taken  from  the  muzzle  end  of  the  forging  in  a  tangential  direction. 

PROCEDURE   AND  LISCUSSION. 

Elongation  and  contraction  measiirements  were  made  on  these 
specimens  to  check  up  the  figures  given  in  the  correspondence. 
These  figures  were  found  to  be  correct. 

The  metal  from  test  specimen  No.  1  was  taken  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Srinell  hardness  tests  made  in  three  places  showed  the  hardness 
to  be  uniformly  153. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  the  composition  of  this  material  to  be 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 0.30 

Manganese 77 

Sulphur 020 

Phosphorus 015 

Nickel 3.50 

Chromium 25 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  material  to  be  nonhomogene- 
ous  and  full  of  streaks.  These  streaks  extend  across  the  diame&r  of 
the  test  specimen,  and  are  parallel  to  the  laminations  visible  in  the 
fracture.  The  streaks  extend  along  the  direction  of  foiling  of  the 
metal,  and  in  some  cases  elongated  threads  of  slag  fire  visible.  The 
dark  bands  have  a  sorbitic  structure  which  is  the  most  desirable 
structure  for  gun  forcings.  The  li^ht  bands  are  similar  as  to  grain 
structure,  but  seem  either  to  contam  less  carbon  or  to  have  it  neld 
more  completely  in  solid  solution.  The  cause  for  this  streakiness 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  other  than  that  the  elongation  of 
the  streaks  is  undoubtedly  due  to  forging.  The  nonhomogeneity 
is  possibly  caused  by  incomplete  diffusion  of  the  nickel  and  the 
explanation  is  offered  that  tne  light  streaks  are  probably  rich  in 
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nickel  as  compared  to  the  dark  areas.  Micrograph  No.  1  (75  diame- 
ters) shows  the  streakiness  of  this  material  along  the  direction  of 
forjging.  Micrograph  No.  2  (75  diameters)  shows  a  cross  section  of 
the  streaks.  Micrograph  No.  3  (400  diameters)  shows  the  structure 
of  both  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  material  at  a  higher 
magnification.  Micrograph  No.  4  (250  diameters)  shows  an  elon- 
gated thread  of  slag  wiicn  undoubtedly  acted  to  lower  the  ductility 
of  the  material  in  a  tangential  direction. 

Heating  and  cooling  curves  taken  on  this  material  by  the  differ- 
ential method  showed  the  Acj  point  to  be  at  685°  C,  and  the  Ar. 
point  to  be  at  580°  C.  See  plates,  pj).  240  and  241.  These  critical 
points  occur  at  the  temperatures  which  might  be  expected  for  ma- 
terial of  this  composition. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  material  is  normal  for  a  3J 
per  cent  nickel  steel,  except  for  0.25  per  cent  of  chromium.  This 
amount  of  chromium,  however,  should  not  affect  the  material  to  its 
detriment. 

2.  The  critical  points  on  heatmg  and  cooling  are  normal  for  this 
material. 

3.  The  structure  was  foimd  to  be  nonhomogeneous  and  streaky, 
though  the  cause  for  the  nonhomogeneity  is  not  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

4.  Some  elongated  slag  lines  were  found  though  not  to  an  abnor- 
mal extent. 
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EXAMIVATIOir  OF  A  BBOKEV  AXLE  BBACKET  CAP. 

OBJECT. 

This  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  Quality  of  metal  in 
a  broken  axle  oracket  cap,  supposedly  of  cast  steel  No.  2. 

INTRODUCTORY, 

During  the  ordinary  course  of  assembly  in  the  carriage,  one  lug 
was  broken  off  by  hand,  indicating  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
metal. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  appearance  of  the  fracture  was  flaky,  coarsely  crystalline,  and 
typical  of  unannealed  cast  steel.  Along  one  side  and  two  ends  of  the 
fracture  was  the  characteristic  appearance  indicative  of  surface 
decarbonization.  The  edge  which  did  not  show  this  effect  had  been 
machined. 

The  fractured  end  was  pohshed  and  etched.  Photograph  No.  1, 
which  is  magnified  about  four  times,  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
etched  surface.  The  decarbonized  edge  is  readily  seen  as  a  black 
band,  and  the  ferrite  crystal  boundaries  are  also  readily  seen,  showing 
as  black  lines  in  the  picture.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  lines  lie 
approximately  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  casting.  The  circular 
impression  near  one  end  is  the  result  of  a  Brinell  hardness  test. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  material  to  be  normal  as  to 
the  amount  of  sla^.  The  structure  is  typical  of  cast  steel,  consisting 
of  large  grains  ot  sorbito-pearlite  with  lerrite  boundaries.  ^  Needles 
of  ferrite  also  penetrate  the  pearlite  grains.  This  structure  is  shown 
in  micrograph  No.  3.  The  white  is  ferrite  and  corresponds  to  the 
dark  lines  in  photograph  No.  1 .  Micrograph  No.  2  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  decarbonized  edge. 

Tensile,  Charpy  impact,  and  Brinell  hardness  tests  made  on  this 
material  gave  the  following  results: 

Yield  point,  pounds 50, 700 

Tensile  strength,  pounds 99, 400 

Elongation,  per  cent 6. 6 

Contraction,  per  cent 6. 4 

Charpy  test,  foot-pounds  per  square  inch 16. 6 

Brinell  hardness  No 172 

Required  for  cast  steel  No.  2 : 

Elastic  limit,  pounds 35, 000 

Tensile  strength,  pounds 75, 000 

Elongation,  per  cent 15 

Contraction,  per  cent 20 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  do  not  meet  the  ductility  require- 
ments for  caat  steel  No.  2.    "nie  resistance  to  shock  is  extremely  low. 
Chemical  analysis  showed  the  composition  to  be  as  follows: 

Carbon 0.48 

Manganese 64 

SiUcon 278 

Sulphur 051 

Phosphorus 031 

This  composition  is  satisfactory  except  that  the  carbon  is  somewhat 
higher  than  recommended  for  cast  steel  No.  2  in  Ordnance  Pamphlet 
No.  434. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  structure  of  this  material  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  properly  heat  treated,  a  small  specimen  was 
given  the  foUowins  heat  treatment  in  an  experimental  electric  fur- 
nace which  simmated  foimdry  annealing  conditions:  Heated  to 
900^  C.y  held  30  minutes,  cooled  in  the  furnace  at  a  slightly  accelerated 
rate.  Reheated  to  600^  C.  and  furnace  cooled.  Photomicrograph 
No.  4  shows  the  structure  after  this  treatment.  It  is  a  very  good 
example  of  the  refinement  caused  by  proper  anneiJing  of  cast  steel. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  difficulty  with  this  material,  and  the  cause  for  the  breakage  of 
the  piece,  is  that  the  casting  was  not  annealed.  If  it  had  been  given 
the  regular  deingotizing  and  toughening  treatment,  it  would  We 
been  put  in  condition  for  satisfactory  service.  The  decarbonized 
surface  noted  is  characteristic  of  all  steel  castings,  and  the  rather  high 
carbon  content  would  not  prevent  the  material  from  meeting  the  pre- 
scribed physical  requirements. 


EXAMIHATION  OF  ALTJMIinTM  BBONZE. 


OBJECT. 


The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  chemical 
composition  and  physical  properties  of  commercial  aluminimi  bronze. 

Two  cast  bars  1^  inches  diameter  by  6  inches  long  and  a  sample 
cast  gear  blank  were  received  from  open  market.  The  two  bars 
were  machined  into  tensile  test  specimens  and  tested  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 


Marks. 

Tensfle 

strength 

(pounds 

persq.in.)' 

Elongation 
(per  cent). 

Contraction 

of  area 
(per  cent). 

Brinell 

hardness 

No. 

Nol... 
No  2... 

79,200 
78,000 

32.5 
29.6 

29.5 
29.5 

144 
144 

Chemical  analysis  showed  the  following  to  be  the  composition  of 
this  material. 

Per  cent. 

Copper 89.11 

Aluminum 10. 00 

Iron 94 

Microscopic  examination  revealed  a  very  fine  structure,  as  shown 
in  micrograph  No.  1,  magnified  75  diameters.  This  structure  con- 
sists of  a  groundmass  or  matrix  of  Alpha  solid  solution  (the  lighter 
constituent)  thickly  covered  with  rounded  and  elongated  areas  of 
Beta  sohd  solution  (the  darker  constituent).  It  wiU  be  observed 
that  the  Beta  constituent  is  definitely  oriented,  and  that  the  elongated 
areas  lie  in  two  directions  at  60^  angles  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  observe  what  effect  quenching  would  have  on  the 
structure  of  this  material,  an  end  from  one  of  the  broken  test  speci- 
mens was  heated  to  900°  C.  and  quenched  in  water.  The  structure 
resulting  from  this  operation  is  shown  in  micrograph  No.  2,  majgnified 
75  diameters.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  micrograph  No.  1  in  that 
it  is  similarly  oriented,  though  there  seems  to  be  only  one  unresolvable 
constituent  present,  instead  of  two,  as  in  micrograph  No.  1 .  The 
structure  has  an  appearance  similar  to  coarse  martensite.  Brinell 
hardness  after  quencning  was  166. 
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MICROGRAPH  b 


MICROGRAPH  NO.  2.    (X750 


EEPOBT  ON  MASKED  PBESSUBE  PLUG  SEHT  TO  SAHDT  HOOK 

PEOVINO  OEOTJlSrD. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  erosion  of  guns,  a  standard  major 
cahber  pressure  plug,  except  that  it  was  free  from  lettering,  was 
obtainea  from  Frankford  Arsenal.  This  plug  was  polished  and 
etched  on  the  top  of  head  and  examined  microscopically.  Micro- 
CTaphs  No.  1  and  No.  2  show  the  structure  at  75  and  400  diameters. 
This  structure  was  a  very  fine  grained  sorbito-pearlite  and  ferrite. 

The  letters  O  and  V  were  then  stamped  on  the  plug  at  the  pressures 
indicated  on  figure  3,  and  two  punch  marks  were  made  holding 
the  punch  at  an  angle  of  45°  witn  the  surface.  Photograph  No.  3 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  plug  when  ready  to  be  sent 
to  Sandy  Hook. 

The  plug  was  returned  from  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  for 
examination  after  having  been  fired  100  roimds.  Photographs  were 
made  of  both  letters,  some  of  which  are  herewith  shown. 

Inspection  shows  that  at  those  points  of  maximum  pressure  there 
has  been  the  maximum  change  in  the  condition  of  the  metal.  The 
metal  originally  in  the  sorbitic  state  has  b^ua  to  change  to  the 
troostitic  condition  as  the  result  of  firing.  The  relative  change  is 
well  shown  by  reference  to  photographs  of  the  letter  V  impressed  at 
5,000,  2,000,  1,500,  and  1,000  pounds,  respectively.  At  the  lowest 
pressure  there  has  been«little  if  any  change  from  the  original,  while 
m  the  others  the  sorbito-troostitic  change  has  been  proportional  to 
the  pressure.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  cold  work  upon  the  sorbite- 
troostite-martensite  change  has  proceeded  through  tne  first  change, 
and  the  pressure  plug  has  been  returned  for  further  firaig  with  the 
behef  that  the  next  change  will  be  accomplished  with  time  as  inti- 
mated in  the  Tests  of  Metals  for  1914, ''Erosion  of  gunfe." 
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MJCfiOGRAPH  NO.  Z.    (X400.) 


NO.  3.    SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED. 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  7.    (X50.) 
Latter  V  Impreiisd  at  1,000  pound). 


MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  STEEL. 
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A  brochure  on  the  microscopic  exaniination  of  steel,  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  inspectors  of  ordnance,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  personnel  of  the  laboratory.  It  has  been  publishea  in  booklet 
form,  as  Ordnance  Pamphlet  No.  1961. 

As  it  is  beUeved  that  it  is  of  general  interest  and  use,  it  is  reprinted 
herein. 
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MICBOSCOPIC  EXAMISTATIOST  OF  STEEL. 

INTBODUOTION. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  inspectors  of 
ordnance  as  an  aid  in  the  inspection  of  ordnance  matenal.  It  is 
meant  to  present  a  mere  outhne  of  metallographic  methods,  and 
should  only  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  stuoy  of  textbooks  on  the 
metallography  of  iron  and  steel,  and  with  reference  to  original  papers 
appearing  m  the  journals  bearing  on  this  subject.  It  should,  further- 
more, be  used  with  caution,  as  it  is  beUeved  the  metallographic  diag- 
nosis can  be  made  only  after  much  experience  in  the  handling  of  a 
variety  of  materials. 

The  supreme  test  of  any  metal  is  a  test  to  destruction,  but  unfor- 
timately  this  method  is  usually  too  expensive  and  time  consuming  to 
lend  itself  to  useful  purposes.  A  practical  field  test  is  also  satisfac- 
tory, but  in  order  to  carry  on  such  a  test  in  a  systematic  manner,  a 
certain  amount  of  information  must  be  obtained  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  materials  for  such  a  test.  In  order  to  judge  whether 
or  not  a  metal  is  suitable  for  thfe  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
separate  parts  of  the  metal  are  selectea  for  test  and  upon  the  results 
of  these  tests  the  metal  is  judged  as  a  whole.  Physical  and  chem- 
ical tests  are  usually  applied,  and  both  give  satisfactory  and  neces- 
sary information  within  certain  limits;  but  neither  is  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  itself,  and  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  testing  should 
always  be  used  in  conjxmction. 

To  further  supplement  the  information  obtained  by  physical  and 
chemical  tests,  metallographic  tests  which  give  information  not  ob- 
tainable by  the  other  methods  have  been  introduced.  The  particu- 
lar use  of  metallographic  testing  is  to  give  information  in  regard  to 
the  homogeneity  of  the  metal,  and  the  heat  treatment  to  vmich  it 
has  been  subjected.  These  observations  are  extremely  useful  in  con- 
junction with  the  results  of  the  other  methods,  but  are  not  sufficient 
in  themselves,  at  the  present  time,  as  a  basis  for  conclusion  on  accoimt 
of  not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  standardized.  Interpretation  of 
results  IS  a:n  important  factor,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  the  results  should 
be  referred  to  tne  Watertown  Arsenal. 

The  following  pages  are  submitted  as  a  help  to  inspectors,  who 
should  inform  themselves  more  fuUy  in  regard  to  underlying  princi- 
ples involved  and  to  methods  employed. 

SLOWLY   COOLED   STEELS. 

When  steel  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  it  forms  what 
is  called  a  solia  solution.  The  temperature  at  which  the  change  from 
liquid  to  solid  metal  takes  place  is  progressively  lowered  with  increase 
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of  carbon.  The  resulting  solid  solution  is  subject  to  certain  reactions 
which  take  place  as  the  solid  mass  is  further  cooled.  The  tempera- 
tures at  which  these  reactions  take  place  are  known  as  '^  critical  tem- 
peratures," or  critical  points,  and  are  made  evident  by  evolutions  or 
absorptions  of  heat.  The  reactions  are  reversible  ones,  depending 
upon  whether  the  points  are  observed  on  a  rising  or  falling  tempera- 
ture. Points  obtained  upon  a  falling  temperature  are  referred  to 
as  Ar,,  Ar,,  Ar^;  points  obtained  on  a  rising  temperature  as  Acj,  Ac,, 
and  Acs. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  at  these  critical  temperatures  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  resulting  product.  Inasmuch  as  some  of 
these  points  are  dependent  upon  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
metal,  particularly  carbon,  the  properties  of  any  steel  are  then  de- 
pendent upon  the  percentage  oi  carbon  and  the  completeness  with 
which  the  reactions  have  taken  place  at  the  critical  temperatures. 

For  practical  purposes  the  Ajj  and  Ac,  points  need  not  be  consid- 
ered. In  steels  containing  less  than  0.85  per  cent  C.  the  Ar,  point 
represents  the  beginning  of  the  decomposition  of  solid  solution  and 
the  throwing  out  of  some  of  the  solvent,  viz,  iron.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  reaction  begins  is  progressively  lowered  with  increase 
of  carbon  up  to  0.85  per  cent.  In  steels  containing  more  than  0.85 
per  cent  C.  me  upper  critical  temperature  is  progressively  raised  with 
mcrease  of  carbon  up  to  1.7  per  cent  C.  and  is  referred  to  as  Acm.  and 
the  reaction  taking  place  represents  the  beginning  of  the  separation 
of  iron  carbide,  FejC,  on  a  falling  temperature,  and  the  completion  of 
solution  of  iron  carbide  on  a  rismg  temperature.  The  Ar^  point  for 
all  carbon  steels  is  approximately  at  the  same  temperature  and  rep- 
resents the  final  decomposition  of  the  soUd  solution  into  its  constitu- 
ents, iron  and  iron  carbide.  The  Ac^  point  is  approximately  30** 
higher  than  the  Ar^  point  and  represents  the  beginmng  of  the  forma- 
tion of  soUd  solution.  In  steels  containing  0.85  per  cent  C.  there  is 
but  one  critical  temperature  at  which  the  sobd  solution  decomposes 
into  its  constituents,  iron  and  iron  carbide.  This  is  known  as  an 
eutectoid  steel,  and  its  microscopic  constituent  is  pearlite.  Pearlite 
always  etches  dark,  and  imder  high  magnifications  is  shown  to  con- 
sist of  alternate  laminations  of  iron  and  iron  carbide.  Steels  contain- 
ing less  than  0.85  per  cent  C.  are  hypoeutectoid  and  contain  the 
microscopic  constituents  of  ferrite  and  pearlite,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  increasing  with  the  per  cent  of  carbon.  Steels  containing  more 
than  0.85  per  cent  C.  are  hypereutectoid  and  contain  the  microscopic 
constituents  cementite  (iron  carbide,  ¥ejD)  and  pearlite.  These  facts 
are  illustrated  in  the  diagram.     (Fig.  1.) 

Hypo-eutectoid  steels  are  used  for  forgings  and  castings;  hyper- 
eutectoid steels  for  tools;  eutectoid  steSb  for  tires,  sprmgs,  etc. 
Examples  illustrating  these  constituents  are  shown  in  photographs 
Nos.  1-9. 

Photograph  No.  1  shows  the  characteristics  of  a  carbonless  iron 
in  which  the  whole  field  is  made  up  of  granules  of  ferrite.  With  the 
introduction  of  carbon  there  is  a  decrese  in  the  amount  of  ferrite  and 
the  constituent  pearUte  begins  to  appear.  This  is  shown  in  photo- 
graph No.  2,  for  a  steel  containing  0.18  per  cent  C.  Inasmuch  as 
steels  containing  0.85  per  cent  C.  contain  100  per  cent  pearlite,  and 
pearlite  being  composed  of  ferrite  and  cementite,  in  this  steel  con- 
taining 0.18  per  cent  carbon  there  ought  to  be  approximately  20 
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per  cent  of  the  field  made  up  of  pearlite.  In  a  steel  containing  0.5 
per  cent  C.  there  should  be  58.8  per  cent  pearlite.  Such  a  steel 
IS  shown  in  photograph  No.  4.  A  eutectoid  steel  containing  0.83 
per  cent  C.  and  practically  100  per  cent  pearlite  is  shown  in  photo- 
graph No.  7.  Under  higher  magnifications  pearlite  shows  the 
lammated  structure  shown  in  pnotegraph  No.  8.  In  hyper- 
eutectoid  steels  the  excess  carbon  beyond  that  necessary  to  form 
pearlite  separates  as  free  cementite  and  the  amoimt  of  free  cementite 
can  be  calculated.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  field  is  made  up  of 
pearlite  and  cementite  and  it  requires  0.85  per  cent  of  the  carbon 
te  form  the  nearlite,  the  difference  between  the  total  carbon  and 
0.85  per  cent  C.  gives  the  amount  of  carbon  available  to  form  cementite. 
Thus,  in  a  sted  containing  1.25  per  cent  C.  there  is  available  for 
cementite  formation  0.4  per  cent  C.  And  as  cementite,  FcjC,  con- 
tains 6.67  per  cent  C.  the  0.4  per  cent  carbon  would  furnish  ap- 
proximately 6  per  cent  cementite  which-  would  occur  in  the  free 
state,  and  the  steel  would  contain  94  per  cent  of  pearlite  and  6  per 
cent  cementite.  (See  photograph  No.  ,9.)  It  is  thus  evident  that 
by  microscopic  examination  a  rough  determination  of  carbon  may 
be  made  on  slowly  cooled  steels^  rhotograph  No.  10  shows  a  steel 
containing  1 .46  per  cent  carbon — approximately  9  per  cent  cementite — 
in  which  the  white  constituent  is  cementite. 

RAPIDLY  COOLED    STEELS. 

Every  chemical  reaction  has  a  time  factor.  In  the  slow  cooling 
or  heating  of  steels  the  reactions  taking  place  at  the  critical  tem- 
peratures are  almost  complete  and  the  products  of  the  reactions  are 
m  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  If  this  time  factor  be  disturbed  the 
state  of  equilibrium  is  also  disturbed.^  If  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
rapid  enough  the  reactions  which  ordinarily  take  place  on  Sow 
cooling  are  suppressed  and  the  metal  is  maintained  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  existed  at  the  temperatures  from  which  cooling  began. 
If  cooled  rapidlv  from  above  Ar^,  the  reactions  which  ordinmly 
take  place  on  slow  coohng  have  not  time  to  take  place,  and  the 
solid  solution  present  persists  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  but, 
inasmuch  as  sofid  solution  of  iron  carbide  in  iron  is  in  stable  equUib- 
rium  only  at  temperatures  above  Acj,  then  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equihbrium  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  hardened  steel  and  is  produced  by  quenching  in  water, 
brine,  or  oil  at  some  temperature  above  Ac^  Trie  tendency  towara 
stable  equilibrium  is  very  small  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  it 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature  and  time.  Tne  microscopic 
constituent  produced  in  quenched  steel  is  known  as  martensite  and 
is  characterized  by  needle-like  crystals  crossing  each  other  at  angles 
of  60®.  Photograph  No.  11  shows  the  characteristic  appearance. 
Commercially,  martensitic  steels  are  imimportant  on  account  of 
their  extreme  brittleness,  and  they  are  found  only  rarely. 

More  important,  however,  are  those  steels  in  which  the  unstable 
state  of  equilibrium  has  been  partially  relieved  by  the  process  Imown 
as  tempering  or  drawing. 

If  heated  to  temperatures  below  Ac^  the  effect  produced  will  vary 
with  the  temperature.    The  lower  the  temperature  of  reheating  the 
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smaller  is  the  tendency  toward  stable  equilibrium;  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  more  stable  is  the  product  produced.  Practically 
any  degree  of  hardness  may  be  produced,  varying  from  glass  to 
extreme  softness,  by  properly  regulating  the  temperature  of  the 
heating.  There  are  then  two  extremes,  the  martensitic  steels 
f ormea  by  quenching  from  above  Ac^  and  the  pearlitic  steels  formed 
by  cooling  slowly  from  Ar-  or  above.  Intermediate  between  these 
extremes  are  steels  in  which  more  or  less  of  the  unstable  solid  solu- 
tion has  been  partly  converted  to  mote  stable  forms.  Such  forms 
are  represented^  microscopically  by  troostite  and  sorbite.  Troostite, 
formed  by  tempering  at  relatively  low  temperatures,  represents  the 
first  stage  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  unstable  equiUbrium  and  is. 
characterized  by  the  amorphous  or  slighlty  granular  structure. 
On  etching  with  alcoholic  nitric  acid  the  surface  usually  blackens 
immediately  from  separated  carbon.  Photograph  No.  12  shows 
troostite. 

Sorbitic  steels  are  those  which  have  been  quenched  and  heated  to 
a  higher  temperature  and  thus  represent  a  more  stable  state  of 
equilibrium.  They  are  characterized  by  having  a  peculiar  gray- 
isn  color,  and  the  structure  is  better  defined  than  troostite.     The 

f>articles  of  iron  carbide  have  not  assumed  definite  laminations  with 
errite  as  in  pearlite.  but  are  very  much  more  distinct  than  in 
troostite.    Photograpn  No.  13  shows  sorbite. 

Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  rate  of  cooling. 
Thus,  if  the  steel  be  quenched  in  the  critical  range  at  the  beginning 
of  the  transformation  of  solid  solution  into  its  components,  troostite 
maybe  produced;  if  quenched  near  the  end  of  the  transformation, 
sorbite  may  be  produced.  Quenching  below  the  critical  range 
should  theoretically  produce  the  same  effects  as  slow  cooling. 

ANNEALED  STEELS. 

In  the  heating  of  steels  to  a  high  temperature,  and  in  the  slow 
cooling  from  a  high  temperature,  either  without  having  been  forged 
or  a.f  ter  having  been  forged  at  a  high  temperature,  there  is  considerable 

frain  growth  of  the  steel  with  strong  tendency  toward  granulation, 
n  the  making  of  castings  there  is  good  opportunity  for  grain  growth 
and  also  for  the  formation  of  internal  strains.  To  remove  strains 
and  to  refine  the  grain,  steel  is  annealed.  The  temperature  of  anneal- 
ing is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  carbon.  For  hypoeutectoid 
steels  the  temperature  most  suitable  is  coincident  with  tne  tempera- 
ture at  which  complete  diffusion  or  solution  of  the  constituents 
takes  place.  This  corresponds  to  the  Acj  point,  and  for  steels  con- 
taining less  than  0.85  per  cent  C.  is  progressively  lowered  from  900° 
C.  for  pure  iron  to  700°  C.  for  eutectoid  steel.  Usually  a  temperature 
25-50   higher  should  be  reached. 

In  hypereutectoid  steels  the  tendency  for  the  structure  to  coarsen 
is  very  much  greater,  and  consequently  the  heating  for  annealing 
should  be  carried  only  a  little  over  the  AC|  point. 

Microscopic  examination  gives  a  clue  not  only  to  the  temperature 
at  which  a  steel  has  been  annealed,  but  also  gives  a  very  strong 
indication  of  the  rate  at  which  cooling  has  taken  place. 
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NONMETALLIC   IMPUBITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  constituents  of  steel,  there  are  some 
abnormal  constituents  commonly  classified  imder  the  name  of  slag, 
which  may  include  such  substances  as  silicate  of  manganese,  sulphide 
of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Mixtures  of  silicates  of  iron  and 
manganese  may  occur  and  also  mixtures  of  silicates  of  manganese 
and  sulphide  of  manganese.  Oxide  of  iron  ordinarily  occurs  near  the 
surface  as  the  result  of  rolling  in  the*same  mill  scale,  but  may  at 
times  penetrate  quite  deeply  mto  the  interior,  and  in  either  case  is 
usually  accompanied  by  partial  decarbonization. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  readily  between  silicate  and 
sulphide  of  manganese  without  resort  to  special  tests.  They  both 
occur  as  dove-colored  constituents  and  are  best  observed  on  the 
polished  but  imetched  surface.  (See  photos.  Nos.  17  and  18.)  The 
former,  especially  if  occurring  in  masses,  will  frequently  show  crys- 
talline-etcn  figures.  (See  pnotos.  Nos.  14  and  15.)  In  slowly 
cooled,  unworced  steels  they  will  show  as  rounded  dove-colored 
masses  usually  in  the  ferrite;  in  foiled  steels  they  are  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  forging.  (See  photos.  Nos.  16  and  17.)  Inasmuch 
as  all  steels  contain  some  slag,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how 
much  should  be  allowed.  The  form  in  which  it  occurs  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  actual  amoxmt  present,  although  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  slag  the  better  the  product.  It  is  especially  unde- 
sirable to  have  the  slag  in  masses,  and  particularly  in  elongated 
streaks.  It  then  produces  ghost  lines  ana  is  usually  accompanied 
by  streaks  of  femte  which  are  usually  further  embrittled  by  the 
presence  of  hi^h  phosphorus.  Such  slag  streaks  are  frequently  the 
source  of  cracks  which  develop  along  me  slag  in  the  direction  of 
forcing. 

By  reference  to  photographs  Nos.  14  to  18  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  forms  in  which  slag  may  occur,  and  other  examples  may  be  seen 
under  the  discussion  of  special  cases. 

Inspectors «hould  observe  the  following: 

1.  Macrostructure  for  (a)  ingot  stnicture,  (6)  segregation,  and 

(c)  blowholes. 

2.  Slag. 

3.  Streaks. 

4.  Heat  treatment. 

5.  Composition. 

Macrostructure  is  the  appearance  of  the  etcted  surface  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Microstructure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  appearance 
of  the  etched  surface  seen  under  a  microscope.  The  macrostructure 
often  yields  important  evidence  concerning  the  qualities  of  the 
metal.  The  structure  is  usually  developed  on  a  roughly  polished 
area  of  considerable  size,  or  if  it  is  possible  to  work  onyr  with  small 
sections,  it  is  recommended  that  the  test  bars  be  rough  pohshed  on 
two  sides,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  before  being  turned  into 
shape.  The  development  of  the  structure  is  accomplished  by  etching 
the  surface  with  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  or  with  an 
8  per  cent  solution  of  copper  ammonium  chloride.  The  former 
should  always  be  prepared  immediately  before  use,  as  it  keeps  in 
good  condition  only  a  relatively  short  time.  The  copper  ammonium 
chloride  should  be  used  only  for  those  specimens  which  can  be  dipped 
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into  it;  and  the  time  of  action  should  be  approximately  one  minute. 
This  solution  will  not  give  results  with  alloy  steels  on  account  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  deposited  copper  adheres  to  the  surface. 
With  carbon  steels  the  deposited  copper  is  very  easily  removed  by 
rubbing  with  a  piece  of  wet  cotton.  * 

In  using  the  iodine  the  polished  surface  is  swabbed  with  cotton 
holding  the  reagent,  and  the  process  is  repeated  as  fast  as  the  color 
of  the  iodine  disappears  for  a  period  of  nve  minutes.  The  macro- 
structure  thus  devdoped  shows:  Ingot  structure,  segregation  of  car- 
bon or  phosphorus,  excessive  slag,  strained  metal. 

The  presence  of  ingot  structure  such  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  19 
indicates  that  the  heat  treatment  and  forging  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  the  crystallization  which  occurred  on  the  soUdiScation  of 
the  metal.  It  is  not  definitely  known  that  the  presence  of  ingot 
structure  is  harmful,  and  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  excellent 
microstructure,  but  it  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  heat  treatment 
to  which  the  metal  has  been  subiected  after  solidification.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  structure  would  not  be  found  in  the  best  steel, 
and  it  is  further  believed  that  metal  showing  ingot  structure  would 
be  more  liable  to  rupture  from  shock  than  metal  in  which  the  ingot 
structure  had  been  wiped  out  by  heat  treatment  and  foiling. 

Segr^ation  of  carbon  or  phosphorus  may  be  brought  out  most 
successfully  by  etching  a  complete  cross  section  of  the  metal  under 
investigation,  such  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  20  of  a  rail  section 
in  whim  se^egation  of  carbon  is  shown,  or  in  photograph  No.  21  of 
a  cross  section  of  a  piece  ot  cold-rolled  shafting  in  which  s^regation 
of  i)hosphorus  is  shown.  Photo^aph  No.  22  shows  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  same  piece  of  shafting,  and  is  etched  with  nitrio  acid, 
which  darkens  the  pnosphide  areas.  It  is  seldom  possible,  however, 
to  obtain  complete  cross  sections,  but  valuable  indications  may  be 
obtained  from  surface  structures  or  from  test-bar  sections  such  as 
shown  in  photograph  No.  38  oif  test  bars  marked  2,  3,  and  5.  The 
phenomena  observed  here  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later. 

Both  iodine  and  copper  ammonium  chlonde  show  dark  areas  where 
segregated  carbon  occurs;  iodine  leaves  phosphide  areas  whiter  than 
the  surrounding  metal,  while  copper  ammomum  chloride  leaves  the 
area  dark  and  the  copper  adheres  more  tenaciously  to  a  phosphide 
than  to  a  carbide  area.  Excessive  slag  is  shown  by  a  pitted  or  spongy 
area  where  the  sla^  has  segregated. 

Strained  metal  mvariably  etches  more  darkly  than  metal  which 
has  not  been  strained,  and  the  extent  of  the  strained  area  may  be 
determined  by  etching  with  either  reagent.  Photograph  No.  23  shows 
an  area  whicn  has  been  strained  by  cold  work. 

SZcwf.— ^lag  is  undoubtedly  harmful  it  the  material,  either  silicate 
or  sulphide,  occurs  in  lar^e  quantities  in  segregated  masses,  or  if 
present  in  masses  elongated  in  the  direction  of  forging.  The  position 
of  the  slag  in  the  metal  is  also  of  importance,  and  that  which  occurs 
in  regions  of  severest  strain  is  most  to  be  feared.  It  must  alwa^ 
be  remembered  that  in  observing  slag  the  particular  spot  in  view  is 
magnified  60  to  100  diameters  and  it  may  oe  only  an  isolated  spot. 
If  fSund^  an  exploration  in  the  neighboring  region  should  be  made  to 
see  if  it  is  generally  distributed,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
low-carbon  steels  may  carry  with  safety  more  slag  than  high-carbon 
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steels.  In  photographs  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  53,  54,  and  55  are  shown 
slag  areas  which  would  at  once  arouse  suspicion,  and  if  found  in  rup- 
tured material  an  exploration  would  more  likely  show  similar  areas 
throughout  the  region  of  fracture. 

The  inclusion  of  oxide  is  frequently  accompanied  by  partial  decar- 
bonization  and  is  most  frequently  found  on  or  near  the  surface.  An 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  photograph  No.  24,  in  which  it  is  seen 
that  a  crack  has  penetrated  through  the  slftgi  probably  mill  scale, 
and  in  the  crack  are  the  remnants  of  the  slag.  On  the  left  of  the  crack 
is  the  normal  structure  and  on  the  right  is  a  decarbonized  area  con- 
taining slag.  Such  an  area  would  prooably  be  large  enough  to  show 
to  the  naked  eye  and  would  be  considered  unsafe.  Other  examples 
of  oxide  inclosures  are  cited  on  pages  259  and  260  in  the  discussion 
of  the  failure  of  12-inch  gim  and  14-inch  gun  lever. 

Streaks.— :Oji  machining  a  metal  there  may  often  be  seen  lines  or 
areas  on  the  surface  which  have  a  different  luster  from  the  main  mass 
of  metal  and  which  frequently  machine  quite  differently  from  the 
metal  suiroimding  it;  or  on  polishing  ana  etching,  lines  of  different 
luster  may  stand  out  prominently  and  invariably  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  forging.  Such  lines  or  areas  are  known  as  streaks  or 
ghost  lines  and  may  occur  as  either  dark  or  light  in  comparison  to 
the  surrounding  metal.  Streaks  are  usually  accompaniea  by  sla^. 
If  the  slag  is  oxidizing  in  character,  the  streak  will  be  decarbonized, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ferrite  areas  will  be  embrittled  by  bein^ 
rich  in  phosphorus.  Such  streaks  may  be  Jbhe  soiffce  of  fracture  ana 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Dark-colored  streaks  usually  contain  sihcate  of  manganese. and  are 
less  harmful,  the  nietal  showing  considerable  ductihty  in  the  streaked 
region. 

Kadial  test  pieces  from  gun  forgings  will  freauently  show  streaks, 
and  on  account  of  the  tension  being  normal  to  tne  direction  of  exten- 
sion, the  specimen  will  show  low  ductihty.  Photographs  Nos.  25  and 
26  show,  respectively,  dark  and  light  streaks,  and  photograph  No.  27 
shows  the  microstructure  of  a  portion  of  the  fight-colored  streak  with 
its  decarbonization  and  accompanying  slag.  (See  also  ^^  Tests  of 
Metals"  for  1909,  vol.  2.) 

Heat  treaiment. — It  is  important  that  the  heat  treatment  should 
represent  the  best  practice.  This  will  vary  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  material  is  to  be  used.  In  annealed  steels  the  structure 
should  not  only  show  the  finest  grain  which  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
material,  but  it  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  metal,  considering, 
however,  that  the  mass  of  metal  influences  the  structure.  Thus  the 
surface  indications  are  not  always  the  same  as  would  be  found  in  the 
center  of  a  large  section.  Variations  between  the  exterior  and 
interior  should  therefore  be  expected  on  account  of  slower  cooling  of 
the  interior  and  the  inability  to  always  have  the  forging  affect  the 
whole  mass  of  metal  alike.  Coarse  structure  on  the  surface  will 
usuaUy  indicate  coarser  material  in  the  center  of  the  mass.  Coarse 
structured  material  may  pass  physical  specifications,  but.  neverthe- 
less, it  does  not  represent  the  best  practice.  Photograpns  Nos.  28 
and  29  represent  respectively  coarse  structure  and  fine  structure  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  better  material, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  respective  physical  properties.  Photograph 
No.  30  shows  an  undesirably  coarse  structure,  and  No.  31  shows  a 
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crystalline  structure  which  is  not  only  undesirable  but  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  suitable  heat  treatment. 

Failure  to  obtain  uniformity  of  structure  is  shown  in  photograph 
No.  32.  Discussion  of  photographs  Nos.  49,  51,  and  53  will  be  found 
under  the  discussion  oi  some  of  the  special  cases,  viz,  the  failure  of 
14-inch  gun  lever  arm.  Dangerous  overheating  is  shown  in  photo- 
graph No.  33.  In  this  case  the  material  is  burnt,  as  is  shown  oy  the 
oxide  between  the  granules  of  pearlite. 

In  material  whicn  has  been  quenched  and  subsequently  tempered, 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  denning  the  structure,  but  in  general  it 
should  be  fine  and  usually  sorbitic,  unless  in  unusual  cases,  especially 
high  strength  and  lower  ductility  is  desired,  in  which  cases  troostite 
may  be  found.  In  steels  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  high  strer^h 
ana  high  ductility  and  obtained  by  either  oil  or  water  quenching, 
followed  by  a  tempering  process,  and  in  which  the  structure  is  usualfy 
sorbitic,  it  should  be  observed  tnat  the  original  martensitic  structure 
be  completely  removed  by  the  tempering  process.  This  point  is 
illustrated  by  photograph  No.  34  in  which  there  are  distinct  remains 
of  the  original  martensitic  structxire.  Such  a  steel  properly  heat 
treated  ought  to  show  a  structure  similar  to  Nos.  12  or  13. 

Composition. — On  slowly  cooled  or  annealed  steels,  the  percentage 
of  carbon  may  be  roughly  estimated.  On  quenched  steels  this  esti- 
mation is  much  more  difficult  and  usually  impossible.  However, 
with  some  experience,  the  observer  can  tell  approximately  whether 
or  not  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  what  the  specifications  call  for. 
The  chemical  analysis,  however,  gives  more  accurate  data  and 
should  always  be  relied  upon  for  rnial  decision.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  a  rough  microscopic  analysis  may  be  made  with  advantage. 
For  example,  in  photograph  No.  35  (broten  recoil  spring),  there  is 
plainly  an  excess  of  cementite,  indicating,  as  was  subsequently  shown 
by  analysis,  about  1.25  per  cent  of  caroon.  Such  material  is  evi- 
dently unsuited  for  spring  steel  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
weak  and  very  brittle  constituent,  cementite.  The  main  body  of 
this  spring  showed  troostite,  not  in  itself  unsuitable,  most  of  the 
carbon  bemg  in  solid  solution,  but  the  center  portion  was  not  cooled 
rapidly  enough  to  prevent  the  separation  of  free  cementite.  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that  a  steel  containing  less  carbon  would  have 
been  more  suitable. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   WORK  ON   GRAIN   SIZE. 

Steel  cooled  slowly  and  undisturbed  from  a  high  temperature  will 
show  a  coarsely  granular  or  crystalline  structure,  and  the  size  of  the 
grain  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the  time  during  which  the 
material  was  held  at  the  maximum  temperature,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  material  was  cooled.  In  large  masses  of  material  the 
structure  will  be  coarser  in  the  center  than  at  the  surface,  due  to  the 
difference  in  rate  of  cooling.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difference  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  homogeneous,  uniform  material  the 
steel  is  worked  during  the  period  at  which  grain  growth  would  ordin- 
arily take  place.  Steel  which  has  been  Tiot  worked  down  to  the 
Atj  point  will  show  a  finer  grain,  and  will  be  stronger  than  the  same 
steel  slowly  cooled  without  work,  and  will  at  the  same  time  show 
high  ductility.     Examples  of  steel  worked  and  uuworked  are  shown 
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in  photographs  Nos.  29  and  28.  Steel  which  has  been  worked  below 
Atj — cold  worked — ^will  show  considerable  distortion  of  grain,  as 
shown  in  photograph  No.  36. 

The  following  illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate  types  of  structure 
which  have  been  found  in  defective  material  which  failed  in  service. 

lO-INGH  RIFLE  y   MODEL  1895. 

The  tube  of  this  gun  was  found  to  be  cracked  after  proof  firing. 
The  crack  was  situated  about  2  feet  in  from  the  breech  end  and 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  through  a  visible  distance  of  about 
10  inches.  At  the  central  portion  of  the  crack  the  walls  were  con- 
siderably more  separated  than  at  either  end,  and  considerable  metal 
had  been  removed  at  this  point.  The  general  appearance  is  shown 
in  photograph  No.  37.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  crack  is  not  con- 
tinuous. 

Photographs  No.  38  and  No.  39  show  the  macrostructuro  of  this 
steel  when  etched  with  iodine,  the  specimens  shown  in  photograph 
No.  38  being  taken  longitudinal,  radial,  and  tangential.  The  segre- 
gation of  phosphorus  is  indicated  by  tne  dark  hnes  in  pieces  No.  2 
and  No.  5  of  photograph  No.  38,  and  in  both  pieces  of  photograph 
No.  39,  and  by  the  dark  spots  in  piece  No.  3.  Photograph  No.  39 
shows  the  metal  cut  from  the  region  of  the  fracture  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  as  shown  in  test  piece  marked  5  in  photograph 
No.  38,  and  in  other  test  pieces  not  shown.  The  dark  streaks  were 
found  to  be  elongated  parallel  to  the  direction  of  forging,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  tnat  the  elongation  will  always  be  paraUal  to 
the  surfaces  being  forged.  By  inspection  of  the  two  laiger  pieces  of 
metal  cut  from  the  region  of  the  crack,  photograph  No.  39,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  considerable  distortion  of  the  phosphide  areas  near 
the  rifled  surface.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  by  some  means 
a  fold  in  the  metal  had  taken  place  at  this  point  and  tnat  in  forging 
it  out  the  phosphide  areas  had  been  distorted  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  surface  of  the  fold. 

^  In  photographs  of  test  piece  No.  3  is  shown  a  face  cut  normal  to  the 
direction  oi  f oiging.  In  all  specimens  cut  in  a  similar  direction  there 
is  always  the  same  evidence  of  ingot  structure  or  primary  crystalli- 
zation, which  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  white  interpene- 
trating lines  as  shown.  This  crystallization  was  produced  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  metal  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  and 
during  the  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  solidification  to  about 
700®  C.    This  is  characteristic  of  mgot  crystallization. 

Subsequent  heat  treatment  and  forging  should  have  completely 
ehminated  all  traces  of  this,  and  its  presence  is  an  indication  of^aulty 
manipulation.  Further  evidence  of  faulty  heat  treatment  is  found 
in  the  microstructure  of  the  steel. 

Examination  of  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crack  showed  many 
fine  cracks,  slag  inclusions,  and  carbonless  areas.  The  cracks  led  to 
slag,  and  where  the  slag  was  found  there  was  also  found  decarbonized 
areas.  Photograph  No.  40  shows  a  crack  ending  in  slag  and  sur- 
rounded by  decarbonized  iron.  The  course  of  the  slag  was  quite 
irregular,  as  shown  in  photographs  No.  41  and  No.  42. 

THiat  the  slag  originated  during  the  process  of  foi^g  and  was 
folded  into  the  metal  rather  than  during  the  manufacture  of  the  steel 
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is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  strongly  oxidizing  in  character.  If 
it  had  originated  at  the  time  of  making  the  steel,  and  had  then 
burned  out  some  of  the  carbon,  there  woiud  still  have  been  plenW  of 
time  for  more  carbon  to  have  diffused  back  into  these  areas,  it  is 
found  here,  however,  surroimded  by  free  ferrite  alon^  the  slag  lines, 
as  shown  in  photo^aph  No.  43  and  in  photograph  No.  44,  in  which 
is  shown  an  isolated  slag  spot  surrounded  by  free  ferrite,  and  this  in 
turn  by  the  normal  structure. 

Examination  was  made  of  the  surfaces  normal  to  the  lands  and 
grooves  of  the  rifling,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  hardening  of  the 
surface.  It  is  thus  mghly  improbable  that  a  crack  could  have  origi- 
nated from  the  presence  of  hardened  metal. 

It  is  believed  that  the  crack  in  this  gun  was  caused  by  folding  in  of 
some  of  the  metal  during  forging.  Inddently  some  other  defects  are 
pointed  out. 

14-INCH  GUN  LEVER. 

This  lever  was  made  of  cast  steel  and  was  broken  during  the  test  of 
the  carriage.  A  microscopic  examination  revealed  the  structures 
showp  in  photographs  Nos.  46-51,  inclusive. 

Photograph  No.  46  shows  a  large  amoimt  of  segregated  ferrite  with 
included  slag.  These  ferrite  areas  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  are 
easily  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  fractured  ends  of  the  test  pieces  the  metal  shows  decidedly 
bright  spots,  and  these  are  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presence  of  the 
segregated  ferrite.  Further,  it  has  been  noticed  that  along  the  stem 
of  the  test  pieces  there  are  incipient  cracks  developed,  as  shown  in 
photograph  No.  45.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  incipient  frac- 
tures are  developed  in  such  areas  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  47, 
which  shows  a  large  ferrite  field  at  the  edge  of  the  specimen.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  forces  are  transmitted  equally  throughout  the  test 
piece  that  such  a  portion  would  yield  more  readily  where  the  carbon 
was  lowest.  The  strength  of  such  a  spot  would  be  approximatdy 
that  of  pure  iron,  or  about  40,000  pounds  per  souare  incn,  while  the 
darker  areas  which  contain  more  carbon  woula  show  considerably 
higher  values.  The  presence  of  much  slag  in  the  ferrite  areas  would 
also  increase  the  brittleness  at  this  point,  and  would  account  for  the 
low  ductility  in  some  specimens.  Further  examples  of  this  form  of 
segregation  are  shown  in  photographs  No.  48  and  No.  49. 

The  metal  has  not  been  annealed  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the 
original  crystallization  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  solidification. 
The  crystalline  structure  is  shown  in  photographs  Nos.  60  and  51. 
Proper  annealing  should  have  completely  wiped  out  all  appearance 
of  tnis  kind.  Evidence  of  this  crystalline  nature  was  found  in  aU 
specimens  examined,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  wherever  such 
structure  appears,  casting  strains  exist.  Proper  annealing  would 
also  have  removed  all  imtial  strains  and  would  have  remied  the 
structure. 

The  strength  and  ductility  have  undoubtedly  been  affected  by  the 
aforementioned  factors,  viz,  segregated  ferrite,  crystalline  structure, 
and  abundance  of  slag. 
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12-INCH  NAVY  GUN. 

A  section  of  the  metal,  1  inch  square,  was  cut  from  the  region 
of  the  fracture,  and  the  macrostructure  was  developed  by  etching  with 
iodine  solution.  Photograph  No.  52  shows  the  macrostructure  in 
which  is  shown  several  streaks  running  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
forging  on  the  left  hand  face,  and  on  the  right  hand  face  an  irregular 
area  of  segregation  normal  to  this  surface.  Small  fissures  were 
visible  and  both  faces  indicated  the  presence  of  slag.  Photograph 
No.  53  shows  the  microetructure  on  the  longitudinal  face  in  which  is 
seen  slag  and  small  fissures.  Photographs  Nos.  54  and  55  show  an 
xmetchea  and  etched  area  in  the  longitudinal  face,  some  of  the  same 
slag  areas  being  shown  in  each,  and  the  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the 
metal  is  evident. 

The  cause  of  rupture  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  zone  of  streaked  metal,  and  further,  that  this  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  slag  in  the  original  ingot.       ^ 

POLISHING. 

To  prepare  a  specimen  for  microscopic  examination,  it  is  necessarv 
to  polish  the  surface  imtil  a  perfectly  smooth  finish  is  obtained. 
Frequent  examination  under  the  microscope  will  enable  the  operator 
to  determine  when  the  polishing  should  end.  Small  specimens  are 
easiest  to  handle,  and  the  threaded  ends  of  broken  tc^t  specimens 
are  commonly  used.  The  broken  ends  are  cut  off  with  a  saw  and 
smoothed  with  a  dead  smooth  file,  then  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  No.  120 
emery  cloth  and  later  on  a  piece  of  No.  00,  care  being  taken  to  change 
direction  frequently  so  that  the  scratches  are  at  rignt  angles  to  each 
other.  The  piece  is  then  rubbed  on  a  block  of  wood  covered  with 
felt  or  canvas  and  moistened  with  a  preparation  of  flour  emery  and 
water.    This  is  usually  applied  with  a  fine  2-inch  brush. 

The  specimen  is  then  rubbed  successively  on  similar  blocks  mois- 
tened with  tripoli  and  jeweler's  rouge.  The  piece  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  before  changing  from  one  abrasive  to  another. 

If  power  is  available,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  polish  the 
specimens  on  rapidly  revolving  wheels  covered  with  fine  duck  or 
broadcloth,  to  wnich  the  abrasive  is  appUed  with  a  brush  or  in  the 
form  of  a  spray. 

After  pofishmg,  the  specimen  is  washed  carefully  in  running  water 
and  immediately  wiped  dry  with  a  towel  or  piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 

It  is  recommended  that  Appendix  1  of  Sauveur's  ''Metallography'' 
be  carefully  read. 

ETCHING. 

An  alcohoUc  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  the  most  common  reagent 
used  for  etching,  and  is  prepared  b\^  adding  4  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  to 
96  c.  c.  of  gram  alcohol. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  solution  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  the  polished  surface  of  the  prepared  specimen  immersed  for 
about  10  seconds,  the  specimen  being  agitated  to  prevent  adhesion 
of  gas  to  the  surface,  it  is  then  removed  and  washed  thoroughly  in 
running  water  or  in  alcohol  and  quickly  dried  either  by  a  soft  cloth 
or  by  a  blast  of  air.     Examination  under  the  microscope  will  deter- 
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mine  whether  the  etching  has  been  carried  far  enough.  The  time 
of  etching  will  vary,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  the  steel,  and 
therefore  the  period  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

A  5  per  cent  alcohoUc  solution  of  picric  acid  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  reagent,  and  on  low  carbon  soft  steels  it  gives  practically  the  same 
indications  as  the  alcoholic  nitric  acid.  Its  use  on  hardened  or 
tempered  steels  is  not  recommended. 

Sodium  picrate  is  used  to  distinguish  between  ferrite  and  cemen- 
tite.  This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  picric  acid  in 
98  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  250  grams  of  caustic  soda  (NaOH)  dissolved 
in  750  c.  c.  of  water.  The  poUshed  specimen  is  immersed  in  the 
boiling  solution  for  5  to  10  imnutes,  when  the  cementite,  if  present, 
assumes  a  blackish  coloration.  Ferrite  remains  bright  when  boilea 
in  sodium  picrate  solution. 

If  a  permanent  record  is  desired,  nhoto-micrographs  are  made;  the 
magnification  being  always  markea  on  the  print.  It  will  be  found 
that  polished  surfaces  wiU  oxidize  if  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  moisture. 
Specimens  should  be  washed  in  alcohol  and  stored  in  air-tight  boxes. 

For  the  examination  of  large  pieces  of  metal,  such  as  guns,  etc.,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  polish  spots  about  the  size  of  a  50-cent  piece. 
This  can  be  done  with  any  of  the  portable  outfits  now  on  the  market 
or  may  be  done  by  hand. 

The  study  of  the  following  books  is  recommended  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  herein:  Sauveur's  ** Metallography  of 
Iron&  SteeP';  Desch,  ''Metallography";  Osmond  &  Steaa,  *  ^Micro- 
scopic Analysis  of  Metals'' ;  Howe,  ^*Iron,  Steel,  and  Other  Alloys." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  application  oi  metallography.  Used  in  connection  with  the 
physical  tests  and  chemical  analyses  it  furnishes  valuable  supple- 
mentary data.  The  inspector  is  warned  to  be  conservative  in  his 
conclusions,  at  least  until  he  has  acquired  sufficient  experience  in 
the  examination  of  steels  to  make  his  conclusions  agree  with  the 
facts. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  the  examination  of  specimens  whose  heat 
treatment  is  definitely  known,  the  inspector  will  soon  acquire  a  fimd 
of  valuable  information  which  will  enable  him  to  diagnose  an  un- 
known steel  correctly.  Defective  metal  should  be  examined  and  its 
characteristics  noted  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  found. 
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IHVESTIOATIOir  OF  DEOXIDIZEBS  OF  STEEL. 

On  January  31,  1914,  Mr.  H.  M.  Boylston,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
applied  for  permission  to  carry  out  at  W  atertown  Arsenal  a  portion 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  a  research  on  "The  relative  merits 
of  various  agents  for  the  deoxidization  of  steel,"  and  requested  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  cooperation  with  him  of  the  authorities 
of  the  arsenal.  It  was  obvious  that  the  subject  of  the  research  was 
of  prime  importance  to  the  Ordnance  Department  as  affecting  its 
foundry  practice,  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  authorized  the  work  to 
be  done. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  in  connection  with  this  research  was 
carried  out  at  this  arsenal  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  Mr.  Boylston 
has  submitted  a  report  of  progress  which  is  inserted  herein  as  being  of 
interest  and  value. 

INVBSTiaATION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  MEBITS  OF  VABIOTTS  AGENTS 

FOB  THE  DEOXIDATION  OF  STEEL. 

Few  problems  in  the  steel  industry  have  been  investigated  more 
than  the  question  of  making  sound  ingots  or  castings,  and  the  means 
of  preventingblowholes  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  in  this 
connection.  Whether  made  by  the  crucible,  the  Bessemer,  or  the 
open-hearth  process,  steel  when  cast  has  always  contained  blowholes 
to  some  extent.  Various  devices  have  been  used  and  numerous 
kinds  of  "physic*'  added  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  cavities, 
which  exist  sometimes  near  tne  siuf  ace  and  sometimes  near  the  center 
of  the  cast  metal,  rendering  it  in  most  cases  of  little  value  for  castings 
and  for  large  ingots  except  where  the  carbon  content  is  quite  low. 
The  cause  of  these  cavities  has  generdly  been  associated  in  most 
minds  with  oxides  of  iron  and  of  other  elements,  and  materials  used 
for  their  prevention  have  therefore  come  to  be  known  as  deoxidizers. 

In  a  later  report  the  author  will  include  a  digest  of  previous  work 
done  along  this  line,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published.  Most 
of  it  has  been  done  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  although  several  valuable 
papers  have  been  based  on  scientific  research.  These  are  compara- 
tively recent,  however,  and  refer  rather  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
f;ases  existing  in  molten  steel  than  to  any  attempt  to  find  a  remedy 
or  preventing  the  formation  of  blowholes. 

Most  researches  also  have  compared  ordinary  steel  (made  with 
manganese  additions,  either  with  or  without  silicon)  with  similar 
steel  to  which  aluminum  has  been  added.  Other  researches  have 
compared  similar  steel  with  steel  to  which  titanium  has  been  added, 
etc. 

It  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  to  compare  directly  the  effect  of  the 
more  ordinary  so-called  deoxidizers  in  order  to  furnish  a  scientific 
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basis,  first  for  detailed  experiment  in  any  particular  case,  and  second 
for  a  rough  approximation  of  the  relative  merits-  of  different  agents. 
The  fact  that  all  of  the  substances  used  for  this  purpose  have  a  great 
affinitv  for  oxygen  is  another  piece  of  evidence  showing  that  most 
metallurgists  have  recognized  the  influence  of  oxygen  on  blowhole 
formation. 

The  author  realizes  that  the  terms  deoxidizer  and  deoxidation  may 
be  open  to  criticism.  The  terms  solidifier  and  degasifier  have  sug- 
gested themselves,  but  although  substances  other  than  oxygen 
probably  play  considerable  part  in  the  formation  of  blowholes,  he 
oelievos  that  the  term  deoxiaation  is  so  well  established  in  its  special 
meaning  that  it  forms  the  best  word  to  use  in  the  subject  of  this 
research. 

OBJECT. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  research  is  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
various  commercial  deoxidizers  in  rendering  steel  sound  (especially 
as  regards  blowholes)  and  in  removing  oxides  of  iron.  The  prevention 
of  piping  is  not  considered  here  except  incidentally,  since  this  defect 
can  generally  be  prevented  by  physical  means,  such  as  keeping  hot 
the  top  of  the  ingot,  fluid  compression,  etc.  It  should  of  com^e  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  reagent  may  render  an  ingot  or  casting  per- 
fectly soimd  as  regards  blowholes  while  adding  material  in  the  way 
of  by-products  of  deoxidation  which  would  affect  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  metal.  -  Hence  the  physical  properties  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  research. 

CHOICE   OF   STEEL-MAKING  PROCESS. 

A  Tropenas  2-ton  converter  was  available  for  this  work,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  make  arrangements  for  the  use  of  any  other  type  of  fur- 
nace. The  choice  was  therefore  principally  a  practical  one,  for 
although  a  greater  tonnage  of  open-hearth  steel  is  made  the  Bessemer 
is  the  one  which  gives  the  most  highly  oxidized  product,  perhaps, 
of  any  of  the  usuw  processes,  so  that  by  exaggerating  the  oxidizmg 
conditions  by  the  use  of  this  method,  as  well  83  by  overblowing  the 
metal,  one  is  placed  in  a  position  where  deoxidizing  conditions  can  be 
studied  more  effectively.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  should  be  directly  applicable 
in  detail  to  all  methods  of  steel  making,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  deoxidizer  added,  but  the  author  hopes  that  the  results 
will  point  the  way  to  similar  work  with  other  steel  processes,  notably 
the  basic  open  hearth,  which  produces  the  largest  tonnage  of  any, 
at  least  in  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

It  was  decided  that  the  effect  of  the  various  deoxidizers  on  raw 
converter  metal  should  first  be  determined  in  order  to  select  the 
proportion  of  each  to  be  used  for  comparison  with  each  other  in  the 
mating  of  actual  steel.  Much  thought  was  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  proportions  to  be  added.  Where  obtainable  the  advice  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  deoxidizer  was  followed  fairly  closely,  and  in  all 
cases  the  advice  of  nmnerous  weU-known  metallurgists  and  steel  men 
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was  used.  It  was  finally  decided  to  cast  72  ingots  of  raw  metal  (from 
the  Tropenas  converter)  to  which  the  various  proportions  of  the 
different  deoxidizers  were  to  be  added.  Four  proportions  of  each 
were  used  and  the  ingots  were  made  in  tripUcate,  the  object  being 
merely  to  determine  which  of  the  four  gave  the  soundest  ingot  as  meas- 
ured by  the  density  and  the  appearance  of  a  section.  Vertical  sections 
would  have  been  more  valuaole  than  transverse,  but  the  cost  made 
this  impracticable.  The  second  experiment  included  15  ingots  of 
commercial  steel  from  one  heat,  to  wnich  were  added  the  proportions 
of  each  deoxidizer  which  were  f  oimd  to  give  the  best  results  in  experi- 
ment 1 .  The  ingots  in  experiment  2  were  subjected  to  a  more  com- 
plete examination,  tests  being  made  for  density,  porosity,  tenacity, 
ductility,  etc.,  from  both  cast  and  forged  metal  after  heat  treatment. 
All  ingots  were  cast  in  the  steel  foundry  at  Watertown  Arsenal 
under  works  conditions. 

DETAILS   OF   PROCEDURE.    . 

The  first  plans  called  for  the  use  of  steel  (as  opposed  to  raw  converter 
metal)  for  experiment  1,  and  the  plan  was  to  add  washed  metal  to 
bring  up  the  carbon  content. 

Several  preliminary  experiments  were  therefore  made  to  find  out 
what  deoxidizing  or  sohdifying  effect  the  washed  metal  itself  might 
have,  so  that  it  could  be  decided  in  which  order  the  deoxidizer  and  the 
recarburizer  should  be  added.  Some  12  ingots  .weighmg  about  150 
poimds  each  were  poured,  two  of  these  being  (1)  raw  converter  metal, 
and  the  other  10  having  added  to  them  (2)  aluminum  only,  (3)  washed 
metal  only,  (4)  aliminum  and  then  washed  metal,  (5)  washed  metal 
and  then  aluminum.  In  most  cases  more  than  one  ingot  was  made 
with  a  given  addition. 

In  figures  1  to  4,  inclusive,  are  shown  photographs  in  vertical 
section,  about  one-half  natural  size,  of  ingots  representing  the  first 
four  of  these  classes  after  cropping  25  per  cent  of  their  length,  and  in 
figures  5  to  8  inclusive,  are  shown  photographs,  about  fuU  size,  of  the 
same  ingots  in  transverse  section  at  the  pomt  of  cropping. 

The  chemical  analysis  for  carbon  in  these  ingots  is  given  below. 

Table  1. — Carbon  content  of  preliminary  ingots. 


^' 

Illustration. 

Per  cent 
of  carbon. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Figures  land 5... 
Figures  2  and  6... 
Figures  3  and  7... 
Figures  4  and  8... 

0.184 
.170 
.33 

.314 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  solidity  of  the  raw  con- 
verter metal  cast  without  additions,  figures  1  and  5,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  metal  contained  about  0.184  per  cent  carbon, 
and  could  therefore  hardly  have  been  overblown  as  much  as  was  in- 
tended. This  is  checked  by  the  casting  notes,  which  state  that  metal 
was  very  slightly  overblown.  The  additions  of  aluminum,  either 
alone  or  with  washed  metal  added  later,  figures  2  and  6,  4  and  8. 
produced  a  deep  pipe  but  no  blow  holes,  whereas  when  washed  metal 
alone  was  added  an  extremely  spongy  ingot  was  produced. 


-RAW  CONVERTER   METAL.     VERTICAL  SECTION. 


FIG.  2.— RAW   CONVERTER   h 


0,05   PER   CENT   Al.     VERTICAL 


FIG.  ♦.—RAW  CONVERTER  METAL  WITH  0.05  PER  CENT  Al  AND  ABOUT  18 
POUNDS  WASHED  METAL  CONTAINING  3,46  PER  CENT  C.  VERTICAL 
SECTION. 


FIG.  7,— RAW  CONVERTER  METAL  WITH  ABOUT  18 
POUNDS  WASHED  METAL  CONTAINING  3,46  PER 
CENT   C. 

Trunsvarss  isction  it  cropping  point. 


3,  8— RAW  CONVERTER  METAL  WITH  0.05  PER  CENT 
M  AND  ABOUT  18  POUNDS  WASHED  METAL  CONTAIN- 
ING 3.46   PER  CENT  C. 

Tranjvsna  aectlon  at  cropping  point. 
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Class  6  is  represented  by  figures  9  and  10.  This  ingot  is  fairly  sound, 
but  chemical  analysis  snowed  a  carbon  content  of  1.35  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  such  high  carbon  is  unknown,  but  it  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  relative  soundness.  Several  chemical  analyses  were  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  ingots  and  all  the  results  showed  oyer  0.90  per 
cent  carbon.  Microscopical  examination  from  a  section  of  tnis 
ingot  representing  metal  from  the  center  to  the  outside  about  half 
way  down  the  ingot  confirms  the  chemical  analysis,  the  carbon  being 
about  1.30  per  cent  in  most  places,  and  over  0.90  per  cent  at  every 
point.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  for  this  pecuhar  result  is 
that  there  was  some  mistake  made  in  weighing  the  additions. 

The  preliminary  ingots  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  an 
experiment  with  commerci^  steel,  adding  the  deoxidizers  before 
making  the  usual  additions  of  carbon,  manganese,  and  sihcon,  but  this 
was  omitted  from  the  present  research. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  perform  experiment  1  with  raw  metal 
instead  of  recarburized  metal  so  that  a  direct  measure  might  be 
obtained  of  the  deoxidizing  and  solidifying  effect  of  the  additions 
imder  test. 

Proportion  of  ferro-carbon  titanium, — In  order  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  largest  proportion  of  f  erro-carbon  titanium  to  be  added 
and  whether  the  additions  should  be  preheated,  three  preliminary 
ingots  were  poured,  the  first  being  plain  converter  metal  to  check  the 

{)revious  results,  the  second  contaming  about  4  pounds  of  15  per  cent 
erro-carbon  titanium  added  in  very  small  pieces  but  not  preheated, 
while  to  the  third  was  added  the  same  amount  of  15  per  cent  f  erro- 
carbon  titaniiun  which  had  been  preheated  to  redness  using  a  smoky 
oil  flame.  The  intention  was  to  add  0.3  per  cent  metalhc  titanium. 
Ingot  No.  1  checked  the  previous  results  with  plain  converter  metal 
very  closely.  In  ingot  No.  2  there  was  a  considerable  Quantity  of 
frozen  material  left  m  the  hand  ladle,  and  in  both  ingots  Nos.  2  and 
3  most  of  the  ferro-carbon  titaniiun  floated  to  the  top  and  was  not 
absorbed.  This  was  verified  by  microscopic  examination.  It  was 
decided  to  use  0.1  per  cent  titanium  in  the  form  of  the  15  per  cent 
alloy  as  the  maximmn,  and  that  with  this  smaller  amount  it  need  not 
be  preheated.  It  should  be  added  here  that  most  of  the  published 
results  where  titanuim  has  been  used  in  steel  mention  0.1  per  cent 
titanium  or  less  as  the  addition.  The  amount  recommendea  by  the 
manufacturers  for  conunercial  use  is  also  0.1  per  cent  Ti. 

EXPERIMENT  1. 

The  steel  was  cast  in  three  heats,  24  ingots  to  a  heat. 

The  converter  metal,  after  being  somewnat  overblown,  was  slagged 
off  and  poured  into  preheated  clay-lined  crucibles,  which  servea  as 
hand  ladles.  The  additions  had  been  carefully  weighed  out  pre- 
viouslv  to  the  nearest  half  oimce  in  paper  bags. 

Molds. — ^These  were  of  sand  carefully  bakea  and  arranged  in  two 
large  flasks  for  convenience.  The  dimensions  of  the  molds  were 
sucn  as  to  accommodate  an  ingot  20  inches  long  by  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  molds  were  made  by  skilled  molaers  according  to  the 
usual  work's  Dractice  at  the  arsenal. 

Casting, — Cupola  metal  in  sufficient  quantity  was  blown,  slagged 
off,  and  poured  by  the  men  employed  for  this  purpose  at  the  arsenal, 
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and  a  large  squad  was  used  in  order  to  handle  the  ladles  rapidly. 
The  steel  was  poured  from  the  large  ladle  into  the  hand  ladles  bv  tilting 
and  the  proper  amount  of  metal  was  ascertained  by  filling  tne  ladle 
to  a  certain  mark  made  previously.  The  endeavor  was  to  have  the 
ingots  all  of  the  same  size  as  near  as  possible.  On  account  of  the 
small  size  of  ingot,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  weigh  the  metal 
each  time  for  fear  of  sculling.  The  deoxidizers  were  all  weighed  and 
added  to  the  metal  by  the  author. 

Table  2  gives  the  records  of  the  heats.  It  was  attempted  to  hold 
the  metal  in  the  crucible  for  two  minutes  after  making  the  addition, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  was  impracticable  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that  most  of  the  castings  were  held  from  one-half  to 
one  minute  after  the  additions  were  made. 


Table  2. — Heat  records  in  ezpenmeTit  1, 


Ingot 
No. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Time  into  hand 
ladle. 


11.28  a.m. 


11.29  a.m. 

11.33  a.m. 

11.34  a.m. 
11.37  a.m. 
11.39  a.m. 
11.42  a.m. 


11.44  a.m. 
11.47  a.m. 


11.50  a.m. 


11.52  a.m. 


11.54  a.m. 
11.54  a.m. 
11.57  a.  m. 
11.57  a.m. 
11.59  a.  m. 
12.00  m.... 
12.02  p.  m. 


1.30  p.  m. 


1.31  p.  m. 
1.31  p.  m. 
1.31  p.  m. 
1.33  p.  m. 


1.35  p.  m. 
i.39  p.  m. 


1.42  p.  m. 


Held  In  mold. 

do 

....do , 

do 

do 

.....do 


Time  of 

hoi  dine 

in  hand 

ladle. 


n.   8. 
1    23 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


80 
27 
03 
08 
02 
03 
59 
48 
48 
45 
46 
51 
45 
47 
49 
55 
50 
37 
30 
29 
33 
25 


46 


47 
58 
45 
8 
48 
45 
46 
55 
16 
30 
48 
47 
48 
43 
48 
45 
02 


Temper- 
ature of 
pouring. 


*  C. 

1,660 


1,375 
1,388 
1,375 
1,375 
1,382 
1,365 
1,365 
1,355 
1,365 
1,365 
1,355 
1,340 
1,340 
1,340 
1,330 
1,340 
1,330 
1,340 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 


1,355 


1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,355 
1,365 
1,365 
1,340 
1,340 
1,340 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 
1,330 


Remarks. 


First  blow  (beat  A):  Blown  at 
11.07.35,  overblown  at  11.07.48, 
down  at  11.08,  into  ladle  11.10.50, 
scull  removed  11.34.40,  began 
pouring  11.36.30,  chemist's  cup 
sample  taken  11.39.40. 


34  minutes  to  cast  23  ingots. 

Lost;  tooccdd. 

Second  blow  (heat  B)*  Blown  at  1.20, 

into  ladle  1.23.30,  sculled  1.26.20, 

began  pouring  1.28. 


Spilled. 


Scull  on  top  of  hand  ladle. 


12  minutes  to  cast  15  ingots. 


10.— RAW    CONVERTER    METAL    WITH    WC 

METAL  AND   ABOUT  0.05  PER  CENT  Al. 

Transvarsa  section  at  cropping  poinL 
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Table  2. — Heat  records  in  experiment  1 — Continued. 


Ingot 
No. 


49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 


Time  Into  band 
ladle. 


2.28  p.  m. 


2.30  p.  m. 
2.32  p.  m. 


2.33  p.  m. 

2.34  p.  m. 


2.30  p.  m. 
2.41  p.'m. 


Held  in  mold. 

do 

do 

do 


Time  of 

holding 

in  hand 

ladle. 


43 


53 
48 
44 
43 
43 
46 
45 
47 
14 
45 
48 
47 
46 
5 

48 
44 
45 
43 
48 


Temper- 
ature of 
pouring. 


•  C. 
1,330 


1,340 
1,335 
1,335 
1,340 
1,330 
1,335 
1,340 
1,340 
1,340 
1,340 
1,340 
1,350 
1,350 
1,340 

1,340 
1,330 
1,330 
1,350 
1,350 
1,340 
1,325 
1,340 
1,340 


Remftrks. 


Third  blow  (beat  C):  Blown  at 
2.19.40,  overblown  at  2.20.04.  down 
at  2.20.30,  into  ladle  2.22.30,  scull 
removed  2.26.10,  began  pouring 
2.27.40. 


Hand  ladle  dropped. 


13  minutes  to  cast  15  ingots. 
Sputtered  in   band  ladle;  refilled 
after  1  minute  10  seconds. 


The  temperatures  -were  taken  with  a  Holbom-Kiirlbaum  optical 
pyrometer  py  an  experienced  operator. 

Table  3  gives  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  deoxidizers  used. 
Ferromagnesium  and  ferrovanadium  were  considered  when  planning 
the  experiment,  but  the  former  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  liiaited  to 
very  high-erade  steels,  and  ferro-vanadium  is  also  expensive  and  is 
not  now  advocated  as  a  deoxidizer  by  the  principal  manuf acturers, 
who  state  that,  although  ferrovanadium  has  some  deoxidizing  power, 
their  instructions  to  users  call  for  its  addition  under  conditions  where 
it  can  not  easily  be  oxidized,  basing  their  claim  to  advantage  on  its 
effect  on  the  pnysical  properties,  thus  making  what  is  practically 
an  alloy  steel,  although  the  proportions  of  vanadium  used  are  gen- 
erally very  small.    These  two  materials  were  therefore  omitted. 

Table  3. — Chemical  analysis  of  deoxidizers. 


Deoxidizer. 

c. 

Mn. 

81. 

S. 

P. 

Al. 

TL 

Fe. 

PeFTomATiganfifw. 

Perct, 

6.65 

.16 

5.92 

Peret. 
79.66 

Perct. 

0.908 

56.0 

2.10 

1.30 

.87 

Perct. 
0.024 

Perct. 
0.185 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Ferrosilio<ni 

Ferrocarbon-titanlum 

Carbonfree  ferrotit^iium 

None. 

7.61 

199.08 

14.32 
24.0 

"ads' 

Aluminum 

>  By  difference. 


Proportions  of  deoxidizers  used. — In  Table  4  are  riven  the  records 
of  the  various  proportions  of  deoxidizers  used.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  additions  were  made  in  the  mold  in 
some  cases  as  well  as  in  the  ladle. 
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Table  4. — Proporticms  ofdeoxidizers. 

HEAT  A. 


Ingot 
No. 

Additions. 

1 

Additions  in  form  of— 

Weight  of  deoxidizer. 

Calcu- 
lated. 

Weighed. 

Per  ton 
calcolated. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

}o.03  per  cent  Ti 

|o.045  per  cent  Ti 

JO.06  per  cent  Ti 

}o.lO  per  cent  Ti 

}o.01  per  cent  Ti 

|o.02  per  cent  Ti 

|o.03  per  cent  Ti 

Jo.lO  per  cent  Ti 

>0.20  Der  cent  Si 

15  percent  ferro-carbon-tita- 
nium. 

26  per  cent  carbon-free  ferro- 
titanium,  pea  size. 

60  per  cent  ferro-silicon 

Ounces. 
5.4 

8.1 

10.7 

17.9 

1.1 

2.2 

3.2 

10.7 

9.2 

13.7 

18.3 

[         22.9 

Ounces. 
5i 

8 

lOi 

18 

1 

2 

3 

lOi 

9 

18} 
23 

Ounces. 
62.5 

100 

131 

225 

12.6 

25 

37.6 
131 
113 
109 
231 
288 

M).30  ner  cent  Bi 

k).40  Der  cent  Si 

}0.50  ner  cent  Si 

HEAT  B. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
64 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


).50  per  cent  Mn 
K75  per  cent  Mn 
^1.00  per  cent  Mn 
^1.25  per  cent  Mn 
).05  per  cent  A 
).10  per  cent  A 
).20  per  cent  A 
).30  per  cent  A 
).05  per  cent  A 
hlO  per  cent  A 
K20  per  cent  A 
).30  per  cent  A 


0.03  per  cent  Ti., 
0.045  per  cent  Ti . 
0.06  per  cent  Ti . . 
0.10  per  cent  Ti. 
0.01  percent  Ti., 
0.02  per  cent  Ti., 
0.03  per  cent  Ti. 
O.lOpercentTi., 
0.20  per  cent  81.. 
0.30  per  cent  Si.. 
0.40  per  cent  Si.. 
0.50  per  cent  Si.. 
0.60  per  cent  Mn 
0.75  per  cent  Mn. 
1.00  per  cent  Mn. 
1.25  per  oentMn. 


80  per  cent  ferro-manganese.. 


,94-98  per  cent  granulated 
aluminum. 


,94-98  per  cent  granulated 
aluminum. 


16.1 

24.1 

32.2 

40.2 

1.3 

2.6 

5.2 

7.8 

1.3 

2.6 

5.2 

7.8 


HEAT  C. 


15  per  cent  ferro-carbon-tita- 
nium. 


25  per  cent  carbon-free  f erro- 
titanium,  pea  size. 

50  per  cent  ferro-silicon 


I 


80  per  cent  ferro-manganese. . 


5.4 

8.1 

10.7 

17.9 

1.1 

2.2 

3.2 

10.7 

9.2 

13.7 

1&3 

22.9 

16.1 

24.1 

32.2 

40.2 


16 
24 
32 
40 
li 

2i 

5 
8 

li 
2i 
5 

8 


200 

300 

400 

500 

19 

31 

63 

100 

19 

31 

63 

100 


5i 

62.6 

8 

100 

10} 

131 

18 

225 

1 

12.5 

2 

25 

3 

37.5 

lOi 

131 

9 

113 

13* 

169 

184 

231 

2r 

288 

16 

200 

24 

300 

32 

400 

40 

600 
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Tablb  4. — Proporiio7i8  of  deooddizers — Continued. 

HEAT  C— Continued. 


Ingot 

Additions. 

Additions  in  form  of— 

Weight  of  deoxidizer. 

Calcu- 
lated. 

Weighed. 

Per  ton 
calculated. 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

0.05  per  cent  Al 

0. 10  per  cent  Al 

0.20  per  centAl 

0.30  ner  cent  Al 

,94-08  per  cent  granulated 
alununum. 

,94-98  per  cent  granulated 
alununum. 

Ounces. 

2.6 
5.2 
7.8 
1.3 
2.6 
5.2 
7.8 

Ounces. 
8 

i\ 

5 

8 

Ounces. 

19 

31 

63 
100 

19 

31 

63 
100 

0.05  per  cent  Al 

0.10  per  cent  A I , . . 

0.20  percent  Al 

0.30  ner  cent  Al 

Note  to  Table  4.— In  column  2  are  given  the  additions  as  calculated  In  percentages  of  the  deoxidizing 
element  (Ti,  Al,  Mn,  etc.).  In  column  4  these  percentages  have  been  calctuated  in  weights  of  the  actual 
deoxidizer,  using  the  actual  chemical  analyses  given  in  Table  3;  while  column  5  gives  the  weights  of  deoxi- 
dizer actually  used.  The  scales  used  in  weighing  were  acairate  to  one-half  ounce.  In  the  sixth  column 
are  given  the  weights  of  deoxidizer  calculated  in  ounces  xMr  ton  (ftom  column  5)  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  larce-4cale  exneriments. 

In  heats  A  and  Bit  will  be  noted  that  there  are  duplicate  ingots  for  each  addition  poured  in  succession. 
All  additions  were  made  in  the  hand  ladle  except  tn  thecase  of  ingots  4 1  to  48.  inclusive,  and  69  to  72,  inclusive 
(aluminum),  where  the  additions  were  made  in  the  mold.  The  hand  ladles  and  the  forro-manganese  were 
preheated,  ine  latter  in  a  reducing  flame  to  prevent  premature  oxidation.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  ferro- 
manganese  was  not  preheated  It  would  tend  to  ftoeze  the  metal. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  interprethig  the  results  of  this  experiment  that  the  feiro-carbon-titanium 
contains  about  2  per  cent  of  silicon,  and  the  carbon-finee  ferro-titanium  about  1.3  per  cent  silicon  and  7.6 

Ser  cent  aluminum.  (See  Table  3.)  The  castings  were  divided  into  three  heats  because  of  the  mechanical 
ifflculty  of  pourbig  more  than  24  ingots  from  one  heat  (limited  to  about  5,000  pounds  each).  The  arrange- 
ment of  mgols  was  made  to  neutralize  as  far  as  possible  any  error  due  to  difference  in  temperature  or  carbon 
content  of  the  raw  mAteH  in  the  different  heats. 

CJiemicdl  analysis. — ^The  expense  of  making  complete  chemical 
analyses  of  all  the  ingots  in  experiment  1  was  prohibitive,  but  in 
Table  5  are  shown  analyses  for  carbon  in  ingots  10.  41,  and  53,  these 
being  representative  ingots  from  those  series  in  wnich  the  additions 
contained  no  carbon.  In  this  table  also  are  given  the  chemical  analy- 
ses of  representative  ingots  from  heat  C,  showing  the  loss  of  deoxidiz- 
ing dement  in  the  respective  cases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  tita- 
nimn  was  f  omid  either  in  the  case  of  f  erro-carbon-titanium  or  of  car- 
bonless f erro-titanimn.  The  ingots  analyzed  were  chosen  from  those 
containing  the  proportions  of  deoxidizer  giving  the  densest  ingot  an(l 
hence  selected  lor  experiment  2. 

Table  5. — Chemical  analyses  of  selected  ingots  from  experiment  1. 


Approximate  percentage  deoxidizer 
added. 


0.01  Ti 

0.05  Al 

0.01  Ti 

O.lOTlasFe-C-Ti 
O.lOTiasFe-Ti... 

0.40  Si 

0.50  Mn 

0.20  Al 


Heat 
No. 

C. 

Mn. 

Si. 

Ti. 

Al. 

A 
B 
C 
C 
C 

C 

C 
C 

Perct. 
0.080 
0.043 
0.040 
0.100 
0.091 

0.081 

0.114 
0.107 

Perct. 

Peret. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

None. 
None. 

V 

0.40 
0.02 

r  0.424 
\  0. 415 

) 

0.055 

0.028 

Note  to  Table  5.— In  both  ingots  where  titanium  was  added  all  of  it  was  lost.  In  ingot  61,  where 
mansanese  was  added,  and  allowing  for  the  mnaganese  in  the  converter  metal  (see  uialvsis  of  ingot  67,  to 
which  only  aluminum  was  added),  there  was  a  loss  of  about  0.12  per  cent  Mn,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
manganese  added,  while  in  ingot  59,  allowing  for  the  silicon  in  the  converter  metal  (see  ingot  67),  there  was 
a  very  slight  \os&  of  silicon,  and  in  ingot  67  more  than  four-flfths  of  the  aluminum  was  lost.  It  is  difficult 
to  expltUn  why  ingots  56, 59,  and  67  analyze  from  twice  to  three  times  as  high  in  carbon  as  the  raw  converter 
metal,  imless  the  aluminum  and  carbomess  ferro-titanium  did  actually  contain  considerable  carbon.  The 
ferro-silicon  used  analyzed  about 0.16  percent  carbon,  which  is  too  small  to  account  for  the  increase  in  ccrbon 
in  this  case. 
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Rdatwe  density. — ^The  relative  density  of  every  ingot  in  experiment 
1  was  determined  by  the  displacement  method. 

Formvla  for  relative  density. — ^The  derivation  of  the  formula  for 
relative  density  is  as  follows,  the  letters  being  also  used  in  Table  6: 

T  =  weight  of  empty  tank = 27.22  pounds. 
Wl  =  weight  of    (tank  4- water  up   to  mark)  =  106.60  to 

166.84  pounds  on  various  days. 
W2  =  weight  oi  (tank  H- water  to  bring  up  to  mark)  with 
ingot  in  tank, 
weight  of  ingot  in  air. 

weight  of  (tank  +  water  to  mark  -f  ingot), 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  ingot. 


I 

W2  +  I 

W1-W2  =  W3 


The  volume  of  W3  is  assumed  as  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  ingot. 
The  same  water  was  used  for  all  weighings  and,  since  relative  density 
rather  than  the  precise  specific  gravity  was  sought,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  was  not  determined.  The  difference  in  temperature  of 
the  water  proved  to  be  a  negligible  factor,  the  temperature  varying 
not  more  tnan  5°  C.  at  a  temperature  about  20°  C.  In  the  worst  case 
the  error  amoimted  to  only  0.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  ingot,  this  being  equal  to  about  0.01  pound,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  maximum  error  possible  in  weighing. 


—5  =  relative  density  of  ingot. 


Table  6  gives  the  weights  of  the  ingots  with  their  relative  densities, 
the  proportions  of  the  deoxidizers  used,  and  the  average  relative 
density  of  the  three  ingots  containing  like  proportions  oi  the  same 
deoxiaizer. 

Table  6. — Density  of  ingots  in  experiment  1, 


Ingot 
No. 

Addition. 

Heat 
No. 

Weight  of 
ingots. 

Relative 
density. 

Average 
relative 
density. 

1 

2 

49 

3 

4 

50 

5 

6 

51 

7 

8 

52 
9 
10 
53 
11 
12 
54 
13 
14 
55 
15 
16 
56 
17 
18 
57 

0.08  per  cent  Ti-C 

0.045  per  cent  Tl-C 

O.06  per  cent  Ti-C 

0.10  per  cent  TJ-C 

0.01  per  cent  Ti 

0.02  per  cent  Ti 

O.08  per  cent  Ti 

0.10  per  cent  Ti 

0.20  per  cent  Si 

A 

A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
A 
A 
0 
A 
A 
C 

f 
1 

A 

A 
C 
A 
A 

C 

Pounds. 

95.94 
104.25 

98.44 
104.84 

98.31 
104.11 
101. 13 
101.38 
110. 19 
106.56 
101.50 
114.92 

96.75 

93.88 
100.06 
101.25 

94.00 
104.08 

98.79 

99.97 
101.00 
115.38 
113.41 
113.81 
113.63 
103.44 

77.31 

5.815 
6.632 
6.388 
6.848 
6.355 
6.813 
6.619 
6.609 
7.241 
6.690 
6.599 
7.152 
6.154 
6.069 
6.464 
6.340 
5.980 
6.925 
6.205 
6.372 
6.129 
7.444 
7.031 
7.424 
7.213 
7.341 
7.770 

6.510 
6.674 
6.823 
6.823 
6.229 
6.387 
6.235 
7.287 
7.348 
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Table  6. — Density  of  ingots  in  experiment  1 — Continued. 


Ingot 
No. 


19 
20 
58 
21 
22 
59 
23 
24 
60 
25 
26 
61 
27 
28 
62 
29 
30 
63 
31 
32 
64 
33 
34 
65 
35 
36 
66 
37 
38 
67 
39 
40 
68 
41 
42 
69 
43 
44 
70 
45 
46 
71 
47 
48 
72 


AddlUon. 


O.30  per  cent 
0.40  per  cent 
O.50  per  cent 
0.50  per  cent 
0.75  per  cent 
1.00  per  cent 
1.25  per  cent 
O.05  per  cent 
0.10  per  cent 
0.20  per  cent 
0.30  per  cent 
0.05  per  cent 
0.10  per  cent 
O.20  per  cent 
0.30  per  cent 


Si.. 
Si.. 
Si.. 
Mn. 
Mn. 
Mn. 
Mn. 
Al. 
Al.. 
Al.. 
Al.. 
AL. 
Al.. 
Al.. 
AL. 


Heat 
No. 


A 
A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 


Weight  of 
ingots. 


Relative 
density. 


Pounds. 

90.38 
124.50 
118.72 
114.03 
119.50 
120.36 

60.75 

Ingot  not 
114.44 

88.25 
115.59 

99.06 
112.38 
112.88 

84.59 
105.94 
110. 78 

78.34 

72.88 

95.97 

81.38 
103.5 
113.88 

95.98 

96.55 
106.38 

74.06 
119.69 
123.08 

97.38 
118.06 
116.81 
104.25 

87.66 

54.75 

82.88 

86.78 

79.31 

86.03 

85.34 

62.28 
102.16 
113. 12 

69.72 

96.19 


7.173 
7.950 
7.787 
7.700 
7.821 
7.993 
7.75 
cast. 
7.79 
7.077 
7.144 
7.215 
7.208 
6.934 
6.682 
6.875 
6.924 
6.719 
6.961 
7.026 
6.926 
6.774 
6.914 
7.200 
6.724 
6.903 
6.346 
7.979 
7.915 
7.912 
7.784 
7.715 
8.644 
6.417 
7.242 
7.309 
6.645 
6.951 
7.757 
6.364 
6.023 
8.031 
7.727 
7.324 
7.273 


Average 
relative 
density. 


7.637 

7.838 

» 

7.77 

7.145 
6.950 
6.839 
6.971 
6.963 
6.678 
7.935 
7.824 
6.989 
7.118 
6.806 
7.441 


Note  to  Table  6.— A  corioos  relation  exists  between  the  weight  of  the  ingot  and  the  relative  density. 
In  almost  every  case  the  greater  the  weight,  the  greater  the  relative  density.  The  reason  for  the  variation 
in  the  weights  (which  was  intended  to  be  120  pounds  in  every  case  after  cropping)  is  that  some  of  the  metal 
stuck  in  tfie  hand  ladles  and  could  not  be  poured.  The  smallest  ingot  was  No.  42.  weighing  54.75  pounds 
(cropped).    The  heaviest  ingot  was  No.  20  and  it  weighed  124.50  pounds  (cropped). 

The  density  of  Ingot  No.  1,  was  ignored  in  the  average  because  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  top  of  the  ingot. 

RESULTS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  relative  densities 
are  as  constant  as  could  be  expected  with  the  variation  in  pouring 
temperature,  which  could  not  be  entirely  avoided.  • 

On  the  following  chart  are  plotted  the  average  relative  densities. 
It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  proportions  used  aluminum  added  in  the 
ladle  gives  the  densest  ingots  in  general,  while  the  general  efficacy  of 
the  otiier  deoxidizers  is  in  the  foflowing  order: 

Silicon. 

Aluminum  in  the  mold. 

Carbon-free  ferro-titanium. 

Ferro-manganese. 

Ferro-carbon-titanium. 
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The  curves  cross  each  other  somewhat,  but  the  maximum  of  each 
curve  is  taken  as  the  criterion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  smallest 
proportion  of  ferro-manganese  gives  the  best  results,  further  addi- 
tions apparently  chilling  the  metal.  The  curve  for  ferro-manganese 
starts  to  rise  again,  however,  for  the  highest  proportion  used,  and 
this  will  bear  further  investigation. 


<5 


f^^f"  Cent     DeoA/^/'z/fTQ      S/eme/rf 

Chart  1.  Diagram  showing  relative  density  of  ingots  of  converter 
metal  with  various  deoxidizers  added. 

Legend  for  chart. 

Al--L  =  aluminimi  added  in  ladle. 

Al  —  M  =  aluminum  added  in  mold. 

Si  ==  f  erro-silicon. 

Ti  =  carbon-free  ferro-titanium. 

,Ti-C=ferro-carbon  titanium. 

Mn = ferro-manganese. 

The  scale  of  relative  densities  has  purposely  been  exaggerated  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  difference  m  relative  density. 

Pmtogra'phs. — Photographs  were  taken  of  the  cross  sections  of  the 
cropped  ingots  at  the  point  of  cropping  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
figures  11  to  28.  In  general  they  are  very  consistent  with  the 
rdative  density  figures.  It  will  be  noted  that  aluminum  and  silicon 
produces  a  small  pipe,  but  few  if  any  blow  holes,  except  with  the 
two  lower  proportions  of  deoxidizer;  whereas  both  titanium  alloys 
and  ferro-manganese  produce  many  blowholes,  but  little  pipe  if  any, 
the  number  of  olowholes  decreasing  as  the  titanium  content  is  raised 


-INGOTS  1  AND  2  WITH  O.OJ  PER  CENT  Tl.*    If 
PER  CENT  Tl. 

-SB  section  at  cropfilnE  point.     Addition  used  MS  pi 


FIQ.  12,— INGOTS  S  AND  6  WITH  0.06  PER  CENT  Ti.     INGOTS  7  AND  B  WITH  O.IC 
PER  CENT  TI. 
on  Bt  crapping  point.     Addition  uiod:  15  p«f  cgnt  lerrocarbon  titanium, 


FIQ.  U.— INGOTS  9  AND  10  WITH  0,01   PER  CENT  Tl.     INGOTS  11   AND  12  WITH 

0.02  PER  CENT  Tl. 

TrantverM  tsctlon  at  cropping  point.     35  par  cent  caibon-(re«  fsriotltanluin. 


Tranivene  lectlon  at  cropplne  point.     25  par  cani  carbon-trs*  (srrotltsnium. 


iHD  IB  WITH  0.20  PER  CENT  SI.     INGOTS  19  AND  20  WITH 
0,30  PER  CENT  Si. 


.NT  Si.     INtiOT  2i  V 


FIG.  17.— INGOTS  25  A 

TranivsrM  iKtlon  at  cropping  point. 


-INGOTS  29  AND  30  WITH   1.00  PER  CENT  Mn,     INGOTS  31   / 
WITH   1.25  PER  CENT   Mn. 


Ttansver)*  lectlon  at  cropping  point. 


-INGOTS  37   AND   38  WITH   0.30  PER  CENT   Al.     INGOTS   39  AND  « 
WITH  O.JO  PER  CENT  Al. 
Transveras  section  at  cropping  poinL     Additions  In  ladls. 


FIG.  21.— INGOTS  41   AND  «  WITH  0,05   PER  CENT  Al. 
WITH  0.10  PER  CENT  At. 
Transversa  sscUon  at  cropping  point     Addition  ll 


INGOTS  47  ANDM 


FIG.  24.— INGOTS  SI  TO  S6  WITH  0.01,  0.02,  0.03,  AND  0.10  PER  CENT  Tl, 
RESPECTIVELY,  IN  FORM  OF  25  PER  CENT  CARBON-FREE  FERRO- 
TITANIUM. 


FIG.  35.— INGOTS  57  TO  60  WITH  O.IO,  O.30.   O.M.   and  0.50   PER  CENT  SI 

RESPECTIVELY,   IN   FORM   OF  50   PER  CENT  FERR05ILIC0N. 

Tt>n*v*ne  isctlon  «t  cropping  point. 


I.  26,— INGOTS  61   TO  64  WITH   0.50.  0.75,   1,00  AND   1.25  PER  CENT  U 
SO   PER  CENT  FERROMANGANESE. 
Transverse  aeqtlon  at  cropping  point. 


-INGOTS  65  TO  68  WITH  0^,  0.10,  0.20,  AND  O.JO  PER  CENT  A 

RESPECTIVELY.  ADDED   IN   LADLE, 
Trsnivaris  leclion  at  crapping  ininl. 


r.s.i& — .'>ic:^®-7iw:Twcaia-aaja*'<3ajo  PER  CENT, 
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(especially  with   the  carbon-free   alloy)    and  increasing  with   the 
maaganese  content. 

The  object  of  experiment  1  was  principally  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion oi  deoxidizer  to  be  used  in  experiment  2  and  too  much  value 
must  not  be  given  to  the  comparison  of  the  various  deoxidizers  based 
on  this  experunent,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  material  used 
was  raw  converter  metal  and  not  conunercial  steel  and  no  physical 
tests  (except  density)  were  made.  Nevertheless  the  conclusion  is 
easDy  drawn,  disregarding  other  additions,  and  considering  only  the 
proportions  of  deoxidizer  used,  that  aluminum  and  silicon  are  notably 
oetter  agents  than  the  others  for  increasing  the  density  of  blown 
metal  and  almost  equally  eflfective  when  the  proper  proportions  are 
used,  with  the  preference  slightly  in  favor  of  aluinmum  (in  the  ladle) . 
Moreover,  the  slight  porositv  of  the  metal  to  which  these  two  deoxi- 
dizers have  been  added  is  due  to  a  slight  pipe  rather  than  to  blow- 
holes. Of  course  this  conclusion  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  effect  of  the  addition  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal 
other  than  density. 

EXFEBOCBirr  2. 

Material  used. — One  heat  of  metal  from  a  Tropenas  converter  was 
used,  the  aim  being  to  obtain  steel  of  the  following  composition: 


C... 

Mn. 
Si.. 
P.. 

S.. 


Percent. 

..  0.40 
..0.50 
..  0.20 
..  0.05 
..  0.05 


Cupola  metal  of  the  same  analysis  as  used  for  the  heat  of  steel  was 
added  as  a  recarburizer  (see  chemical  analysis  in  Table  8).  Enough 
ferro-manganese  and  ferro-sihcon  of  the  analysis  given  in  Table  8 
were  used  to  bring  the  manganese  and  siUcon  content  up  to  the 
requirements.  The  various  deoxidizers  imder  test  were  then  added 
in  the  proportion  (determined  in  experiment  1)  which  gave  the 
soundest  ingots  when  added  to  raw  converter  metal. 

Procedure. — Steel  was  made  in  the  usual  way  by  blowing  cupola 
iron  in  the  Tropenas  converter,  adding  to  it  the  required  amoimt  of 
cupola  metal  for  recarburizing,  and  teeming  the  mixture  into  a  pre- 
heated 2-ton  ladle  in  which  had  been  weighed  the  correct  proportions 
of  ferro-manganese  and  ferro-sihcon  to  give  the  analysis  desired. 
The  record  of  the  heat  is  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7. — Details  of  heat. 


Heat  No.  4468. 


Weight  (pounds). 


Metal  into  converter 

Weight  of  metals  into  converter 

Startied  to  blow 

Blow  ended  (7  seconds  overblown). .. 

Weight  of  cupola  metal  added  to  con- 
verter metal. 

Weight  empty  2-ton  ladle 

Weight  of  Te-Mn  added  (77.00  per 
cent  Mn). 

Weight  of  Fe-Si  added  (66  per  cent 
8i). 

Converter  to  2-ton  ladle 

Weight  converter  metal  added 

Weight  steel +additions 


6,020 


426 

3,061 
45 


5,092 
5,569 


Time. 


r2.09. 
L2.12. 

2H  l>a  30", 
2h  4801 40.. 


3>'. 


42461**— 17- 


-22 
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In  Table  8  are  given  chemical  analyses  of  the  raw  materials  and 
of  the  steel  before  the  deoxidizmjg  additions  were  made.  A  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  the  caknlated  analysis  with  the  actual 
analysis  of  the  steel  will  show  the  losses  of  carbon,  manganese,  and 
sihcon  by  combination  with  the  oxides  in  the  oberblown  steel,  ^ain, 
as  in  experiment  1,  0.17  per  cent  or  one-fourth  of  the  manganese  and 
a  small  amoimt  of  the  silicon  haye  been  lost. 

Table  8. — Chemical  analysis  of  raw  maUrial  and  steel. 


Analysis. 

c. 

ICn. 

81. 

s. 

P. 

Cupola  iron 

3.40 
0.062 

0.387 
0.37 
6.55 
0.16 

0.47 
Trace. 

0.68 

0.51 

77.00 

1.65 
0.016 

0.218 
0.186 
0.908 
56.0 

0.047 

0.035 

Converter  metal 

Converter  metal+additions  by  calcu- 
lation  

0.0637 

0.067 

0.024 

0.0401 

0.037 

0.185 

f^m«,  by  anftlysiis 

Perro-^iliooh . 

The  metal  in  the  2-ton  ladle  was  carried  to  preheated  ladles^  each 
of  the  capacity  of  1,000  pounds,  three  of  these  ladles  being  used. 
These  1,000-pound  ladles  nad  been  placed  on  a  scale  and  weighed, 
and  approximately  1,000  poimds  of  metal  was  teemed  into  each. 

The  first  and  second  1,000-poimd  ladles  were  used  for  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sets  of  deoxidizers. 

The  arrangement  of  molds  was  approximately  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  below,  in  order  to  f  aciUtate  quick  pouring. 
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at  2,  -  totf 


LQiilt     Off    scqI^^ 


/q  c'/c  y     />vo  ffTQrrt/fu/qt 

/fjf    /Cd^'/S.    /ai//cs 

Fio.  20.— Approximate  arrangement  of  molds. 

Temperatwre  of  pouring. — ^The  process  of  teeming  and  pouring  was 
conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  make  the  temperature  of  pouring 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  all  cases.  An  examination  of  Table  9 
will  show  how  quietly  this  was  done.  The  position  of  the  in«>t  num- 
bers and  the  time  of  pouring  as  ^iven  in  the  table  indicate  uie  order 
in  which  the  ingots  were  poured.  For  instance,  ingots  1,  2,  and  3 
were  poured  first  in  the  order  named,  then  ingots  7.  8,  and  9,  then 
ingots  13,  14,  and  15,  then  ingots  12,  11,  and  10,  then  ingots  6,  5, 
and  4. 
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Number  of  ingots, — ^Fifteen  ingots  in  all  were  poured,  three  with  each 
addition.  All  the  deoxidizing  additions  were  made  in  the  ladle,  since 
it  was  determined  from  experiment  1  that  aluminimi  added  in  the 
mold  did  not  give  as  good  results  as  aluminum  added  in  the  ladle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  cast  a  small  in^ot  of  raw  con- 
verter metal  (ingot  17)  and  one  of  converter  metal  to  which  the 
carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  additions  had  been  made,  but  to 
whioh  no  deoxidizer,  considered  as  such,  had  been  added  (ingot  18). 
Ingots  4  and  10  were  small  because  there  was  not  enough  metal  left  in 
the  1,000-pound  ladle  to  fill  the  mold.  These  two  ingots  were 
therefore  not  tested. 

Table  9  gives  the  time  of  pouring,  the  weight  and  percentage  of 
deoxidizer  added,  kind  of  deoxidizer,  etc. 

Table  9. — Time  of  pouring  and  amount  of  deoxidizer. 


Ingot  No 

Metal  into  ladle 

Deoxidker  added 

Finished   pouring  into 

ladle. 
Metal  poured  into  first 

ingot. 

Third  ingot  finished 

Deox  idiser  held  in  ladle . . 
Weight    of    deoxidizer 

added. 
Weight  of  steel  to  which 

added 
Deoxidizing  element 

added. 
Kind  of  deoxidizer  added 

Element  in  deoxidizer. . . 
Deoxidizer  (calculated) 

per  ton  of  steel. 
Deoxidizing       element 

(calculated)  per  ton  of 

steel. 


1.2,3... 

3h  fim  50.. 

3>»5»66». 
3h6»25-. 


3»»09»20-, 


3»«10«56« 

2«65«00- 

6.98  pounds.. 

1,054  pounds. 

0.095  per  ct... 

Fe-C-Ti 

14.32  per  ct... 
212  ounces.... 

30.4  ounces... 


6.6,4.... 
3hl6«6o«. 
3i»  16«  56». 
3»»17«00». 

3h  19m  45.. 


3»»21«20" 

2»45»00« 

6.275  pounds. 

1,015  pounds. 

0.492 per  ct... 

Fe-Mn 


7.8,9... 

3^  7«  30- . 
3h  7m  30i. 

3k7»57». 


3h  io»  25«. 


79.65  per  ct. . . 
198  ounces.... 

157.7  ounces.. 


3>»11»34«.... 

2«2»«00" 

4.10  pounds. 

1,067  pounds. 

0.0937  per  ct.. 

Fe-Ti    car- 
bonless. 

24  per  ct 

125  ounces.... 

30  ounces 


12, 11, 10. 
3h  i4«  48». 
3h  i4in  48». 
3h  15m  10.. 

3*'  17"»  14-. 


3»»18«31« 

2«04"00« 

7.15  pounds.. 

1,000  pounds'. 

0.40  per  ct 

Fe-8i 


56perct 

229  ounces 

128  ounces.... 


13, 14, 15. 
3>»8"65». 
3>»9«00i. 
3k9«05-. 

3h  llm  35i. 

3»»13»00». 
2»80>. 
2.02  pounds. 

1,395  pounds. 

0. 144  per  ct. 

Al. 

99.06  per  ct. 
46  ounces. 

45.6  ounces. 


1  This  weight  was  estimated  as  the  scales  were  temporarily  unmanageable.    There  was  at  least  1,000 
pounds  in  the  ladle,  however. 

Time  ofJiolding. — ^The  deoxidized  metal  was  held  from  two  minutes 
to  three  minutes  in  the  ladle  before  pouring  into  the  molds. 

Homogeneity  of  metal. — All  ingots  were  cast  from  one  heat  and 
manganese  and  siKcon  additions  were  added  to  the  entire  bulk  of 
steel,  so  that  the  steel  was  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  Each  1,000- 
pound  ladle  gave  enough  metal  for  three  ingots  and  the  deoxidizer  was 
added  in  these  ladles,  so  that  the  homogeneity  of  the  steel  with  any 
given  deoxidizing  addition  was  also  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 
The  deoxidizer  was  added  to  the  1,000-pound  ladle  while  the  steel  was 
being  poured  into  it,  making  the  first  addition  of  deoxidizer  when  the 
ladle  was  about  half  full  and  completing  the  additions  just  before 
the  last  portion  of  steel  was  poured  from  the  2-ton  ladle.  This 
allowed  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  deoxidizer  with  the  metal. 

Size  of  ingots, — Ingots  were  made  as  large  as  possible,  keeping  in 
mind  that  one  heat  of  metal  was  to  be  used  for  the  entire  set.  The 
pattern  for  the  mold  was  made  about  25  inches  long  and  7J  by  7i 
mches  in  diameter  at  the  respective  ends,  the  mold  being  slightly 
tapered  for  draft,  with  the  larger  end  up.  The  ingots  weigned  from 
179  to  222  pounds  each  with  the  exception  of  ingots  4  and  10,  which 
were  discarded.  Ingots  17  and  18  were  intended  to  bo  the  same  size 
as  the  others,  but  there  was  not  enough  metal  left. 

Splitting  and  photography  of  ingots. — ^AU  the  ingots  were  sand- 
blasted and  all  but  ingots  4,  10,  17,  and  18  were  cropped  to  20  per 
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cent  of  their  length.  Ingots  4  and  10  were  discarded  and  17  and  18 
were  very  small  and  therefore  were  not  cropped.  Each  ingot  was 
then  split  vertically  and  five  of  the  ingots  (Nos.  2,  5,  8,  11,  and  14) 
were  etched  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  95  per  cent  alcohol 
to  bring  out  differences  in  the  macroscopic  structure  due  to  segrega- 
tion. All  of  the  ingots  were  then  photographed  (see  figs.  30  to  35, 
inclusive). 

Piping. — No  special  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  piping  by 
mechanical  means.  This  was  intentional,  as  at  tne  time  the  plans 
were  made  it  was  thought  better  not  to  confuse  the  effect  of  mechimical 
and  chemical  methods  on  the  formation  of  pipe,  since  the  prevention 
of  piping  as  such  was  not  to  be  studied,  it  is  now  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  pipe  by  mechanical 
means,  as  any  eflFect  of  the  chemical  additions  (aeoxidizers)  on  the 

f>iping  would  thus  have  been  more  clearly  shown.     As  a  matter  of 
act  jQl  of  the  ingots  were  piped  more  or  less  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  the  point  of  cropping.     The  value  of  the  different  de- 
oxidizers  as  given  m  terms  of  the  pipe  in  these  cropped  ingots  would  be — 
Ferro-carbon  titanium. 
Ferro-siUcon. 
Aluminum. 
Ferro  manganese. 
Carbonless  ferro-titanium. 
The  hidden  pipe  in  ingot  8  (carbonless  ferro-titanium)  is  especially 
noticeable.     No  evidence  of  this  pipe  was  visible  on  the  transverse 
section  at  the  cropping  point. 

Blowholes  are  plamly  visible  in  ingots  3  (f erro-carbon-titanium)  and 
5  and  6  (ferro-manganese).  Ingot  5  (ferro-manganese)  also  has  a 
hidden  pipe. 

Density. — The  half-ingots  which  were  photographed  were  split  in 
two  transversely  and  the  lower  end  reserved  for  relative  density  tests. 
Relative  density  tests  were  also  made  on  the  cropped  ingots  before 
spUtting  vertically,  using  the  same  method  as  in  experiment  1.  The 
result  of  this  test  is  given  in  Table  10,  but  no  valuable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  porosity  due  to  blowholes  and  the  porosity  duo  to  piping. 

Table  10. 


Tngot 

No. 

Weight  of 

Relative 

Average 

tngot. 
220.45 

density. 

density. 

1 

7.87 

2 

222.41 

7.94 

7.85 

3 

21&08 

/.  id 

5 

179. 13 

7.68 

7.76 

6 

195.11 

7.84 

7 

220.20 

7.86 

8 

222.58 

7.82 

7.82 

9 

216.16 

7. 78 

1 

n 

219.23 

7.71 

\         7  77 

12 

219.64 

7.83 

f               4.  t  t 

13 

205.32 

7.82 

14 

211.08 

7. 75 

7.79 

15 

218.20 

7.81 

Deoxidizer 
used. 


Order  of  de- 
oxidizer in 
respect  to 
density. 


Note  to  Table  10.- -It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  relative  densities  are  very  close  to  eai-h  other, 
especially  in  the  cases  uf  ferro-muiigaiie.so,  ferro-silicon,  and  aluminum.  In  any  particular  group  using  the 
same  deoxidizer,  however,  the  relative  densities  vary  more  than  the  averages  of  the  difTerent  eroups.  'niBso 
variations  are  probably  due  to  dififerences  In  costing  conditions  and  it  vrna  to  eliminate  such  influences  as 
far  as  possible  that  the  ingots  were  cast  in  triplicate.  Tlie  same  remarks  reier  to  the  specific  gravity  tests 
on  the  small  specimens  given  iu  Table  U. 
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Figure  36  (a  and  b)  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  cropped  ingots 
were  cut  up  for  the  various  tests.  Pieces  located  at  GG  in  half-ingot 
A  have  been  reserved  for  gas-extraction  tests.  A  2-inch  slice  was 
cut  out  at  the  locations  Ct  and  Co  and  a  bar  about  2  inches  square 
was  cut  from  this  shoe,  the  portion  Ct  being  machined  for  tensile 
test  bars  (see  Tables  12-15),  tne  portion  Cc  for  Charpy  test  bars  (see 
Tables  16  and  17)  and  pieces  shown  at  S  for  specific  gravity  tests 
referred  to  in  Table  11.  The  section  on  0-0  shows  the  location  on 
the  lower  half  of  this  half-ingot  of  the  samples  for  oxide  determina- 
tions. 

The  lower  half  of  this  half-ingot  marked  F  was  forged  as  shown  in 
figure  36b  and  tensUe  and  Charpy  tests  were  taken  as  shown  in  that 
sketch. 
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The  lower  half  of  the  half-ingot  B  (marked  D)  has  been  reserved 
for  density  tests. 

The  half-ingot  B  was  also  used  for  determining  segregation  by 
chemical  analysis,  etching  tests,  and  photography. 

Specific  gravity  tests  were  made  on  small  specimens  weighing  about 
50  grams  and  taken  from  the  point  indicated  in  the  sketch  above 
(fig.  36).  These  are  not  considered  of  much  value,  as  one  large  blow- 
hole in  any  specimen  might  vitiate  the  results,  as  is  evidently  the 
case  in  ingot  6.  The  results  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  agreement  between  the 
results  of  this  test  and  the  results  of  the  relative  density  test  given  in 
Table  10.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  relative  density  tests  on 
the  quarter-ingots  reserved  as  indicated  above  will  be  more  valuable 
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than  those  given  in  either  Table  10  or  11,  as  the  samples  are  much 
more  representative,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  pm*pose  of  these  tests 
to  show  the  relative  freedom  from  blowholes   and  nonmetallic 


IS 


inclusions,  both  of  which  would  aflfect  the  density. 

Table  11. — Specific  gravity  tests  from  Sy  Fig.  36a. 


Ingot 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Specific 
gravity. 


7.7ft5 
7.773 
7.768 
7.773 
7.732 
7.775 
7.775 
7.770 
7.746 
7.745 
7.764 
7.776 
7.766 


Ayorege 
specinc 
gravity. 


Dooxldix«r  uwd. 


7.769 


7.753 


7.773 


7.746 


Fe-C-Ti. 


Fe-Mn. 


Fe-Tl  carbonless. 


Fe-Si. 


7.769    !  Al, 


Order  of  deoxi- 
dizers  a.*:  regards 
specific  gravity. 


2  or  3. 


1. 
6. 
3  or  2. 


// 


Of^CQr^ 


Tkn^y/t 


Foraing. — One-<juarter  of  each  ingot  (see  sketch,  fig.  36b)  was 
forged  down  to  2  mches  round  under  a  steam  hammer  after  heating 
to  the  usual  fomng  temperature. 

Annealing. — rieces  were  cut  from  the  upper  half  of  each  half- 
ingots  A  (see  sketch,  fig.  36a),  the  pieces  being  about  2  inches  square 

and  about  7  inches  long. 
These  were  heated  in  a  senu- 
mujffle  type  oil-fired  shop  fur- 
nace to  850°  C.  held  for  one 
hour,andcooleainair.  A1113 

J)ieces  were  removedfrom  the 
urnace  within  two  minutes, 
so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of 
aU  of  them  was  practically  the 
same.  These  pieces,  together 
with  pieces  of  about  the  same 
size  from  the  forged  metal, 
were  then  heated  to  850°  C, 
held  30  minutes,  and  cooled 
in  air.  They  were  then  re- 
heated to  650°  C.  for  about 
30  minutes  and  cooled  in  air. 
The  bars  from  the  forged 
metal  were  chosen  as  follows : 
Three  inches  were  discarded 
from  the  end  of  the  bar  rep- 
resenting the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  hall-ingot  (see 
Fig.  36b.  sketch,  fig.  36) .   A  piece  long 

enougn  for  one  tensile  ana 

four  Charpy  test  pieces  was  then  cut  off  and  annealed  as  described 

above. 

Physical  tests, — ^Teasile  test  pieces  and  Charpy  impact  test  pieces 

were  cut  from  the  annealed  material  and  subjected  to  tensile  and 
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Chai-py  impact  tests,  respectively,  with  the  results  given  in  Tables 
12  to  17,  inclusive. 

Tablb  12.^ — TentUe  tests  of  annealed  cast  specimens, 
[  Diameter  of  specimens-  0.506  in.   Area—  .20  sq.  in.] 


Ingot 
No. 

Yield 

point 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per  square 

inch). 

Elonga- 
tion in  2 

inches 
(per 

cent). 

Contrao- 

tkinof 

area 

(per 

cent). 

Appearance  of  firaoture. 

1 

•    1 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

46,000 
44,600 
47,600 

46,000 
45,600 

49,000 

49,500 
38,000 

46,000 

49,000 

41,600 
37,600 

39,000 

74,000 
69,600 
67,500 

J5,000 
65,500 

65,500 

68,000 
49,000 

70,600 

70,500 

65,000 
48,600 

65,600 

11.0 
9.0 
8.5 

11.0 
7.5 

6.5 

6.5 
6.0 

9.5 

9.0 

5.0 
4.5 

9.5 

24.0 
13.3 
16.9 

20.6 
20.5 

9.6 

Amorphous,  with  patches  of  granular. 
Do. 

Amorphous,  with  dark-colored  spot  at  cir- 
cumference. 
Do. 

Amorphous,  with  patches  of  dark-colored 
metal  near  circumference. 

Amorphous,  with  granular  spot  at  circum- 
ference. 

Amorphous;  fractured  outside  gage  marks. 

Amorphous,  with  dark-colored  patch atci^ 
cumferenoe. 

Amoridious,  with  granular  and  light-colored 
spots. 

Amorphous,  with  granular  spots  near  clr- 
cumJ^renoe. 
Do. 

Amorphous,  with  dark-oolored  patches  at 
circumference. 

Amorphous. 

13.3 

13.3 

16.9 

6.7 
9.6 

13.3 

Table  13. — Average  physical  tests,  annealed  cast  metal. 

[Oaloulated  fh>m  Table  12.] 


Ingot  No. 

Deoxidlcer  used. 

AT%rage 
yield 
point. 

Average 

tensHe 

strength 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 

Average 
elonga- 
tionln2 

inches 
(per 

cent). 

Average 

oontrao- 

tionof 

area 

(per 

cent). 

Order  of  deoxldi»- 

ersas  regards 
physical  properties. 

Tensfle* 
strength. 

Elonga- 
tk>n. 

\?6 

7,8 

11,12 

13,14,15 

Fe-C-Tl 

46,000 
45,800 
45,500 
47,600 
39,300 

70,300 
70,000 
60,800 
70,500 
56,300 

9.6 
9.2 
6.7 
9.3 
6.3 

18.1 
20.6 
11.4 
16.1 
9.3 

2 
3 
4 
1 
6 

1 
3 
6 
2 

4 

Fe-Mn 

Fe-Ti  carbonless 

Fe-Si 

Al 

Table  14. — Tensile  tests  of  annealed  forged  steel  specimens. 
[Diameter  of  specimens—  0.605  in.    Area—  .20  sq.  in.] 


Yield  * 

Tensile 

Elonga- 

Contrac- 

# 

^* 

point 

strength 

tion  in  2 

tion  of 

(pounds 

(pounds 

inches 

area 

Appearance  of  fjraoture. 

per  square 
inch). 

per  square 
in^). 

(per 
cent). 

(per 
cent). 

IF 

47,600 

82,600 

27.6 

49.1 

Silky. 
Do. 

2F 

62,000 

82,000 

29.0 

61.9 

3F 

61,000 

81,600 

28.5 

61.9 

Silky;  oiwned  seams  in  stem. 
Do. 

5F 

48,000 

83,500 

26.6 

46.2 

6F 

49,000 

79,000 

30.6 

64.6 

Do. 

7F 

46,000 

77,000 

31.0 

67.2 

Silky;  opened  seam  in  stem. 

8P 

48,500 

78,000 

31.5 

67.2 

Silky ;  opened  seams  in  stem. 

9F 

60,500 

84,000 

26.6 

46.2 

Silky;  open  seam  at  center. 

IIP 

52,500 

82,500 

29.0 

64.6 

Silky. 

12  P 

63,500 

84,600 

28.5 

61.9 

Silky;  open  seam  in  stem. 
Do. 

13  P 

47,000 

78,600 

29.6 

57.2 

14  P 

48,600 

78,000 

31.0 

54.6 

Do. 

15  F 

44,600 

79,600 

29.5 

61.9 

Do. 

• 
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Table  15. — Average  physical  tests  ^  annealed  forged  meted. 

[Calculated  from  Table  14.] 


i 


Ingot  No. 


Deozidizer  used. 


Average 

yield 

point. 


50,200 
48,500 
48,300 
53,000 
46,700 


Average 

tensile 

strength 

(pounds 

per 
square 
inch). 


82,200 
81,300 
79,700 
83,500 
78,700 


Average 
elonga- 
tion In  2 

inches 
(per 

cent). 


28.3 
28.0 
29.7 
28.8 
30.0 


Average 

oontrao- 

tionof 

area 

(per 

cent). 


51.0 
50.4 
53.5 
53(3 
54.6 


Order  of  deodoriz- 
ers as  regards 
physical  propertiflB. 


Tensile 
strength. 


2 
3 

4 
1 
5 


Elonga- 
tion. 


4 
5 
2 
3 
1 


Table  16. — Charpy  tests  on  annealed  cast  steel. 
[Four  pleoes  from  each  ingot  were  tested.] 


Deoxidizer. 

Ingot 
num- 
ber. 

Annealed  cast  steel  (foot-ixmnds  per  square 
inch). 

Relative 

order  of 

deoxi- 

dizers. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Average. 

General 
average. 

Fe-G-Ti 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

147.5 
124.0 
134.5 

104.0 
120.0 
105.5 

119.3 
121.0 
116.7 

119.0 
116.8 
94.6 
131.5 
114.9 

2 
3 
5 

1 
4 

Fe-Mn. 

120.0 
140.4 
113.6 
120.2 
120.5 

97.7 
105.5 
92.0 
77.8 
70.2 

109.0 

124.6 

100.6 

91.8 

91.5 

Carbonless  Fe-Ti 

Fe-Si 

127.0 
167.5 
121.0 
149.6 
133.0 

98.5 
135.2 

79.0 
105.6 

91.9 

106.9 
154.2 
103.3 
125.2 
116.3 

Aluminum 

Table  17. — Charpy  tests  on  annealed  forged  steel. 
[Four  pieces  from  each  ingot  were  tested.] 


Deoxidizer. 

Ingot 
num- 
ber. 

Annealed 

forged   st^    (foot-pounds   per 
square  inch). 

• 

Relative 

order  of 

deoxl- 

dizers. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Average. 

General 
average. 

Fe-C-TL 

(       1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

196.6 
188.2 
246.8 

164.0 
157.0 
165.6 

184.3 
178.2 
201.4 

188.0 

5 

}    ^  ' 

2 

4 
1 

Fe-Mn 

229.0 
231.2 
315.2 
318.0 
376.0 

212.0 
2040 
237.2 
246.0 
^.0 

221.0 
222.0 
266.3 
279.6 
316.0 

221.5 
287.3 

206.0 

340.0 

Carbonless  Fe-Ti 

Fe-Si 

220.8 
248.0 
384.0 
368.0 
354.2 

189.8 
188.2 
332.8 
302.0 
279.4 

200.3 
215.8 
359.1 
336.7 
824.2 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  tensile  and  Charpy  tests  the  difTercnces 
between  the  averages  of  the  various  groups  oi  ingots  arc  often  less 
than  the  differences  between  many  ol  the  physical  properties  in  the 
same  group,  this  term  being  understood  to  include  the  two  or  three 
ingots  cast  with  the  same  deoxidizer. 

8earegaMon.--C9LThon  determinations  were  made  in  duplicate  by 
the  direct  combustion  process  from  five  of  the  ingots  (Nos.  1,  6,  9, 
12,  15)  and  the  results  are  shown  in  figs.  37  to  41  mclusive. 

In  ingot  No.  1,  made  with  ferro-carbon-titanimn,  the  tests  have 
not  brought  out  any  segregation  of  carbon;  in  fact  there  may  be  said 
to  be  a  3ight  negative  segregation  since  the  average  carbon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  (drill  hole  No.  6,  fig.  37)  is  0.366  per  cent,  while 
the  average  at  drill  hole  No.  4  at  the  outside  of  the  ingot  is  0.399  per 
cent,  and  that  at  drill  hole  No.  15  is  0.385  per  cent;  and  the  average 
carbon  from  the  five  drill  holes  on  the  axis  of  the  ingot  is  0.368  per 
cent,  while  the  average  carbon  at  the  five  drill  holes  on  the  outside 
of  the  ingot  is  0.391  per  cent.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  ingot  No.  6, 
made  with  ferro-manganese  addition,  in  which  the  carbon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  is  0.372  per  cent  (drill  hole  No.  6,  fig.  38),  while 
at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  outside  of  the  ingot  (drill  hole  No. 
4)  the  carbon  is  0.403  per  cent.  The  average  carbon  from  the  five 
holes  representing  the  axis  of  the  ingot  is  0.382  per  cent,  while  the 
average  carbon  at  the  outside  of  the  ingot  is  0.397  per  cent.  The 
same  remarks  apply  also  in  general  to  ingot  No.  9,  made  with  carbon- 
free  ferro- titanium.  The  carbon  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  is  0.366 
per  cent  (drill  hole  No.  6,  fig.  39),  while  the  carbon  at  the  correspond- 
mg  point  on  the  outside  (£ill  hole  No.  4)  is  0.394  per  cent,  and  the 
average  carbon  m  the  axis  is  0.371  per  cent,  while  the  average  carbon 
on  the  outside  is  0.377  per  cent.  The  difference  between  tne  inside 
and  the  outside  in  this  iogot  however  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the 
others.  But  at  drill  hole  No.  3,  situated  near  the  pipe,  positive  seg- 
regation is  shown,  the  carbon  being  0.442  per  cent.  In  ingot  No.  12, 
made  with  ferro-silicon,  there  is  a  shght  segr^ation  of  carbon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe,  the  average  caroon  at  drill  hole  No.  6,  fig.  40, 
being  0.609  per  cent,  while  the  carbon  at  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  outsiae  (drill  hole  No.  4)  is  0.375  per  cent.  In  this  ingot  the 
average  axial  carbon  is  0.407  per  cent,  while  the  average  carbon  at 
the  outside  is  0.361  per  cent.  In  ingot  No.  15.  made  with  aluminum, 
there  is  also  a  distinct  positive  segregation,  tne  carbon  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  (drill  hole  No.  6,  fig.  41)  being  0.528  per  cent,  while 
the  carbon  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  outside  of  the  ingot 
(drill  hole  No.  4)  is  0.396  per  cent.  The  average  axial  carbon  in 
this  ingot  is  0.408  per  cent,  while  the  carbon  at  tiie  outside  of  the 
ingot  averages  0.382  per  cent. 

If  we  consider  each  ingot  to  be  made  up  of  three  concentric  cylin- 
ders, the  inner  one  solid  with  a  diameter  of  2  inches,  the  second  one 
hollow  with  inside  diameter  of  2  inches  and  outside  diameter  of  4 
inches,  and  the  third  hollow  with  inside  diameter  of  4  inches  and 
outside  diameter  of  7  inches,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  approximate 
carbon  content  of  each  ingot  by  assigning  to  the  centrai  cyhnder 
of  metal  a  carbon  content  eoual  to  the  mean  of  the  axial  carbon 
determinations,  to  the  second  cylinder  a  carbon  content  equal  to 
the  mean  of  the  analyses  between  the  axis  and  the  outside,  and  to 
the  outside  cylinder  the  mean  of  the  analyses  taken  at  the  outside. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  such  a  calculation  and  shows 
the  influence  of  the  various  deoxidizers  on  segr^ation  and  ^eir 
relative  merits  based  on  this  criterion: 

Table  18. — Relative  value  of  deoxidizers  as  regards  prevention  of  segregation. 


Kind  of  deoxidizer. 


Fe-Mn 

F6-C— TI.. 

Fe-Ti  (carbonless) 

Al 

Ffr-SI 


Order  of 
deoxidizer. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Percentage 
segregation. 


Percent. 
+  2 
-  6 
+18 
+44 
+64 


Extraction  of  gases. — ^It  was  hoped  that  the  extraction  of  gases,  at 
a  high  temperature  in  vacuo,  from  samples  of  the  various  ingote 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  action  oi  the  so-called  deoxidizers. 
especially  since  Thomas  Baker  in  his  paper  entitled  ''  Oases  occludea 
in  steel/^  showed  that  in  comparing  cast  crucible  steel  of  about  0.80 
to  0.90  per  cent  carbon,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  *'a  small 
amount  of  almninimi,"  the  former  gave  oflf  twice  the  volume  of  total 
gases  obtained  from  the  latter  during  110  hours  heating  at  1,000^  C. 
His  heatings  were  made  for  10  days  at  about  11  hours  a  day.  A 
brief  summary  of  Baker's  results  is  given  below  in  Table  19. 

Table  19. — Summary  of  Baker's  results. 


Kind  of  steel. 

Total 
gases  per 
gram  of 

steel. 

COt. 

H,. 

CO. 

CH4. 

N,. 

1.  Sound  steel  0.90  per  cent  C '. 

ce. 
1.33 
.665 

PrreerU. 

1.68 

.87 

Percent. 
52.08 
54.62 

Percent. 
45.53 
42.41 

Percent. 
0.72 
1.73 

Percent. 
0.04 
.37 

2.  Unsound  steel  0.81  per  cen^  C 

Weight  of  steel  sample  No.  1, 69.31  grams;  sample  No.  2, 63.261  grams. 

Jf  proper  apparatus  could  have  been  had  for  collecting  the  gases 

fiven  on  from  the  molten  steel,  a  better  basis  of  comparison  between 
eoxidizers  would  doubtless  have  been  established,  but  this  was 
impracticable.  It  was  decided  in  the  present  work  to  extract  the 
gases  at  1,000^  C.  for  30  hours  since  it  was  found  by  experiment  that 
the  rate  of  evolution  of  gas  after  that  time  was  very  low. 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  work  follows  closely  that  employed  by 
Baker. 

The  heating  unit  consisted  of  an  alundum  tube  wound  with  No.  18 
Nichrome  wire,  the  entire  winding  having  a  resistance  of  19  ohms. 
The  alundum  tube  was  12  inches  in  length,  the  internal  diameter  bein^ 
1^  inches  with  walls  ^  inch  thick.  A  fused  silica  tube,  glazed  both 
inside  and  outside,  was  placed  concentrically  in  the  alundum  tube, 
the  length  of  the  silica  tube  being  24  inches,  with  an  internal  diameter 
of  I  inch.  In  the  work  by  Baker  a  porcelain  tube  was  used,  but  it  is 
thought  that  fused  siUca  has  several  advantages  over  porcelain  for 


1  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Carnegie  Scliolarship  Memoirs,  Vol.  1, 1909,  p.  219. 


FIG.   J7.— rNGOT  1.     EXPERIMENT  2. 

St>«l  mads  with  about  0,10  p«rcant  Tl  In  form  of  IS  p«r  cant  farrocarl 
carbon  datarmlnaUoni  ihowinE  lack  of  (sgrasation.     Vettlca 


>l  mad*  wltli  ibout  0.5C 


FIG.  39.— INGOT  9,     EXPERIMENT  2. 
■■I  maiJa  with  about  0.10  p«r  cant  Tl  In  rorm  of  35  per  cent  carbon-ftaa   tai 
Vartlcal  taction  witn  carbon  detarml nations  ihowlng  slight  laKregallon  naa 


-INGOT  12.  EXPERIMENT  2. 
cent  SI  In  Ihs  form  ol  50  per  cant 
tlons   showing  approxlmalsly  fiO  pi 


FIG.  41.— INGOT  l: 
il  mada  with  O.tS  p«r  cant  Al.  Vartlcal  aecUon  with  c 
ipcoilmstely  30  par  cant  aagregatlon  o(  carbon  at  Iha  ty 
ir  cant  from  tha  top  of  the  original  Ingot 
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this  work.  The  ends  of  the  siUca  tube  were  closed  with  rubber 
stoppers,  connections  being  made  through  one  stopper  to  the  pumping 
system.    The  other  stopper  was  solid. 

At  the  banning  of  the  work  the  thermocouple  was  placed  inside 
the  silica  tube,  access  being  made  by  means  of  a  two-nole  stopper, 
the  wires  of  the  couple  being  fused  into  glass  tubes  where  they  passed 
through  the  two-hole  stopper.  Two  disadvantages  were  present  by 
using;  this  method:  (1)  Tne  temperature  of  the  mterior  oi  the  silica 
tube  Jiagged  considerably  behind  the  temperature  of  the  heating  unit, 
thus  making  accurate  control  impossible;  (2)  the  occluded  gases  of 
the  couple  and  insulating  tubes  were  a  source  of  error. 

Since  constant  temperature  was  sought  rather  than  actual  tempera- 
ture, the  couple  was  placed  between  the  silica  tube  and  the  heating 
unit,  for  there  the  least  temperature  change  in  the  fmnace  would 
show  at  once  and  could  be  corrected  by  using  more  or  less  current  as 
necessary  without  affecting  the  temperature  inside  the  tube  since  a 
long  series  of  simultaneous  readings  of  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  silica  tube  and  the  space  between  the  silica  tube  and  walls  of  the 
furnace  showed  that  at  constant  temperature  the  difference  was  n^li- 
gible  after  IQ  minutes  had  elapsed.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
when  constant  temperature  is  required  over  long  periods  the  method 
used  was  not  only  permissible  but  had  certain  advantages,  among 
which  is  convenience  of  manipulation. 

All  temperature  measurements  were  made  with  a  platinum-plati- 
num 10  per  cent  rhodiinn  couple,  the  E.  M.  F.  being  read  by  a  Leeds 
&  Northrup  portable  potentiometer.  Thia  arrangement  permits  of  an 
accuracy  of  ±5®  C. 

The  pumping  system  consisted  of  an  oil-sealed  pump  of  the  plunger 
type  for  rough  work  and  a  Toepler  mercury  pump  for  the  fine  work. 
Eitlier  pump  could  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  tube  by 
manipulation  of  the  stopcock  A  and  B  (fig.  42). 

Gases  were  collected  in  the  collecting  bottle  of  special  design 
shown  in  the  drawing  (fig.  42)  and  from  there  were  drawn  to  tne 
burette  for  analysis.  ITie  photograph  (fig.  43)  wiU  give  an  idea  of 
the  apparatus  assembled. 

The  details  of  an  actual  typical  experiment  wiU  next  be  described, 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  report  of  some  blank  tests. 

The  specimens  used  varied  in  weight  from  40  to  50  grams,  most  of 
them  weighing  from  47  to  50  grams. 

The  sample  numbers  correspond  with  the  ingot  numbers  in 
experiment  2. 

A  specimen  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  in  benzine  and 
alcohol.  After  its  weight  had  been  determined  it  was  placed  in  the 
silica  tube.  The  stopper  was  inserted  and  all  joints  were  given  a 
coating  of  shellac,  to  msiu'e  tightness.  The  ends  of  the  silica  tube 
were  water-cooled  to  prevent  the  corks  from  overheating. 

The  cock  at  A  was  closed  and  cock  B  opened,  'flie  roughiug 
pump  was  then  operated  for  30  minutes.  Tnis  piunp  gave  on  all 
experiments  a  vacuum  better  than  0.1  mm.  At  the  end  of  30  min- 
utes B  was  closed  and  A  opened.  Pmnping  was  continued  for  30 
minutes  with  the  mercury  pump.  The  pincncock  between  the  col- 
lecting bottle  and  the  pump  was  then  closed,  the  gas  in  the  collecting 
bottle  being  driven  out  by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir  connected 
with  the  latter.    The  pinchcock  was  then  opened  and  the  heating 
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current  turned  on.  The  heating  current  was  controlled  by  a  carbon 
block  rheostat  and  an  ammeter  m  the  circuit. 

The  time  of  heating  from  atmospheric  temperature  to  1,000®  C. 
was  one  hour  and  this  figure  was  always  kept  constant. 

When  the  temperature  reached  1,000®  C,  the  current  was  reduced 
to  5.65  anaperes,  which  maintained  the  temperature  of  1,000®  C. 
within  5®  Cf.  .  The  temperature  was  held  there  for*  10  hours.  This 
constituted  one  period.  At  the  end  of  10  hours  the  furnace  was 
allowed  to  cool  to  atmospheric  temperature.  Whenever  the  pressure 
in  the  tube  rose  to  3  mm.,  the  mercury  pump  was  operated  and  the 
gas  collected.  On  heating,  ^ases  were  given  off  slowly  for  about  40 
minutes  and  then  very  rapidly.  The  period  of  rapid  evolution  of 
gases  corresponds  evidently  with  the  thermal  critical  range.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  rapid  evolution  began  was  apparently 
between  750®  and  850®  C. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  the  gases  were  passed  into  a  burette  and 
analyzed.     The  ordinary  methods  of  gas  analysis  were  used. 

Tne  above  operation  was  repeated  twice,  making  three  periods  in 
all.  The  gases  collected  then  were  the  gases  given  off  by  three 
10-hour  periods  at  1,000®  C.  and  the  gases  given  on  in  heating  to  and 
cooling  from  that  temperature  for  three  successive  times. 

It  was  evident  from  the  work  of  Baker  and  others  that  considerable 
;as  would  chng  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  even  at  high  vacuums. 

(veral  blanks  therefore  were  run  with  the  furnace  cold  and  hot, 
respectively.  The  blanks  with  the  cold  furnace  served  to  show  that 
the  connections  were  tight.  The  pressure  would  rise  slightly  for  48 
hours  or  more,  but  from  that  time  on  was  stationary  within  the 
limits  of  observation. 

The  blanks  on  a  three-period  run  were  very  interesting.  The 
average  of  three  such  blanks  gave  the  following  result: 

oc. 

Period  1 4.1 

Period  2 1.2 

Periods 1.1 

Average  analysis. 

C02=3.5  per  cent. 
0=8.5  per  cent. 
11=3  per  cent. 
N=85  per  cent. 

After  the  apparatus  had  been  used  for  several  determinations^ 
other  blanks  were  run,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  the  hvdrogen  con- 
tent rose  to  some  extent,  since  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  adsorbed  hvdrogen.     Traces  of  CH.  were  also  present. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  several  samples  has  been  reduced  to 
standard  conditions  of  760  mm.  pressure  and  0®  C.  Tables  for  each 
sample  are  given  (Tables  20-30).  In  the  upper  half  of  each  table 
the  cubic  centimeters  of  each  gas  for  each  period  can  be  found  bv 
passing  along  the  table  horizontally  after  the  number  of  the  period. 
A  row  is  also  provided  for  the  sum  of  the  three  periods.  Tne  last 
vertical  column  shows  the  total  volume  for  each  period  and  also  the 
total  volume  of  gas  collected. 

The  lower  hali  of  each  table  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  and 
shows  percentage  by  volume,  the  last  column  marked  *' Total  of  sum" 
showmg  what  per  cent  of  the  total  gas  collected  was  given  off  in  any 
oeriod. 
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A  special  table  (Table  31)  is  also  provided  showing  the  summation 
of  the  results.  A  column  has  been  introduced  showing  volume  of 
gas  per  gram  of  metal.  It  has  been  assimied  by  Baker  and  in  this 
report  that  gas  evolved  is  a  function  of  mass.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
to  some  extent,  but  the  gas  evolved  may  also  be  a  function  of  the 
surface  exposed. 

Table  20.— Sample  No.  1,  Fe-C-Ti. 

[Weight  of  sample,  48.39  grams.] 


Period. 


Period. 


1.... 
2.... 
8.... 

Sum 


Volume 

Volume 

COs. 

CO. 

e.e. 

e.e. 

0.00 

22.23 

0.19 

10.23 

0.00 

7.25 

0.19 

39.71 

Volume 
CH«. 


c.e. 
0.00 
0.19 
0.19 
0.38 


I 


Volume 

Volume 

Total 

H. 

N. 

volume. 

c.e. 

c.e. 

e.e. 

23.25 

1.12 

46.60 

10.32 

0.74 

21.67 

6.98 

0.65 

15.07 

40.55 

2.51 

83.34 

CO,. 


1 

2 

8 

Sum... 


I 


Percent. 
0.00 
0.88 
0.00 
0.23 


CO. 


Percent, 
47.70 
47.14 
48.83 
47.65 


CH4. 


Percent. 
0.00 
0.88 
1.27 
0.46 


H. 


Percent, 
49.89 
47.56 
46.53 
48.66 


N. 


Percent. 
2.41 
3.54 
3.87 
3.00 


Total  of 
sum. 


Percent, 

55.41 

26.00 

18.09 

100.00 


Table  21,Sample  No,  3,  Fe-C-Ti, 
[Weight  of  sample,  51.9679  grams.] 


Parfod. 

Volume 
CO^ 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH^. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

e,c, 

0.18 

0.27 

0.09 

0.54 

e.e. 

13.89 
3.04 
2.02 

18.95 

c.  e. 

0.09 

0.09 

0.00 

0.18 

e.e. 

14.35 
3.40 
2.39 

20.14 

e.e. 

0.92 

0.64 

0.83 

2.39 

c.e. 

29.43 
7.44 
5.33 

42.20 

2 

8 

Sum 

Period. 

CO,. 

CO. 

CH«. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Per  cent. 
0.61 
3.63 
1.69 
1.28 

Percent. 
47.13 
40.86 
37.90 
44.90 

Percent. 
0.31 
1.21 
0.00 
0.43 

Percent. 
48.76 
45.70 
44.84 
47.72 

Percent. 

3.19 

8.60 

15.57 

5.67 

Percent. 

60.74 

17.63 

12.63 

100.00 

2 

3 

Bum 

Table  22.— 5ampZ«  No.  5  (Fe-Mn). 
[Weight  of  sample,  50.5972  grams.] 


Period. 

Volume 
CO^ 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

e.e. 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

e.  c. 

22.32 
7.91 
5.98 

86.21 

e.e. 

0.37 

0.09 

0.14 

0.60 

e.e. 

22.41 
7.91 
6.16 

36.48 

e.e. 

1.21 

0.65 

0.64 

2.50 

c.e. 
46.31 
16.56 
12.92 
75,79 

2 

8 

Sum 

Period. 

CO,. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Per  cent. 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

Percent. 
48.20 
47.70 
46.29 
47.77 

Per  cent. 
0.80 
0.54 
1.09 
0.79 

Per  cent, 
4.S.  39 
47.76 
47.09 
48.13 

Per  cent. 
2. 51 
3.94 
4.93 
3.31 

PercerU. 

61. 95 

21.85 

16.20 

100.00 

2 

3 

Sum 
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Table  2Z.— Sample  No.  8  {Fe-  Ti  oarhonlen), 
[Weight  of  sample,  47.6817  grams.] 


Period. 

Volume 
CO,. 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
rH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 
N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

c.  c. 

0.09 

0.00 

0.19 

0.28 

e.e. 

17.93 
5.92 
3.16 

27.01 

e.  e. 

0.00 
0.00 
0.09 
0.09 

c.  c. 

19.57 
6.64 
3.72 

20.93 

e.  c. 
0.64 
0.55 
0.65 
1.84 

e.c 
38.23 
13. 11 
7.81 
50.15 

2 

3 

Sum 

Period. 

CO^ 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Ptfoent. 
0.23 
0.00 
2.43 
0.47 

Percent. 
46.90 
45.15 
40.46 
45.66 

Percent. 
0.00 
0.00 
1.15 
0.15 

Percent. 
51.19 
50.65 
47.63 
50.60 

Percent. 
1.91 
4.20 
8.33 
3.12 

Pereenl. 

64.63 

22.16 

13.21 

100.00 

2 

3 

Sum 

Table  24. — Specimen  No.  9  (Fe-Ti  carhonleBs). 
(Weight  of  sample,  46.4439  grams.) 


Period. 

Volume 
CO^ 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

c.c. 
0.00 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

e.  c. 

18.58 
4.05 
3.28 

25.91 

c.c. 

a  14 
a  09 
a  09 
a  32 

c.c. 

19.50 
4.42 
3.91 

27.83 

e.c. 

a  97 
a  74 
a  82 
2.53 

c.  c. 

89.10 
9.30 
&10 

56^50 

2 

3 

Sum ........ 

Period. 

COf. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 

aoo 
aoo 
1.11 
a  16 

Percent. 
47.41 
43.55 
4a  49 
45.78 

Percent. 
a  36 
a  96 
1.11 
a  57 

Percent. 
49.75 
47.53 
48.27 
49.17 

Percent. 
2.48 
7.96 
9.02 
4.32 

Percent. 
09.24 
16.43 
14.33 

loaoo 

2 

8 

finm ^ , . . 

Table  2b.— Sample  No.  12  (Fe-Si). 
[Weight  of  sample,  47.0992  grams.) 


Period. 

Volume 
CO^ 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

e.e. 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

c.c. 

15.64 
3.68 
3.50 

22.91 

c.  c. 

a24 
a28 
aoo 
a  52 

c.  c. 

17.02 
3.86 
4.32 

25.20 

c.  c. 

1.14 

1.10 

a64 

2.88 

c.  c. 

34.04 
8.92 
8.55 

61.51 

2 

3 

Ri  ini ... 

Period. 

COi. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 

aoo 
aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

Per  cent. 
46.00 
41.35 
41.99 
44.49 

Percent 
a  71 
3.14 

aoo 
1.01 

Percent. 
50.06 
43.37 
60.53 
48.93 

Percent. 

3.23 

12.14 

7.48 

5.57 

Percent. 
6a  09 
17.32 
16.59 

loaoo 

2 

3 

Sum 
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Table  26.— iSampZe  No.  IS  (Al). 
[Weight  of  sample,  47.9093  grams.] 
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Period. 

Volume 
CO,. 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

c.c. 

a  09 
a  09 
ao9 
a  27 

c.c. 

19.02 
6.64 
3.37 

29.03 

c.c. 

a  00 
a  27 
a  00 
a  27 

c.c. 

20.66 
7.28 
4.91 

32.85 

c.c. 
a  82 

a  73 
a  09 

1.64 

e.e. 
4a  59 
15.01 
8.46 
64.06 

2 

3 

Bum 

Period. 

COi. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 
a22 

a  60 

1.06 

a  42 

Percent. 
46.85 
44.27 
39.65 
45.36 

Percent. 

aoo 

1.80 

aoo 
a42 

Percent. 
5a  89 
4&53 
57.76 
61.33 

Percent. 
2.04 
5.60 
1.53 
2.47 

Per  cent. 
63.42 
23.43 
13.15 

loaoo 

2 

8 

&^ink 

Table  27. Sample  No.  15  {Al). 
[Weight  of  sample,  47.2004  grams.) 


Period. 

Volume 
CO,. 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

c.c, 

a  09 
ao9 
aoo 
a  18 

c.c. 

16.07 
6.30 
5.21 

25.58 

c.c. 

ail 
a  09 
aoo 
a2o 

c.c. 

16.00 
5.77 
6.51 

2&28 

c.c. 
1.02 
a  65 

a  65 

2.32 

c.c. 

32.29 

11.90 

12.37 

56.56 

2 

3 

Bum  ^  -  - 

Period. 

COt. 

CO. 

CU«. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 
a  21 
a  75 

aoo 
a  32 

Percent. 
46.66 
44.54 
42.12 
45.23 

Percent. 
a  34 
a  76 

aoo 
a36 

Percent. 
49.63 
48.49 
52.63 
50.00 

Percent. 
3.26 
6.46 
6.25 
4.10 

Percent. 
57.09 
21.04 
21.87 

loaoo 

2 

3 

Sum 

Table  28. — Sample  No.  17-1  {raw  converter  metal), 
[Weight  of  sample,  40.1734  grams.] 


Period. 

Volume 
CO,. 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

e.e. 
a  18 

a  28 
a  09 
a  65 

c.c. 

14.72 
4.78 
3.72 

23.22 

C.C. 

1.75 
a  28 

aoo 

2.03 

c.c. 

16.00 
4.78 
3.81 

24.69 

c.c. 
l.OJ 

a  83 
a  66 

2.40 

c.  c. 
33.66 
ia95 
8.18 
52.79 

2 

3 

8u™ 

Period. 

CO,. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  Of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 
0.63 
2.66 
1.10 
1.04 

Percent. 
43.73 
43.66 
46.50 
43.98 

Percent. 
5.26 
2.66 

aoo 

3.84 

Percent. 
47.64 
43.65 
46.68 
46.69 

Percent. 
2.94 
7.68 
6.72 
4.55 

Percent. 

63.75 

20.74 

15.51 

100.00 

2 

3 

Sum 
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Table  2?  —Sample  18-1  {steel  tvithout  deoxidizer). 
[Weight  of  sample,  46.3198  grams.] 


Period. 


1.... 
2.... 
3.... 

Sum 


Volume 

Volume 

Volume 

Volume 

Volimie 

Total 

COj. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

volume. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

0.74 

15.44 

0.37 

14.97 

1.49 

33.01 

0.09 

5.21 

0.09 

6.77 

0.65 

11.81 

0.09 

3.72 

0.19 

4.01 

0.86 

8.85 

0.92 

24.37 

0.65 

24.76 

2.98 

53.67 

Period. 

COi, 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Percent. 
2.24 
0.76 
1.02 
1.71 

Percent. 
46.78 
44.15 
42.04 
i5.38 

Percent. 
1.12 
0.76 
2.15 
1.21 

Percent. 
45.36 
48.89 
45.32 
46.09 

Percent. 
4.50 
5.46 
9.47 
5.61 

Percent. 

61.45 

21.99 

16.56 

100.00 

2 

3 

Sum 

Table  30. — Sample  18-2  {steel  toithout  deoxidizer), 
[Weight  of  sample,  40.4437  grams.] 


Period. 

Volume 
CO,. 

Volume 
CO. 

Volume 
CH4. 

Volume 
H. 

Volume 

N. 

Total 
volume. 

1 

c.c. 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

c.c. 

16.74 
3.81 
3.44 

23.99 

c.c. 
0.12 
0.00 
0.00 
0.12 

c.c. 

16.93 
4.09 
4.56 

25.58 

c.c. 
1.30 
0.86 
0.09 
2.25 

c.c. 

35.09 
8.76 
8.09 

51.94 

2 

3 

Sum 

Period. 

CO,. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

1 

Total  of 
sum. 

1 

Per  cent. 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

PercerU. 
47.69 
43.49 
42.47 
46.11 

Per  cent. 
0.34 
0.00 
0.00 
0.23 

Percent. 
48.23 
46.69 
56.29 
49.25 

Per  cent. 
3.74 
9.82 
1.24 
4.41 

Percent. 

67.56 

16.86 

15.58 

100.00 

2 

3 

Sum 

Table  31. — Complete  data  on  SO-?umr  run. 


Number 
or  sample. 

CO,. 

CO. 

CH4. 

H. 

N. 

Total 
volume 
of  gas. 

Weightof 
sample. 

Gas  pel 

gram 

metal. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

c.c. 

Orami, 

c.c. 

1 

0.23 

47.65 

0.46 

48.66 

3.00 

83.34 

48.3900 

1.T2 

3 

1.28 

44.90 

0.43 

47.72 

5.67 

42.20 

51.9679 

.81 

5 

0.00 

47.77 

0.79 

48.13 

3.31 

75.79 

50.5972 

1.49 

8 

0.47 

45.66 

0.15 

50.60 

3.12 

59.15 

47.6817 

1.24 

9 

0.16 

45.78 

0.57 

49.17 

4.32 

56.59 

46.4439 

1.22 

12 

0.00 

44.49 

1.01 

48.93 

5.57 

51.51 

47.0992 

1.09 

13 

0.42 

45.36 

0.42 

51.33 

2.47 

64.06 

47.9093 

1.34 

15 

0.32 

45.23 

0.35 

50.00 

4.10 

56.56 

47.2004 

1.19 

17-1.... 

1.04 

43.98 

3.84 

46.59 

4.55 

52.79 

40.1734 

1.31 

18-1.... 

1.71 

95.38 

1.21 

46.09 

5.61 

53.67 

46.3198 

1.16 

18-2.... 

0.00 

46.11 

0.23 

49.25 

4.41 

51.94 

40.4437 

1.28 

Evolution  ciirves  are  also  shown  (charts  2-12)  in  which  the  rise 
of  pressure  per  hour  is  plotted  against  total  time  elapsed  at  1000°  C. 
The  first  hour  of  heating  is  included  in  these  curves.    It  seems  that 
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the  rate  of  gas  evolution  must  be  eaually  as  important  as  the  total 
as  occluded  since  upon  it  depends  tne  ease  with  which  the  gas  may 
e  driven  off  in  practice.  As  an  illustration,  compare  samples  15 
and  1^1.  Sample  18-1  gave  1.16  cc.  per  gram  of  metal  and  sample 
15^  1.19  cc.  per  gram,  (m  comparing  the  evolution  curves  it  is  very 
evident  that  sample  15  at  the  end  of  31  hours  is  yielding  gas  at  a 
rate  of  2.2  mm.  rise  of  pressure  per  hour,  whereas  18-1  is  yielding 
gas  at  the  rate  of  0.9  mm.  rise  of  pressure  per  hour.  Li  other  words. 
18-1  gave  up  its  gas  very  readily  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  perioa 
was  nearly  exhausted;  15  did  not  give  up  its  gas  readily ,  but  main- 
tains a  steady  output. 

Samples  1  and  3  were  cast  with  the  same  deoxidizer.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  do  not  check.  One  gives  1.72,  the  other  0.81  cc. 
per  gram. 

Evolution  curves  for  samples  1  and  3  are  as  different  as  the  gas 
yielded  per  gram  of  metal.  Sample  1  is  yielding  gas  at  twice  the 
rate  of  sample  3  at  the  end  of  30  hours. 

Sainple  5  gave  a  high  gas  yield  also.  It  gave  off  gas  rapidly  at 
first,  did  not  fall  suddenly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  period  was 
producing  gas  at  the  rate  of  1.8  mm.  rise  in  pressure  per  hour. 

Samples  8  and  9  checked  well  in  regard  to  gas  per  gram,  sample  8 
^ving  1.24  cc.  and  sample  9  ^ving  1.22  cc.  per  ^am.  The  evolu- 
tion curves  do  not  check  as  wdl.  No.  9  did  not  vield  gas  as  readily 
as  No.  8  for  the  first  two  hours,  but  No.  8  droppea  suddenly,  whereas 
9  dropped  more  slowly,  giving  a  very  smooth,  even  curve. 

Sample  12  yielded  1.09  cc.  per  gram.  Its  evolution  curve  resem- 
bles very  much  that  of  sample  3.  At  the  end  of  the  third  period  the 
rate  is  low  and  is  gradually  decreasing. 

Samples  13  and  15  are  also  to  be  compared;  No.  13  gives  1.34  cc. 
per  gram.  No;  15,  1.19  cc.  per  gram.  No.  13  has  a  lower  rate  at  the 
end  of  the  third  period  than  No.  15  regardless  of  the  fact  that  No.  15 
has  yielded  at  the  end  of  30  hours  less  gas  than  sample  13.  Both  13 
and  15  have  a  high  rate  at  the  end  of  tne  third  penod,  which  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  at  the  end  of  100  hours,  for  example,  they 
would  give  a  higher  yield  per  gram  of  metal  as  compared  witn  3  or  12 
than  would  appear  at  the  ena  of  a  30-hour  run. 

Sample  17-1,  which  was  very  full  of  blowholes,  gave  1.31  cc.  per 
gram  of  metal.  Its  evolution  curve  has  a  peculiar  form.  The  rate 
of  evolution  did  not  drop  as  suddenly  as  most  of  the  other  samples. 
Although  the  maximum  is  not  as  high  as  others,  it  is  maintamed 
longer.    At  the  end  of  the  third  perioa  the  rate  was  still  rather  high. 

Samples  18-1  and  18-2  gave  1.16  and  1.28  cc.  per  gram.  Their 
evolution  curves  are  very  much  alike  and  show  a  low  rate  at  the  end 
of  the  third  period. 

An  inspection  of  the  assembled  data  brings  out  many  interesting 
observations,  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned. 

Samples  8  and  9  not  only  check  as  to  volume  of  gas  per  gram,  but 
also  as  to  composition  of  gas:  CO,  45.66  per  cent  and  45.78  per  cent; 
H,  60.60  per  cent  and  49.17  per  cent.  The  hydrogen  is  higher  in 
this  series  than  in  any  other  excepting  samples  13  and  15. 

Samples  13  and  15  both  run  over  50  per  cent  hydrogen,  which  is 
very  high,  their  CO  contents  checking  at  45.36  and  45.23. 
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The  following  table  may  be  of  some  interest.  Column  1  has  the 
samples  arranged  in  order  of  volume  given  off  per  gram.  Column  2 
has  the  samples  arranged  in  order  of  per  cent  H;  column  3,  in  order 
of  per  cent  CO: 

Table  32. 


Volume  per  nam, 
decnasmg  irom 

Per  cent  H, 

Per  cent  CO, 

decreaslDg  from 

decreasing  from 

top  to  bottom. 

top  to  bottom. 

top  to  bottom. 

1 

13 

5 

5 

8 

1 

18 

15 

18-2 

17-1 

18-2 

0 

18 

0 

8 

8 

12 

18-1 

0 

1 

13 

1ft 

6 

15 

1»-1 

3 

8 

12 

17-1 

12 

8 

18-1 

17-1 

These  figures  appear  without  any  apparent  relation,  but  a  little 
order  can  Be  brougnt  into  the  chaos  as  follows: 

Sample  1  can  be  rejected,  as  its  evolution  curve,  as  well  as  the 
volume  per  gram,  seems  irregular.  Taking  the  means  of  the  various 
groups  of  ingots  with  the  same  deoxidizer  and  arranging  in  order 
of  cc.  per  gram,  we  have: 

Table  33. — Relative  order  of  ingots  cm  regards  gases  evolved.  * 


Ingot  number. 

Cc  per  gram, 

decreasing 
from  top  down. 

Deoxidizer   nsed. 

5 

1.40 
1.31 

1.27 
1.23 
1.22 

1.00 
0.81 

Fe-Mn. 

Raw      converter 

metal. 
Al 

Fe-T!  (carbonless). 
Steel  without  de- 

oxidiser. 
Fe-Sl 
Fe-C-Tl 

17-1 

(18  and  15) 

(8and0) 

(18-1.18-2) 

12 

3 

Evidently,  if  anv  valuable  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  gas 
extraction  work,  there  must  be  many  more  tests  made  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  ingot. 

Comparing  the  average  of  ingots  13  and  15  made  with  aluminum 
in  these  experiments  and  ingots  18-1  and  18-2,  representing  steel 
without  any  special  deoxidizer  besides  the  ferro-siucon  and  ferro- 
manganese  needed  for  the  analysis  sought,  we  find  that  steel  with 
aluminum  gave  1.27  total  gases  per  gram  of  steel,  while  the  steel 
without  aluminum  gave  1.22  total  gases  per  gram  of  steel,  whereas 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Baker's  steel  with  aluminum  gave  1.33 
cc.  total  gases  per  gram  of  steeL  while  his  unsound  steel  gave  0.665 
total  gases  per  gram  of  steel,  it  should  be  added  that  Baker  tried 
as  far  as  possible  to  open  aU  the  blowholes  in  his  unsoimd  steel  and 
let  out  the  ^ases  contained  in  the  holes,  while  no  attempt  was  made 
to  do  this  m  these  experiments.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
raw  converter  metal,  while  very  unsound,  gave  1.31  cc.  total  gases 
per  gram  of  steel,  or  more  than  any  of  the  other  ingots  with  the 
exception  of  ingot  5  made  with  f  erro-manganese  as  a  deoxidizer. 
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DISCUSSION    OF    RESULTS. 

* 

The  p'diminary  experiments  indicate  the  possibility  of  better 
results  obtained  from  adding  the  deoxidizer  to  the  raw  converter 
metal  before  recarburization.  This  is  a  radical  change  from  com- 
mon practice,  but  the  indications  are  plain  that  such  a  method  migiht 
lead  to  valuable  results. 

The  resvUs  of  ezperimeTd  1,  where  no  recarburizer  was  added,  show 
a  distinct  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  different  deoxidizers  and 
also  a  difference  in  the  various  proportions  of  the  same  deoxidizer. 
Chart  1  and  the  photographs,  figures  11-28,  show  this  plainly. 

Experiment  2. — It  is  not  entirdy  certain  that  the  best  proportion 
of  each  deoxidizer  was  used  in  this  experiment,  but  some  limit  had 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  proportions  tried  in  experiment  !• 
In  two  cases  (Fe-O-Ti  and  Fe-Ti  carbonless)  the  proportion  used 
was  that  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  in  addition  to  being 
the  proportion  giving  the  soimdest  ingots  in  experiment  1,  while 
the  proportion  of  aluminum  (0.14  per  cent  or  about  45  oimces  per 
ton  of  steel)  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  lai^ost 
percentage  of  aluminum  recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  al- 
though from  chart  1  it  will  be  seen  that  0.2  per  cent  aluminum,  wnich 
was  tne  amount  aimed  for  in  experiment  2,  gave  an  average  relative 
density  of  over  7.93.  For  siUcon  and  manganese  no  recommenda- 
tions could  be  obtained  from  manufacturers,  and  proportions  recom- 
mended by  various  metallurgists  were  used  in  experiment  1  and  the 
proportion  giving  the  soundest  ingots  in  that  experiment  was  used 
m  experiment  2. 

As  in  the  preliminary  experiments,  the  raw  converter  metal  was 
comparatively  free  from  blowholes  (see  figs.  1,  6,  and  35).  All  of  the 
ingots  in  experiment  2  except  17  and  18  were  much  sounder  than  those 
in  experiment  1,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Density. — Both  the  density  and  the  specific^  gravity  tests  were 
rather  disappointing.  To  obtain  good  results  in  measurements  of 
density  it  is  beUeved  that  ingots  must  be  weighed,  either  with  the  pipe 
left  open  or  after  cropping  off  the  piped  portion.  In  experiments  like 
the  present  one,  specific  gravity  tests  from  small  specimens,  unless 
taken  from  many  places  in  the  same  ingot  and  averaged,  are  of  little 
value. 

Tensile  tests, — ^It  will  be  noticed  from  Tables  13  and  15  that  the 
order  of  the  deoxidizer  as  regards  tensile  strength  is  exactly  the  same 
whether  taken  from  the  annealed  cast  metal  or  the  annealed  forged 
metal,  although  of  course  the  actual  strength  figures  are  much 
higher  in  the  forged  material  than  in  the  cast  condition.  The 
elongation  figures  do  not  check  so  well,  but  again,  as  would  be  expected, 
those  for  the  forged  metal  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  cast  metal. 

Impact  tests, — ^The  annealed  forged  steel  is  also  much  more  resistant 
to  impact  shocks  than  the  annealed  cast  steel,  but  the  relative  order 
of  the  deoxidizers  as  regards  the  Charpy  tests  is  almost  diametrically 
opposite  in  the  cast  and  forged  material. 

Segregation. — There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  proper  order  of  the 
deoxidizer  as  regards  its  influence  on  carbon  segr^ation  so  far  as 
these  tasts  went  (see  Table  18). 

Gds  extraction  tests, — ^Baker^s  results,  showii^  a  large  difference 
between  the  gases  given  off  from  steel  with  and  vdthout  aluminum, 
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were  not  checked  in  these  experiments  although  the  conditions  were 
somewhat  different. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  steel  which  gives  off  the  most  gases  in 
such  a  gas  test  as  this  is  necessarily  the  most  sound  or  the  most 
unsound  material.  Practically  all  of  the  gas  test  pieces  in  this  ex- 
periment were  sound  on  the  outside  at  least  and  the  identical 
pieces  used  for  the  specific  CTavity  tests  (Table  11)  were  used  in  the 
gas  tests,  yet  there  is  no  mrect  relation  shown  between  these  two 
tests;  for  mstance,  the  ingots  cast  with  Fe-Ti  carbonless  gave  the 
h^h^t  average  specific  gravity,  while  the  samples  with  Fe-ifii  and  Al 
aaditions  both  gave  out  more  gases.  There  are  two  cases  where 
deoxidizers  might  affect  the  evolution  of  gases;  (1)  in  the  molten 
steel  and  (2)  in  the  steel  during  solidification.  An  ideal  deoxidizer 
presumably  would  be  one  which  would  allow  the  maximum  amount 
of  gases  to  be  given  off  from  the  molten  steel  while  preventing  such 

fases  as  remained  in  the  steel  from  being  given  off  during  solidification, 
t  is  not  clear  that  the  teste  which  have  been  made  are  a  measure  of 
the  influence  of  the  deoxidizers  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  for  they 
rive  no  information  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  gases  evolved  from 
Qie  molten  steel  and  from  the  sted  during  soUdincation.  The  teste 
do  show,  however,  that  some  of  the  deoxidizers,  notably  Fe-Mn  and 
Al,  do  favor  the  retention  in  solid  solution  of  such  gases  as  remain  in 
the  steel  after  it  has  b^jun  to  solidify. 

Microscopic  examination. — Preliminary  microscopic  examination 
was  made  from  the  tensile  test  specimens,  which  showed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  slag  present,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  small  size  of  ingot  used  and  because  no  special  precautions  were 
taken  in  pouring  to  keep  the  dag  out  of  the  mold.  The  irregularity 
of  the  slag  has  ooubtless  affectea  the  physical  properties,  and  a  great 
manv  more  physical  teste  should  be  made  from  these  ingote  if  valuable 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  hoped  to  make  further 
niicroscopic  examination  with  a  view  to  throwing  more  light  on  the 
irregularity  of  the  physical  teste  in  experiment  2,  out  the  resulte  will 
have  to  be  published  in  a  later  report. 

Cost  of  deoxidizers. — ^The  question  of  cost  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  followiujg  table  (34)  will  show  the  relative  cost 
of  the  deoxidizers  per  ton  ot  steel.  The  normal  price  of  the  deoxi- 
dizers rather  than  the  war  price  is  used,  although  the  author  realizes 
that  prices  of  ferro-manganese  and  aluminum  have  been  almost 
tripled  during  1915. 

Tablb  34. — Calculation  of  cost  of  deoxidizers  per  ton  of  steel. 

[Based  on  experiment  2.] 


F^-C-TI 

Fe-Mn 

Fe-TI,  carbonless, 

Fe-SI 

Al 


Ounces 

deoxidizer 

used  per 

ton  of 
steel  (see . 
Table  9). 


212 
108 
126 
229 

46 


Normal  prire  of  deoxldixer. 


10. 10  per  pound 

$39.06  per  ton 

S0.30  per  pound 

$71. 12  per  ton , 

$0.19  per  pound 


Cost  of 
deozidiier 
per  ton  of 

steel. 


11.88 

.28 

8.31 

.51 

.56 
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Density  as  medsured  hy  the  number  of  blowholes  in  vertical  sections, 
figures  30-^4,  inclusive. — ^Ignoring  the  pipe,  ttie  density  as  measmned 
by  the  lack  of  blowholes  in  the  vertical  sections  of  the  ingots  gives 
the  following  order,  No.  1  being  the  group  of  ingots  most  free  from 
blowholes,  in  the  same  table  is  given  the  relative  order  of  deoxi- 
dizer  as  regards  influence  on  piping. 

Table  35. — Order  of  deoxidizers  as  regards  soundness  and  piping. 


D«ozldlcer. 

Relative  order 

ofdeozidiser 

asreeards 

BOnnQTHWS. 

RelatlTe  order 

ofdeoxldiser 

as  regards 

piiung. 

Fe-C-Tt 

4 

5 
8 
2 

1 

n 

4 
5 
2 
3 

Fft-Mn 

Fe-Ti,  carbonless 

Fe-Si 

Al 

I  The  group  of  ingots  with  the  smallest  pipe  is  designated  as  No.  1. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  startling  difference  would 
be  noticed  in  the  action  of  the  deoxidizers  tested.  If  there  were 
such  a  difference,  it^  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  manufacturers 
would  be  more  unanimous  in  "choosing  one  or  more  of  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  evidence  obtained  in  these  experiments,  either  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  tests  or  because  of  experimental  difficulties,  is 
not  conclusive,  but  the  results  of  the  various  tests  are  collected  below 
in  Table  36  wd  ^ve  a  graphic  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  deoxidizers 
tested.  Their  rSative  merits,  however,  depend  so  much  on  lust  what 
is  sought  in  the  steel  that  each  manufacturer  must  really  aecide  for 
himself  which  deoxidizer  will  best  suit  his  needs. 

« 

Table  36. — Relative  order  of  deoxidizers  as  regards  their  various  influences. 


Order  of  deoxidizer  in  r^ard  to  influence  on^— 


Density  (Table  10) 

Bpedflc  gravity  (Table  11) 

Soundness  (Table  35) 

Piping  (Table  86) 

Tensile  strength,  cast  condition  (Table  13) . . . 

Elonratlon,  cast  condition  f  Table  13) 

Tensilestraifth,  forged  condition  (Table  16). 


Elongation,  forgad.  condition  (Table  16) 
Charpy  test,  cast  condition  (Table  16) . 


Charpy  test,  forged  condition  (Table  17) 

Carbon  segregation  (Table  18) 

Cost  of  deoxidlser  pa*  ton  of  steel  (Table  34) . . 


Fe-Ti, 

Fe-C-Ti. 

Fe-Mn. 

carbon- 

Fe-8i. 

Al. 

s, 

less. 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2| 

4 

1 

2| 

4 

6 

8 

1 

4 

5 

2 

8 

4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

2 

^  The  group  of  Ingots  with  the  smallest  pipe  is  designated  as  No.  1. 

For  a  direct  comparison  of  the  density  and  the  specific  gravity,  the 
results  given  in  Tables  10  and  11  are  repeated  below  in  Table  37, 
together  with  the  mean  of  the  two  figures. 
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Table  37. — Comparuon  of  density  and  specific  gravity  fibres, 

[Experiment  2.) 


• 

Fe-C-Ti. 

Fe-Mn. 

Fe-Ti, 

carbon- 

lees. 

Fe-8L 

Al. 

ReUtive  density  (Table  10) 

7.8S 
7.760 

.7.76 
7.763 

7.82 
7.773 

7.77 
7.746 

7.70 
7.760 

Speoiflc  eravlty  (Table  U) 

Mean 1 

7.81 

7.767 

7.70 

7.768 

7.78 
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PHTSICAL  TEST  OF  FOUS  LOTS  OF  VITBOGELLULOSE  POWDEB. 

A  sample  from  1  grain  of  each  lot  was  prepared  for  the  physical 
test  described  on  page  25,  Ordinance  Pamphlet  No.  450,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Normal  grsiBB  will  be  taken  and  both  ends  cut  off  at  right  angles  to  the  length  until 
engtn  ^  ^  These  pieces  are  accurately  measured  for  length,  and  then  slowly  com- 
pressed between  parallel  surfaces  until  the  firat  crack  appears.  The  pressure  is  then 
removed  and  the  grain  again  measured.  ^  The  decrease  in  length  necessary  to  crack 
the  fl;rain  is  calculated  to  per  cent  of  original  length.  The  average  compression  must 
not  Be  below  36  per  cent. 

The  test  was  made  on  the  large  testing  machine,  and  the  force 
required  to  compress  the  samples  was  recorded  for  each  0.05-inch 
compression.  Tne  force  required  to  compress  the  samples  from  the 
other  three  lots  were  recorded  for  each  O.Ol-inch  compression.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 


Sample. 

Original 
leagth. 

Com- 
presBioD. 

Com- 
praBslon. 

B-iy.... 

C-14".... 

Inch. 
0.7W 
.840 
.809 

.778 

Inch, 
•.39 
.39 
.400 
.33 

Percent, 
49.3 
40.8 
49.8 
42.4 

The  compres^ons  were  determined  by  measuring  the  movement 
of  the  heads  of  the  machine  and  are  somewhat  higher  than  would  be 
obtained  by  measuring  the  grains  after  removing  the  load,  as  in  each 
case  the  grain  expanded  somewhat  when  the  load  was  removed. 

Each  grain  was  compressed  somewhat  further  than  was  required 
tojproduce  the  first  crack. 

Sample  A  developed  four  cracks,  two  of  which  lay  in  a  plane 
throu^n  the  center  hole  and  passing  about  10**  from  two  opposite 
outernoles.  One  of  the  remaining  cracks  was  in  a  plane  through  an 
outer  hole  and  was  conseauently  80^  from  the  first  plane,  ana  the 
other  was  about  60^  on  we  otner  side  of  this  plane,  and  was  20^ 
from  one  of  the  outer  holes. 

Sample  B  developed  one  large  crack  about  10°  from  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  three  holes. 

^Sample  C  developed  two  cracks  120®  apart,  and  with  the  center 
hole  each  determined  a  plane  bisecting  the  sides  of  a  hexagon  formed 
by  joining  the  six  outer  holes. 

Sample  D  developed  two  cracks  lying  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  center  and  two  outside  opposite  holes. 

In  each  lot  of  powder  the  cracks  appeared  at  the  outside  only, 
and  could  in  no  case  be  traced  as  far  in  as  the  outer  holes.    It  was 
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considered  that  the  other  grains  intended  for  duplicating  this  test 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  otherwise,  and  the  test  was  not 
repeated. 

Since  the  energy  required  to  compress  a^ain  until  it  cracked  was 
about  150  foot-pounds,  it  was  thought  well  to  apply  about  one-third 
this  amount  of  enei^  in  the  shock  test. 

A  weight  of  10  pounds  was  accordingly  dropped  5  feet  on  a  cylin- 
der whose  height  was  equal  to  its  diameter  prepared  from  a  gram  of 
sample  C.  •  . 

Tne  sample  was  not  broken  and  was  but  slightly  compressed. 
Small  cracks  were  developed  in  the  grain,  some  of  which  radiated 
from  the  center  hole  and  connected  it  with  the  outer  holes  and  some 
of  which  connected  outer  holes  or  radiated  from  them  toward  the 
outer  surface  of  the  grain.  The  location  of  the  cracks  do  not  admit 
of  a  more  accurate  (^cription. 

It  was  evident  that  more  enersy  should  be  applied  for  this  test. 
It  was  noted  that  the  character  of  the  cracks  developed  was  entirely 
different  from  that  developed  by  the  compression  test  in  the  testing 
machine. 

In  the  shock  test  the  cracks  were  in  the  center  of  the  grain,  and 
none  was  visible  on  the  outside  cvlmdical  surface,  while  in  the  test- 
ing machine  compression  the  cracks  started  on  the  outside  only,  and 
did  not  penetrate  deeply. 

A  weight  of  10  pounds  was  dropped  14  feet  5  inches  on  a  sample 
of  B.  The  energy  absorbed  by  this  grain  was  approximately  the 
same  as  that  required  to  compress  a  similar  sample  0.39  inch  m  the 
testing  machine.  The  grain  was  compressed  about  0.11  inch,  or  less 
than  one-third  as  much  as  the  grain  compressed  in  the  testing  machine. 

One  crack  through  the  center  and  two  opposite  outside  iioles  was 
plainly  visible  entirely  across  the  upper  ena  and  from  the  two  out- 
side holes  through  the  middle  hole  on  the  bottom  end.  In  addition 
to  this  lar^e  crack  on  the  top  end,  there  was  one  extending  from  the 
central  hole  to  one  of  the  outer  holes,  making  an  angle  of  60^  with 
the  large  crack,  and  on  the  bottom  there  were  two  such  cracks^ 

The  general  appearance  of  thesrains  subjected  to  a  blow  on  the  end 
would  mdicate  a  brittle  interior  held  together  by  a  tou^  skin. 

A  sample  of  A  was  then  given  the  same  test.  Tlie  original  length 
was  0.840  inch,  and  it  was  compressed  0.132  inch.  Two  cracks  radi- 
ating from  the  center  joined  the  central  hole  with  outer  holes  on  each 
end,  but  no  crack  extended  further  than  the  outer  holes. 

A  sample  of  D  was  then  given  the  same  test.  Original  length,  0.798 
inch;  coinpression,  0.15  inm.  Cracks  radiating  from  the  central  hole 
to  each  orthe  outer  holes  and  extending  almost  to  the  surface  devel- 
oped in  this  grain,  and  the  cracks  were  more  numerous  and  larger 
tnan  in  either  of  the  other  two  samples  tested  at  14  feet  6  inches. 

Judging  by  this  test  alone  the  C  and  D  powders  seemed  more  brit- 
tle than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  weight  was  then  raised  to  22  feet  1 1  inches,  and  dropped  suc- 
cessively on  the  end  of  samples  from  each  lot,  with  the  following 
results: 

Sample  'A,  original  length,  0.825  inch;  compression  0.212  inch« 
Radiatmg  cracks  on  each  end  from  center  hole  to  each  of  outer  holes : 
one  of  these  cracks  extended  beyond  outer  hole  almost  to  surface  oi 
grain.    In  addition  to  the  intenor  two  exterior  cracks  developed  on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  grain.    The  exterior  cracks  did  not  lie  in  the 
plane  of  any  of  the  interior  cracks  and  did  ran  into  them. 

Sample  B,  original  length,  0.852  inch;  compression,  0.218  inch. 
One  large  crack  extending  entirely  across  the  grain  through  central 
and  two  opposite  outside  holes  top  and  bottom  and  completely  divid- 
ing the  gram  into  two  parts,  except  for  a  small  section  on  each  side 
of  the  grain  midway  of  its  length.  In  addition,  cracks  radiated  from 
the  central  hole  to  each  of  the  outer  holes,  but  did  not  extend  beyond 
in  any  case. 

Sample  C,  original  length,  0.797  inch;  compression,  0.265  inch. 
Crack  radiating  m)m  the  central  hole  and  connecting  it  with  most  of 
the  outer  holes  at  both  ends  developed.  One  or  two  of  these  cracks 
extended  beyond  the  outer  holes,  but  none  reached  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  grain. 

Sample  D,  original  length,  0.808  inch;  compression,  0.277  inch. 
The  description  of  the  preceding  sample  apphes  to  this  one,  except 
that  the  cracks  were  sUghtly  larger  and  extended  nearer  the  surface 
of  the  grain,  although  none  reached  the  surface. 

The  end  compression  tests,  both  static  and  dvnamic,  failed  to  show 
any  marked  difference  between  the  lots  of  powder  examined,  although 
the  appearance  of  the  ^ains  of  the  lots  C  and  D  subjected  to  the 
dynamic  test  seemed  to  mdicate  that  these  powders  were  more  brittle 
on  the  interior  than  were  the  other  powders  tested.  This  test  alone 
is  considered  inconclusive. 

In  view  of  the  results  later  obtained  with  grains  subjected  to  a  side 
compression  test  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  about  1 50  foot  pounds 
energy  was  required  to  compress  a  grain  slowly  imtil  cracks  devel- 
oped, and  the  appUcation  of  220-foot  pounds  as  a  blow  did  not  cause 
the  grains  to  break  apart. 

A  cylindrical  specimen,  the  height  of  which  was  equal  to  its  diam- 
eter, was  then  turned  from  a  gram  from  each  lot  and  subjected  to  a 
lateral  compression  test  in  the  large  testing  machine.  Each  speci- 
men was  pfaced  between  the  heads  of  the  machine  so  that  a  plane 
through  tne  central  and  two  opposite  holes  was  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  machine.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
Sample  A,  ori^al  diameter.  0.790  inch: 

Compression  of  0.01  incn  required  a  load  of  600  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.02  inch  required  a  load  of  890  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.03  inch  required  a  load  of  1,120  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.04  inch  required  a  load  of  1,320  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.043  inch  required  a  load  of  1,360  pounds. 
Cracked  in  a  plane  parallel  to  axis  of  machine  and  through  central  and 
two  opposite  holes.    Compression  stopped  when  crack  developed 
and  pieces  did  not  fall  apart. 
Sample  B,  original  diameter.  0.829  inch: 

Compression  of  0.01  incn  required  a  load  of  250  poimds. 

Compression  of  0.02  inch  required  a  load  of  750  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.029  inch  required  a  load  of  960  pouncte. 
Cracked  in  plane  parallel  to  axis  of  machine  and  through  centrsi  and 
two  opposite  holes.    Pieces  did  not  fall  apart. 
Sample  C,  origpal  diameter,  0. 779  inch : 

Compression  of  0.01  inch  required  a  load  of  300  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.02  inch  required  a  load  of  700  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.03  inch  required  a  load  of  890  pounds. 

Compression  of  0.036  inch  required  a  load  of  1,010  pounds. 
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Broke  with  considerable  noise  in  plane  parallel  to  axis  of  machine 
and  through  central  and  two  opposite  holes.  One  half  of  grain  flew 
some  distance  when  crack  developed.  The  cleavage  planes  between 
adjoining  holes  in  the  break  and  between  the  outer  noles  and  the  out- 
side of  the  grain  were  all  parallel  and  inclined  about  15^  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  line  of  break  of  the  two  halves.  This  phenomena 
was  noted  in  several  grains  of  lot  D  that  were  broken  by  lateral  com- 
pression,  and  in  this  one  grain  of  lot  C.  In  all  other  grains  cleavage 
planes  were  parallcd  to  the  general  direction  of  the  break. 

Sample  D,  original  diameter.  0.764  inch: 

Compression  of  0.01  incn  required  a  load  of  300  pounds. 
Compression  of  0.02  inch  required  a  load  of  700  pounds. 
Compression  of  0.026  inch  required  a  load  of  820  pounds. 
This  grain  oroke  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  machine  and 
through  the  central  ana  two  opposite  holes. 

Arranged  in  order  of  toughness  as  indicated  by  this  test  the  lots 
were  A,  C,  B,  and  D.  The  energy  required  to  develop  a  crack  was 
about  1-foot  poimd  as  compared  with  150-foot  pounds  in  the  end  com- 
pression test. 

A  similar  sample  was  prepared  from  B  and  a  weight  of  10  poimds 
dropped  on  the  side  of  the  sample  from  a  height  of  6  inches.  The 
gram  was  broken. 

A  weight  of  10  poimds  was  dropped  from  a  height  of  4  inches  on 
samples  of  D  and  C,  and  it  broke  the  grains. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  drop  a  weight  of  1  pound  from 
various  neights  on  samples  prepared  as  before.  This  weight  was 
dropped  in  succession  on  samples  from  each  lot  from  a  height  of  16f 
incnes  with  the  following  resmts. 

A. — ^No  crack  of  any  kind  developed. 

B. — ^Very  small  crack  developed  from  one  of  outside  holes  to  sur- 
face of  eram  for  a  short  distance  at  one  end.    No  other  effects  visible. 

C— Grain  broke  in  two  large  pieces  and  two  slivers. 

D. — Grain  broke  into  two  large  pieces  and  one  shver.  Cleavage 
planes  parallel  and  inclined  15^  U>  general  direction  of  break. 

This  weight  was  then  dropped  from  a  height  pf  254  inches  on  a 
sample  of  each  lot  in  succession  with  the  following  results: 

A. — Cracked  entirelv  across  at  one  end.  Cradc  extended  almost 
the  entire  length  of  tne  grain. 

B. — Grain  had  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  one  from  A. 

C. — ^Broke  into  two  large  parts  ana  one  shver. 

D. — ^Broke  into  two  large  parts  and  some  sUvers.  Cleavage  planes 
inclined  15^  to  general  (urection  of  break. 

While  the  tests  up  to  the  one  described  have  indicated  that  C  and  D 
were  perhaps  sUghtly  more  brittle  than  the  others,  the  result  of 
this  test  enables  us  to  say  without  hesitation  that  when  subjected  to 
lateral  shock  C  and  D  are  decidedly  more  brittle  than  the  other  two 
powders  examined. 

It  was  decided  best  to  test  the  grains  in  the  Charpy  impact  ma^ 
chine  in  their  original  condition  rather  than  to  turn  them  to  true 
cylinders.    The  following  results  were  obtained: 

1st  sample  C»  59.  2  foot-pounds  energy  absorbed. 
2nd  sample  C  =  66.  6  -foot-pounds  energy  absorbed. 
1st  sample  D  =  63.  7  foot-pounds  energy  absorbed. 
2nd  sample  D  —  35.  8  foot-pounds  energy  absorbed. 
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1st  sample  B  » 102.  8  foot-pounds  energy  absorbed. 
2nd  sample  B  »  51.  05  foot-poimds  energy  absorbed. 
1st  sample  A  =  90.  9  foot-pomids  energy  absorbed. 

On  the  second  and  third  attempts  to  break  a  grain  of  A,  the  grtdn 
was  cut  in  two  pieces  by  the  edge  of  the  ax,  and  one  piece  wc^ed 
between  an  inclined  part  of  the  ax  and  the  side  of  tne  frame  and 
stopped  the  ax,  so  tnat  no  readings  were  obtained.  This  in  itself 
indicates  a  toudi  powder. 

This  test,  wmle  not  furnishing  results  entirely  consistent,  show  in 
a  general  way  that  the  C  and  D  powders  do  not  offer  as  much  resist- 
ance in  such  a  test  as  do  the  other  two  lots  tested.  Tins  test  is  be- 
Ueved  of  doubtful  accuracy  as  made,  on  accoimt  of  the  tendency 
of  fragments  to  retard  or  entirely  stop  the  ax  after  the  grain  had 
been  shattered.  The  Charpy  machine,  it  is  believed,  could  be 
modified  so  as  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

After  the  <Uscovery  of  the  pecuUar  cleavage  planes  of  powder  D, 
an  effort  was  made  to  discover  indications  oi  planes  of  weakness  in 
this  powder  before  it  was  submitted  to  any  stress.  None  could  be 
detected. 

b£81jm£. 

« 

(1)  The  relation  between  the  energy  required  to  crack  a  grain  of 
powder  by  end  and  bv  lateral  compression  is  apparently  ali^ut  200 
to  1.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  reduction  in  area  on  ac- 
count of  the  tiiree  holes  lying  in  the  same  plane,  this  indicates  very 
poor  bond  or  welding  between  adjacent  longitudinal  fibers. 

(2)  Since  the  resistance  to  lateral  compression  is  the  critical  one, 
it  is  thought  the  powder  specifications  should  be  revised  to  provide 
for  such  a  test  for  cannon  powders. 

(3)  The  Charpy  impact  machine  affords  a  test  indicative,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  of  the  relative  brittleness  of  powders.  It  is  believed  the 
machine  might  be  modified  so  as  to  give  consistent  and  satisfactory 
results. 

(4)  The  simple  expedient  of  dropping  a  weight  of  about  1  pound 
on  the  side  of  a  powder  grain  affords  a  reliable  and  certain  method 
of  determining  its  brittleness. 

(5)  It  is  beSeved  weU  established  that  of  the  four  lots  of  powder 
lots  C  and  D  are  comparatively  brittle,  and  lots  A  and  B  are  com- 
parativeljr  tough.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  which  of  tiiese 
powders,  if  any,  have  given  abnormally  hi^  pressures. 


BZPBSIXEVT  TO  DETEBMIVE  THE  FEASIBIUTT  OF  HAKIVO 
PEOTOMICSOOSAPES  OF  SMOKELESS  POWDEB  GSAIHS. 

OBJEOT. 

The  object  of  the  herein-reported  experiment  waa  to  detennme  the 
apparatus  and  arrangements  necessary  to  make  photomicrographs  of 
smokeless  powder  grains. 

0ONCLU8ION8. 

It  was  f oimd  that  satisfactory  photomicrographs  could  be  obtained 
of  smokeless  powder  grains,  botn  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted 
light.  By  satisfactory  photomicrographs  is  meant  that  the  pictures 
obtained  are  good  as  to  clearness,  lighting  effect,  and  detail.  It 
seems  probable  that  with  sufficient  stuay  and  investigation,  an  intel- 
ligent and  valuable  interpretation  of  the  structures  could  be  made, 
wough  this  laboratory  has  made  no  effort  at  interpreting  the  struc- 
tures. 

GENERAL. 

The  following  lots  of  smokeless  powder  were  received  from  Pica- 
tinny  Arsenal: 

12  grainB,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  lot  134-1914,  for  12-mch  gtm. 

12  grtdns^icatinny  Arsenal,  lot  164-1914,  for  12-mch  gun. 

6  grains,  X  lot  6-1905,  for  12-inch  gun. 

24  grains,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  lot  155-1914,  for  3-incli  field  gun. 

24  grains,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  lot  156-1914,  for  3-inch  field  gun. 

24  grains,  Y,  lot  169-1914,  for  3-inch  field  gun. 

24  grains,  Y,  lot  170-1914,  for  3-inch  field  gun. 

kiobosgopI:. 

The  microscope  with  which  the  attached  photomicrographs  were 
made  is  a  Leitz  micrometallograph  equipped  with  a  photomicro- 
graphic  camera.  ^  It  is  the  instrument  regularly  used  in  this  laboratory 
for  metallogrHphical  investigations,  rhotograph  No.  1  shows  this 
microscope.  There  are  on  tne  market  several  makes  of  microscopes 
equippea  for  photogi*aphic  work,  with  which  it  is  believed  satisiac- 
to^  results  could  be  obtained. 

Seven  photomicrographs  of  powder  grains  are  attached  hereto. 
Nos.  2, 3,  and  4  were  taken  with  reflectedli^ht,  while  Nos.  5, 6,  7,  and 
8  were  taken  by  transmitted  light.  In  takmg  those  by  reflected  light 
the  Leitz  instrument  was  arranged  as  shown  in  photograph  No.  1 
viih  the  mirror  M  and  its  support  removed.    Li  taking  pnotomicro- 

Saphs  Nos.  6,  6.  7,  and  8  bv  transmitted  light,  however,  the  mirror 
was  used.  Tne  adjustable  arc  A  was  elevated  so  that  it  threw  a 
horizontal  beam  on  the  mirror.  This  beam  was  reflected  vertically 
tnrough  the  specimen  into  the  microscope.  The  prism  illuminator  r 
used  for  illuminating  the  specimen  by  reflected  light  was  removed 
when  examination  was  made  by  transmitted  light. 

316 
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PBEPARATIoir  OF  SPECI1CEN8. 

The  preparation  of  the  specimen  is  a  very  important  process, 
whether  the  examination  is  to  be  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light. 
After  numerous  trials  it  was  f oimd  that  the  best  method  of  producing 
a  satisfactory  surface  for  microexamination  was  by  pohshing  the 
specimen  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  preparing  metallic 
specimens.  For  examination  by  reflected  light,  the  powder  grain 
was  tinned  or  planed  to  a  smootn  surface.  It  was  then  successively 
polished  with  XF  alundum,  levigated  alumlina,  and  best  grade 
jeweler's  rouge,  being  poUshed  with  each  abrasive  until  the  scratches 
left  by  the  preceding  one  had  been  eliminated.  This  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  a  special  machine  for  polishing,  on  which  the  various 
abrasives,  made  up  with  water  to  a  thick  paste,  are  carried  on 
horizontal  disks  rotating  about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
specimen  is  held  in  light  contact  with  each  disk  in  turn  until  the  proper 
degree  of  polish  is  obtained.  In  heu  of  a  polishing  machine,  a  satis- 
factory polish  can  be  obtained  by  hand  polishing  on  broadcloth  pads 
carrying  the  above-named  abrasives  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 

Specimens  for  examination  by  transmitted  light  were  prepared  by 
first  turning  off  very  thin  slices  in  a  lathe.  These  were  then  polished 
on  both  sides  as  before  described,  being  held  by  means  of  a  small 
countersunk  piece  of  steel  made  for  this  purpose.  The  specimens 
which  were  prepared  by  this  method  were  0.020  inch  thick. 

One  difficulty  exprienced  in  the  polishing  was  that  if  too  great 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the  specimen  while  in  contact  with  the  po^ish- 
mg  disks,  a  chemical  change  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  powder 
grain  with  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  fihn. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PHOTOMICROGRAPHS. 

Photomicrograph  No.  2  shows  a  cross  section  of  a  light-colored 
grain  from  lot  No.  164.  It  was  taken  after  the  specimen  had  been 
polished  with  rouge.     A  well  defined  structure  is  apparent. 

Micrograph  No.  3  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  similar  grain  to 
No.  2,  polisned  but  not  etched.  A  distinct  structure  is  also  apparent 
in  this  picture. 

Micrograph  No.  4  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  dark  grain  from 
lot  No.  134.  This  specimen  was  polished  in  the  usual  manner  and 
subsequently  rubbea  on  a  broadcloth  pad  saturated  with  ether  and 
alcohol.    Inis  process  resulted  in  a  sort  of  polish  attack. 

Micrographs  Nos.  6  and  6  were  taken  by  transmitted  hght  from 
a  thin  section  of  a  light-colored  grain  from  lot  No.  164.  The  speci- 
men was  0.020  inch  thick,  and  poUshed  on  both  sides.  Micrograph 
No.  5  was  focused  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  section.  Micrograph 
No.  6  was  focused  to  get  the  clearest  image.  On  account  of  tiie 
thiclmess  of  the  specimen  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  sharp  image  at  this 
magnification. 

Micrographs  Nos.  7  and  8  were  taken  by  transmitted  light  from  a 
thin  section  of  a  dark  colored  grain  from  lot  No.  134,  prepared  and 
polished  in  the  same  way  as  specimen  No.  5.  No.  7  was  focused  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  section,  while  No.  8  was  focused  to  get  the 
clearest  image. 


lOGRAPH  NO.  2. 

Cross  section otilght-colore. 
>t  atchad.    Spoclman  No.  2. 


MICROGRAPH  NO.  3. 
Mainiricatlan  75  diamststs.     LonglludlnBl   asctlon  of  Heht-o 
iniln  Irom  lot  16*.    Polisnad  and  not  stchad.    Speclmsn  I 
Takan  by  rafsctad  light. 


Magnification  75  diami 


lAPH  NO.  S. 

>nof  IlKhl-coIored  gi 
tnick.    TiWan  byUi 
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EXAMIVATIOV  OF  GABTBIDOE  BRASS. 

The  following  material  was  received  for  investigation: 

10  cartridge  cafles,  unfired  and  split,  made  from  a  reported  bad  lot  of  braes. 
2  pieces  sneet  brass  from  good  lot. 
2  pieces  sheet  brass  from  bad  lot. 

1  piece  sheet  braas  showing  split. 

2  semifimshed  cases  annesuea  and  water  cooled. 

2  semifinished  cases  annealed  and  air  cooled. 

3  cartridge  cases  fired — primers  dropped  out. 

3  cartridge  cases  fired — ^primers  did  not  drop  out. 
3  cartridge  cases  from  bad  lot  unfired  but  primed. 
3  cartridge  cases  from  bad  lot  unfired  and  unprimed. 
1  sample  of  primer  composition. 

Two  reports  with  accompanying  photomicrographs  were  likewise 
received. 

An  examination  of  the  ^ood  and  bad  lots  of  sheet  brads  was  made 
chemically  and  microscopically.  The  analysis  as  determined  by  this 
laboratory  is  as  follows: 


Good. 

Bad. 

SST::::::: 

67.04 

Tiace. 

.08 

32.72 

66.90 

Trace. 

.10 

82.80 

Iron 

ZllK? 

These  results  are  a  trifle  lower  in  copper  than  those  of  the  reports 
received,  but  the  samples  were  not  the  same.  The  composition  gives 
no  indication  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Microscopic  examination  revealed  nearly  identical  crystalline  struc- 
tures for  the  good  and  the  bad  lots  of  metal.  The  crystalline  struc- 
ture was  a  tnfle  finer  in  the  bad  metal  than  in  the  good,  though  no 
significance  in  explaining  the  present  difficulty  can  be  attached  to 
this  fact.  The  scleroscope  showed  a  hardness  of  25  for  both  lots  of 
metal.  The  universal  hammer  was  used  in  the  instrument  in  making 
all  hardness  tests. 

Microscopic  examination  was  next  made  of  10  cartridge  cases, 
unfired,  from  the  bad  lot;  3  cartridge  cases,  fired,  from  which  primers 
dropped,  and  3  cartridge  cases,  &ed,  from  which  primers  did  not 
drop  out.  These  cartridge  cases  were  all  split  longitudinally  and 
polished  on  the  exposed  section.  Hiey  all  showed  the  same  char- 
acteristic structure,  and  no  difiFerence  could  be  detected  between  any 
of  them.  This  characteristic  structure  is  shown  in  photographs 
1  to  5. 

Photograph  No.  1  shows  quite  plainly  the  structure  visible  to  the 
eye  whicn  is  developed  by  etching.  This  photograph  is  taken  at 
3^  diameters,  and  the  line  running  from  the  comer  of  the  powder 
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PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  1.    (xH-i 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  2.    (X12.) 
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chamber  to  the  comer  of  the  primer  pocket  may  be  readily  seen. 
This  line  is  characteristic  of  alT  the  cases  examined,  and  it  consiste 
of  a  band  of  badly  strained  metal.  This  band  of  overstrained  metal 
and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  flow  may  be  seen  in  photograph 
No.  2,  which  is  taken  at  12  diameters. 

Sketch  Ko.  1  will  perhaps  show  more  clea^  the  location  and  com- 
parative areas  of  the  overstrained  metal,    l^his  sketch  is  similar  to 
photograph  Ko.  2,  viz,  a  section  of  half  of  the  primer  end  of  the 
case.    The  shaded  portion  represents  tlie  strained  metal,  while  the 
unshaded  part  was  not  badly  over- 
worked.   The  comparative  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  overworked 
and  of  annealed  metal  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  photoMaph  No.  4 
with  photograph  No.  7.    The  for- 
mer is  overworked,  and  we  might 
say  amorphous,  the  latter  is  the 
normal    crystalline  structure  re- 
sulting from  annealing. 

At  the  end  of  this  band  of 
strained  metal  nearest  the  powder 
chamber  there  was  invariably 
found  a  small  crack  starting  from 
the  comer  of  the  powder  chamber, 
and  extending  toward  the  corner 
of  the  primer  pocket.  The  char- 
acter of  this  crack  is  shown  in 
photographs  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 
Nos.  3  and  4  were  taken  at  75 
diameters.  No.  3  before  etching, 
and  No.  4  from  another  case  after 
etching.  Photograph  No.  5  is  the 
same  as  No.  4  at  higher  magnifi- 
cation, viz,  400  diameters.  This 
crack  is  an  actual  separation  of  the 
metal,  probably  a  lap  formed  in 
the  heading  and  pocketing  opera- 
tion when  the  bottom  surface  of 
the  powder  chamber  is  changed 
from  concave  to  flat,  as  shown  in 
photograph  No.  6. 

The  examination  of  these  16 
cartridge  cases  which  were  sec-  «  .  i     kt 

tioned  through  the  head  revealed  Ok^terr  /V^/ 

the  presence  in  them  aU  of  the 
above-described  badly  strained  metal  and  incipient  cracks.    It  is  quite 

Srobable  that  this  condition  is  an  important  factor  in  the  present 
ifficulty.  It  would  be  intereetina  to  Tmow  if  this  condition  of  the 
metal  existed  in  the  cases  made  before  the  beading  and  pocketing 
operations  were  combined.  It  is  beUeved  that  if  the  comer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  powder  chamber  were  fifleted  slightly  more,  as  shown 
dotted  in  sketch  No.  1,  a  stronger  case  woula  result,  and  one  less 
likely  to  allow  spreading  of  the  primer  pocket. 
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In  connection  with  one  of  the  reports  received,  a  micrograph  was 
submitted,  which  shows  a  streak  across  it.  It  was  su^ested  that 
this  streak  is  a  line  of  internal  cracks,  probably  produceaby  excessive 

gowder  pressure  during  firing.  In  none  of  the  10  unfired,  nor  the  6 
red  cases  examined  here,  was  such  a  streak  discovered.  However, 
a  somewhat  similar  streak  was  found  in  a  semifinished  case  which 
was  split  longitudinally,  polished,  and  examined  after  the  third 
draw.  Photographs  No.  7  and  No.  8  show  this  streak  at  75  and  400 
diameters. 

It  is  believed  that  this  streak  is  the  result  of  local  segregation  of 
lead,  and  no  evidence  has  been  obtained  at  this  arsenal  that  the 
difficulty  under  investigation  might  be  attributed  to  such  streaks. 
In  this  connection,  regarding  the  statement  made  that  '4ead  always 
appears  uniformly  distributed  across  the  face  of  the  crystal  ^ains 
instead  of  between  the  intercrystalline  boundaries,"  we  desire  to 
quote  from  Bengough  &  Hudson's  article  on  the  heat  treatment  of 
brass,*  70-30  alloy,  as  follows : 

Effeid  of  lead, — ^The  presence  of  lead  is  indicated  by  small,  more  or  leas  rounded 
partLclee  scattered  through  the  crystals.  When  brass  containing  lead  has  been 
annealed  at  a  very  high  temperature,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lead  to  semgftte 
between  the  crystals,  and  this  effect  seems  to  increase  with  the  time  of  annealing. 

As  regards  the  rate  of  cooling  of  cartrid^  brass  from  the  aimealiof 
temperature,  we  believe  that  variation  m  the  rate  of  cooling  will 
make  no  appreciable  difference  in  tensile  properties,  hardness  or 
grain  structure.  In  order  to  determine  exactly  what  effect  there 
might  be,  two  pieces  of  cartridge  brass  from  the  lot  marked  "good" 
were  heated  to  650*^  C.  They  were  held  at  heat  15  minutes,  then  one 
was  quenched  in  water,  the  other  was  air  cooled.  The  tensile  values 
and  scleroscope  hardness  are  appended. 


Harks. 


Air 

Water. 


Width. 


Inch, 
0.502 
.498 


Thlck- 


Inch, 
0.122 
.120 


Sectional 
area. 


Sq.indL 

0.0ei2 

.0506 


TenaOe  strengtb. 


Load. 


Pounds, 
2,856 
2,780 


StreoBper 

squara 

inoh. 


POttSMb. 

46,060 
46,480 


Elongation  in  2 
mofaee. 


InAet, 
1.38 
1.28 


Per  cent, 
66.6 

6L6 


At  fracture: 


liarks. 

Elongation  In 
Inch  sections. 

Width. 

Thick- 
noBS. 

Sectional 
area. 

Contrac- 
tion of 
area. 

Appearance  of 
fraotuTB. 

Setero- 

■oope 

hardntfi 

Ko. 

Air 

Inch, 
0.62 
.49 

Inch, 

»0.71 

1.74 

Inch. 
0.33 
.33 

Inch, 
0.06 
.08 

8q.  inch. 

0.026 

.026 

Percent, 
67.3 
55.9 

Ll^t  yellow.. 
do 

15 
15 

Water 

>  Inch  section  in  which  fracture  occurred. 


Microexaminations  were  made  of  semifinished  cases  which  were 
air  and  water  cooled  after  annealing.  They  showed  practically 
identical  grain  structures.    The  scleroscope  hardness  of  each  was  12. 


1  Jour,  of  the  Ijist.  of  Metals,  Vol.  4, 1914.    P.  106. 
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PHOTOGRAPH   NO.  5.    <X400.) 


PHOTOGRAPH   NO.  < 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  7,    (X75.) 


PHOTOGRAPH  NO.  6,    (X400.} 


PHOTOGRAPH   NO.  9.    <!<400.) 
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In  Gonneotion  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  effect  of  the  original 
temper  of  sheet  cartridge  brass  after  it  has  been  once  annealed,  we 
can  say  that  there  is  practically  no  effect,  provided  the  metal  is  cold 
worked  before  anneahng.  By  cold  working  the  cr]^talline  structure 
is  distorted.  The  annealing  allows  recrystallizauon  to  take  place 
and  the  crystal  size  after  annealing  will  depend  primarily  on  the 
temperature  of  the  anneal.  Practically  the  only  thmg  dependent  on 
the  original  temper  of  the  metal  is  the  amount  of  cold  work  which  can 
be  put  on  it  before  annealing. 

The  piece  of  sheet  metal  showing  a  spht  was  examined  and  photo- 
graph No.  9  was  taken  at  400  diameters. 

Two  cracks  or  spUts  are  visible.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
originally  blowholes  in  the  ingot  which  failed  to  wdd  up  and  became 
flattened  out  in  the  sheet. 

SUlfMABT. 

While  the  definite  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  has  not  been 
surely  discovered,  evidence  has  been  Drought  forth  which  shows  that 
the  metal  in  the  head  of  the  cases  is  in  a  badly  overworked  state. 
The  probabilities  are  that  this  condition  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  trouble.  The  metal  has  been  overworked  to  an  extreme  at 
this  point,  and  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  overcome 
this  condition. 

Suggested  methods  for  helping  to  remedy  the  trouble  are: 

(1)  Separate  the  heading  and  pocketing  operations. 

(2)  Change  the  shape  of  the  powder  chamber  so  as  to  allow  a 
lai^r  fillet  between  the  wall  and  base  of  same. 

Q)  Install  methods  to  insure  accurate  control  of  time  and  tempera- 
ture in  the  annealing  operations. 


HIGBOSGOPIG  EXAMIHATIOV  OF   GABTBIDOE   GASES  AFTEB 
SUGGESSIVE  STAGES  OF  KAETJFAGTVBE. 

Specimens  representing  15  successive  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
cartridge  cases  were  received.  These  were  split  longitudinally, 
polished,  etched  with  ammoniacal  hydrogen  peroxide,  ana  examined 
under  the  microscope.  Fhotomicrogramis  were  not  taken,  but  a 
description  of  the  microstructure  in  each  case  is  submitted,  together 
with  photograpl^  of  the .  split  cases  after  etching.  Table  showing 
description  and  photograpl]^  are  appended. 

SUMMARIZING. 

Except  for  the  cases  noted^  below,  the  various  operations  seem  to 
be  satisfactory  and  the  condition  oi  the  metal  to  oe  good.  In  the 
pocketing  operation  the  bottom  of  the  powder  chammr  is  changed 
trom  concave  inward  to  flat,  and  at  that  time  small  laps  or  cracks  are 
found  between  the  wall  and  base  of  the  j>owder  chamber.  These 
cracks  persist  and  even  become  enlarged  during  the  succeeding  opera- 
tions. Steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  dur- 
ing the  pocketing  operation.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  cold  work 
done  on  the  metal  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  draws,  the  pocketing, 
the  heading,  and  the  venting  operations  puts  the  metal  in  tne  head  m 
a  bad  state  of  overstrain.  We  would  recommend  the  introduction  of 
a  1^200^  F.  anneal  after  the  pocketing  operation. 

CX>NCLUSION. 

The  present  operations  are  satisfactory  except  that — ^ 
First.  Steps  snould  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  formation  of  a  lap 
or  crack  between  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the  powder  chamber 
during  the  pocketing  operation. 

Second.  The  cases  should  be  annealed  at  1,200^  F,  after  the  pock- 
eting operation. 
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1.  Oup  beFon  anncal- 


Fftirly  fine  mined  acroa  base.  Crystals  hecome 
diaWD  out  and  amorphous  at  sLd«s  when  the  drawing 
was  done.    Twin  crystals- 


Amorphoaa  tnetal  In  sidefl.    Uedfum  cdbtsb  cryEtals 
in  base,  slightly  amorphous  alonK  edges.   Twin  crj^lals. 


i.  Tint  dnnr  tStm 


:wln  crystals.    Wails  Ai 


IpSW-    F.      3rd 


Base  mwllumpoaiso  twin  crystals.  Willsi 
Small  area  In  Inun  new  wall  similar  to  ana 
previous  repiHt, probably  segregated  letid. 


A  [l«r  bumping,  in  middle  o(  base  medium  coars 
TTstals.  Lines  of  stialned  crystfils  ext«Dd  tron 
yfge  of  base  to  oomer  of  powder  idiamber. 


11.  Fifth  drair.     No 


evidence  of  Btraiu  elimliiBliid. 


In  crystals  in  base  wid  walla.    AH 


].  Fauithdnw.    No 


Base  me.llum  coarse  twin  crystals.    Amorplious  valb. 


li.  Fooketlng.  No 


UetsI  t«d1y  cold  wmked  around  primer  pocket  and 
especially  between  primer  pocket  ana  powder  chambtf  _ 
Line  ol  attained  metal  eiiending  from  primer  pocket 
to  comer  of  pnvder  chamber.  Incipient  trafka  at 
comer  ol  powder  chamber  extending  toward  primer 

Recommend  chonKlne  punches  to  eUmlnale  the 
lormatlon  of  crack ,  and  lUso  umeal  sfter  tblaopentlon. 


I.  Beading.    No  an- 


ta^o^n^" 


rractlcally  no  change  iD  coudltkiD  ot  m 


i.Heed  trim.     Ho 


1 


Shows  strained  metal  and  cnck  aa  in  pnvb 
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Tests  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915 — Continued. 


Date. 


1915. 
Jan.     5 

7 

13 

16 

21 

25 

26 

26 

Feb.     1 

3 

4 

6 

12 

13 

16 

24 

24 

24 

Mar.     2 

6 
13 
16 

18 
10 
23 
30 
31 
Apr.  2 
10 

12 

14 

26 

28 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

June    3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

11 

14 

15 

15 


Material. 


Name. 


May 


15 

24 
24 
25 
29 

30 


Concrete  building  block 

Steel 

Hooks,  swivels,  and  missing 
links. 

Hollow  tiles 

Concrete-filled  column 

Hemp  lines 

Steel 

Steel  casting 

Boilerplate 

Steel 

Concrete-filled  column 

Steel 

Riveted  Joints 

Belting 

do 

Steel 

do 

Granite  cube 

Hollow  tiles 

Brick  piers 


Concrete  building . 

Floor  tiles 

Manila  rope 


Hollow  tile 

Concrete  building  blocks. 

Steel 

do 

do 

Cement  building  block . . 
Boilerplate 


Steel 

do 

do 

Manila  rope 

Bricks 

do 

do 

Wire  rings 

Draft  gears 

Brackets  and  cap  on  column. 

Hollow  tiles 

Concrete  building  block 

do 

do 

do 

Cement  building  block 

Concrete  building  block*. 

do 


Steel 

Shackles 

Hollow  tUes 

Column 

Concrete  building  block . 

Sand-lime  bricks 


Concrete  building  block . 

Cast  iron 

Buoy  shackles 

Flexner 

SteeL 


Waterproof  Cement  Block  Co. 

Savage  Arms  Co 

The  Thos.  TAughUn  Co 


Pennsylvania  Fireproofing  Co. 

Milford  Iron  Foundry 

Smith  &  Dove  Mig.  Co 

Savage  A  rms  Co 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Chase 

Savage  Arms  Co 

Somerville  Column  Co 

National  Tube  Co 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Chase 

The  Carton  Belting  Co 

do 

Savage  Arms  Co 

ScovfllMfg.Co 

Hillsborough  Granite  Co 

A.  Lyth&SonsCo 

Littleton  Unit  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  (Inc.). 

Winchester  Concrete  Co 

H.  L.  Beehler 

Metropolitan  Water  &.  Sewer- 
age Board. 

ATLyth  <Sc  Sons  Co 

Louis  Miller 

JohnW.MitcheU 

Soovill  MIg.  Co 

Haloomb  Steel  Co 

OlsenBros 

International  Engineering 
Works  (Ltd.). 

JohnW.MitcheU 

Savage  Arms  Co 

C.  H.  Ck)wdrey  Mach.  Works., 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co 

New  England  Brick  C^ 

Building  Department 

Wm.  jTMcC&rthy  Co 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

Standard  Coupler  Co 

United  States  Column  Co 

A.  Lyth&  SonsO) 

Ulderico  Rapolli 

G  iuseppe  Cardmie 

Frank  Dangrcdo 

Giuseppe  C^rdone  it  Co 

Waterproof  Cement  Block  Co. . 

F.  Lundergan 

M.M.Dyer 

Prof.  Albert  Sauveur 

Fletcher  &  Crowell  Co 

LvthTileCo 

United  States  Column  Ck> 

New  Bedford  Waterproof  Con- 
crete BuUdins  Block  Co. 

Boston-Berkshire  Composite 
Brick  Co. 

Tony  L.  DispoU. 

Davis  <b  Famum  Mte.  (3o 

Fletcher  &  Oowell  Co 

E.R.Taylor 

Crudble  Steel  Co.  of  America. . 


City  and  State. 


Salem,  Mass. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Me. 

Erie,  Pa. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Andover,  B£ass. 
Utica,  N.Y. 
North  Plymouth,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Utica,  N.Y. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 

Do. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Winchester,  Mass. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Waterbury.  C<nm. 
Syracuse.  i4.  Y. 
Buflialo,N.Y. 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Fitchburg.  Mass. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Brooklme,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Watertown,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cambridge,  Ifoss. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Maiden.  Mass. 
Salem^Mass. 
West  watertown,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Salem,  Mass. 
East  Lexington,  Mass. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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